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ECLECTIC  REVIEW 


For  march,  1844. 


Art.  I.  France:  her  Governmental,  Administrative,  and  Social  Organiza^ 
tion,  exposed  and  considered,  in  its  principles,  in  its  working,  and  in  its 
results.  8vo.  Madden  8i  Co.  London. 

The  daily  and  the  weekly  press  have  recorded,  with  uncommon 
readiness,  the  appearance  of  this  volume ;  and  almost  nnani- 
mously  proclaimed  it  the  most  extraordinary  production  that 
has  been  jmblishcd  for  a  long  time.  To  whatever  party  they 
hclong,  all  are  astounded  at  the  appalling  jiicture  which  it 
j)resents  of  the  social  and  constitutional  condition  of  France; 
and,  whilst  they  differ  as  to  the  causes  of  that  condition,  as  to 
the  ohjeet  of  the  author,  and  as  to  the  projier  conclusions  to  he 
draM'ii  from  his  statements,  all  agree  upon  this  point ;  that,  if 
his  veracity  and  his  accuracy  can  be  depended  upon, — if  the 
picture  he  draws  is  not  the  fantastical  creation  of  a  very  angry 
mind,  a  violent  satire  upon  all  existing  men  and  things, — then 
France  is  subjected  to  a  rule  more  stringent,  arbitrary,  iiupiisi- 
torial  and  degrading  tluin  that  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns 
of  Europe. 

An  opinion  so  generally  expressed,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  made  us  feel  more  than  ever  the  obligations  imposed 
on  conscientious  and  impartial  reviewers.  AVe  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  mislead  our  readers,  to  offer  to  them  hastily-formed 
notions,  and  to  claim  their  adhesion  to  any  prineijile,  their 
support  for  any  cause,  without  first  ascertaining  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  cause  are  founded  on  tnith  and  justice.  But  if 
consider  this  a  duty,  in  ordinary’  circumstances,  it  is  more 
particularly  so  at  the  present  moment,  when  we  see  on  one  side 
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our  own  country,  after  half  a  century  of  mis*;overnincnt,  over- 
whelmed  with  distress,  goaded  to  the  last  degree  ol  discontent, 
on  the  very  verge  of  a  revolution  ;  and  when,  on  the  other  side, 
France  is  represented  to  us  as,  alter  a  halt  century  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  crushed  under  the  most  degrading  tyranny  that  a  nation 
was  ever  subjected  to.  This  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of 
philosophers,  of  moralists,  of  statesmen — nay  more,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  investigate  the  matter,  to  inquire  whether  the 
author  is  entitled  to  credit ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  the  evils 
so  foi-eihly  reprt^ented  have  really  spread ;  to  search  for  their 
causes;  and,  then,  to  endeavour  to  save  our  own  country  from 
similar  dangei’s,  while  attempting  to  extricate  herself  from  her 
present  dillieulties. 

As  to  the  first  question,  the  credibility  of  the  author,  we 
admit  that  the  circumstance  of  the  work  being  anonymous,  is 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  We  read  at  the  end  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

*  I  do  not  give  my  name,  because  T  am  more  desirous  of  repose  than 
of  agitation.  1  feel  conscious  of  discharging  a  duty  in  ])uhlishiug  this 
volume,  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  some  good  effects ;  hut  I 
am  also  aware  that  the  expression  of  conscientious  opinions  on  political 
nmtters,  on  ])olitical  men,  ami  on  morid  and  religious  subjects,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  adopted  notions,  to  long-entertained  ])rejudices,  and  to  profit¬ 
able  nuisiuices,  subjects  an  author  to  persecution,  which,  at  my  agt*.  and 
with  my  disposition,  I  do  not  wisli  to  be  exposed  to.  I  should  not  like, 
when  visiting  Paris,  to  be  hunted  by  the  swordsiUcUi  of  public  order, 
excommunicated  by  the  archbishop,  mul,  even  here,  treated  somewhat 
worse  by  some  of  my  political  friends  ’ — p.  xiv. 

These  motives  for  preserving  the  incognito,  do  not  satisfy  us; 
if,  as  it  has  been  surmised,  ‘  the  author  is  an  English  gentle¬ 
man,  a  member  of  parliament,  one  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  political  world,  who  has  resided  in  Paris  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  been  in  a  situation  to  peep  behind  the 
curtain,  and  sec  with  his  own  eyes  the  working  of  the  French 
administnitive  system,  which  has  roused  his  honest  English  bile 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  has  taken  pen  in  hand,  in  order  to 
describe  and  expose  the  system  in  all  its  details,  and  to  w  arn  his 
countrymen  against  the  inroads  and  the  seductive  principle  of 
centralization.'  Any  such  gentleman  would  have  better 
crtectcd  his  purpose  by  avowing  the  authorship.  11  is  name  and 
his  jmsition  would  have  given  more  authority  to  his  book,  or,  at 
at  least, would  have  preveuteil  incredulity.  The  fearof  the  ‘swords¬ 
man  of  public  order,'  is  a  sort  of  libel  against  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
for  we  arc'  certain  that,  however  unequal  he  may  be,  in  our 
opinion  to  the  dircetiou  of  the  foreign  afi’airs  of  this  country,  he 
is  not  the  man  who  would  abandon  to  the  tender  mercies  ot  th(f 
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French  police,  a  countryman,  whose  only  crime  is  that  of  haviii" 
expressed  his  honest  opinion  on  the  b\eneh  governmental 
svstein.  As  to  the  exeommiinieations  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  we  should  imagine,  after  having  read  the  book,  that  the 
author  is  not  likely  to  be  mneh  annoyed  liy  the  anathemas  of 
all  the  arehbisliops  in  the  world,  with  the  ])ope  at  their  head. 
His  dread  of  his  political  friends  at  home  is  ecpially  inadmis¬ 
sible.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  a  mateli  for  any  one  of  them,  and, 
therefore,  we  think  that  the  absence  of  a  name  is  not  justified, 
and,  ill  some  sort,  alfeets  the  credit  of  the  work. 

Tlic  case  would  be  dilferent  if  the  author  were  a  foreigner — a 
Frenchman, — one,  for  instance,  of  those  who,  ever  true  to  their 
atfeetions  for  the  old  dvnastv,  reeentlv  came  over  here  to 
pay  homage  to  the  royal  exile,  whom  their  wishes  restore  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  publication  of  this  book,  eon- 
teinporaneonsly  with  the  arrival  of  the  dnke  of  llordeanx  in 
this  country,  may,  to  a  certain  point,  lead  to  the  eonelnsion, 
tliat  the  author,  a  legitimist  witli  liberal  opinions,  has  seized 
the  opportunity  for  niifolding  and  olfering  to  the  young  pre¬ 
tender  the  standard  under  which  all  Frenehmcn  would  rally, 
by  exposing  the  system  which  ruins,  enslaves,  and  crushes  them 
nil;  and  of  which  all  must  now  be  quite  tired.  AVe  have  no 
doubt,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  has  any  idea  of  recovering 
the  crown,  he  could  not  do  better  than  declare  himself  against 
the  governmental  and  administrative  organization  ex[)osi‘(l  in 

this  work.  Such  a  declaration  would  be  the  most  deadlv  blow 

* 

aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  citizen  king  :  but  then  the 
author  of  the  book  must,  as  it  mav  easilv  be  conceived,  take 
great  care  not  to  be  known.  The  court  of  peers  would  soon 
doom  him  to  a  perpetual  dungeon,  if  not  to  the  sealfold. 

Our  readers  must  not  infer  that  we  mean  to  fix  tlie  antlior- 
ship  on  such  a  party,  we  arc  only  mentioning  one  of  the  jiroba- 
bilities  ;  but,  if  we  must  express  what  we  consider  most  |>robable, 
we  will  say  that,  after  a  careful  study  of  tlic  book,  we  imagine 
the  author  to  be  a  foreigner, — a  Frenchman,  very  likely ;  a 
friend  to  the  popular  classes,  who  dealt  with  kings,  princes, 
ministers,  and  legislators,  without  ever  being  anything  himself; 
and  who,  deceived  by  them  all,  yet  as  firmly  attached  as  ever  to 
his  political  principles,  (amongst  which  his  partiality  to  Fngland 
IS  not  the  least  pre-eminent)  tries  to  make  his  fellow-citizciiK 
ashamed  of  their  truly  degraded  condition,  and  writes  in 
tmgland  and  in  English  that  which  there  would  be  no  possibi¬ 
lity  of  publishing  in  France.  AA'e  suspected  this,  on  reading  tlic 
first  paragraph  of  the  introduction,  and  onr  suspicions  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of  the  first  part  ot  the  work. 
Nobody  but  a  Frcncliman  could,  in  our  opinion,  be  so  com- 
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pletely  acquiiintod  with  all  the  details  of  the  administrative 
orpinizatioii.  Nobody  hut  a  Frenchman  could  present  them 
in  so  sueeinet,  and  at  the  same  time  so  clear  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  a  manner.  As  to  his  being  a  legitimist,  that  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  Ins  book, — (piite  the  reverse;  he  seems  to 
acknowledge  no  other  Icgitimac}  than  that  of  the  people.  But 
such  a  man,  if  know  n  in  Paris  as  the  author  of  this  volume, 
would  be  no  more  mercifully  dealt  with  than  a  legitimist, — he 
would  most  probably  be  treated  still  worse ;  and,  therefore,  the 
book  has  no  name  attached  to  it. 

If  such  is  the  case,  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  author 
cannot  bb  considered  as  impugning  the  truth  of  his  testimony; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  public  has  no  security  for  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  all  the  statements,  unless  umpicstionable  luithoritics  are 
referred  to.  The  author  himself,  aware  of  this,  eoncludes  his 
intnuiuetion  w  ith  the  following  observations  ; — 

*  In  a  composition  like  this,  not  only  arc  truth  and  the  utmost  accu¬ 
racy  the  first  duty  of  an  author  ;  but  also,  considering  the  cxtraordinaiy 
and  almost  incredible  character  of  the  facts  exposed,  it  is  nccessarv  to 
(|uotc  authorities,  in  support  of  all  statements  which  concern  individuals 
or  the  system ;  therefore  1  had  appended  notes  and  references  to  every 
chapter  of  this  book  ;  but,  on  retlcction,  seeing  that  their  great  number 
would  have  doubled  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  that  such  innumerable 
annotations  would  constantly  interrupt  the  reader,  1  thought  it  better  to 
abandon  that  ])lan ;  and  to  give,  as  a  general  reference,  a  list  of  the 
documents  on  which  I  have  founded  my  work,  and  w  hich,  for  the  most 
part,  are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum;  the  best 
conducted  establishment  that  I  have  any  where  seen.’ — p.  13. 

then  follows  a  uomcnclattire  of  ministerial  reports,  official  docu¬ 
ments,  and  other  authorities,  on  the  several  subjects  treated  of 
in  the  book. 

Before  entering  upon  our  task  as  reviewers,  we  determined 
to  test  the  author’s  accuracy  by  recurring  to  the  authorities 
referred  to ;  and,  in  order  to  save  those  of  our  readers  inclined 
to  do  the  same,  the  loss  of  time  to  which  we  ourselves  w’crc 
subjected,  in  searching  for  those  works  in  the  catalogues,  we 
inform  them  that  most  of  the  documents  arc  registered  under 
the  heail  of  ‘  France.’  e  soon  found  that  to  look  over  two 
hundred  volumes  of  the  size  of  our  parliamentary’  blue  books, 
would  take  us  more  than  two  months,  and  we  therefore  limited 
our  invest ipit ions,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  author,  to  three 
principal  points ;  first,  w  ith  regard  to  the  number  of  officials  and 
the  amount  of  their  salaries.  Second,  with  regard  to  the  laws, 
royal  ordinances,  ministerial  orders,  and  parliamentary’  reports. 
Third,  with  regard  to  facts  incriminating  corporate  bodies  and 
political  individuals,  in  their  public  or  private  character. 
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As  to  the  first  point.  The  account  annually  presented  to  the 
chaiiihers,  by  each  minister,  of  the  expenditure  of  his  depart¬ 
ment,  eoinpletely  bears  out  the  statements  of  onr  autlior.  Nay, 
more,  we  found,  (by  ehance,  we  admit,  and  not  in  the  othcial 
accounts,)  that,  fiir  from  having  exaggerated  the  number  of 
officials  wholly  dependent  on  the  government,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  their  united  salaries,  he  h;is  passed  over,  with¬ 
out  even  mentioning  it ;  a  most  numerous  class — the  aurnumv- 
ralreSy  attached  to  all  the  ministries  and  all  the  administrations, 
and  employed  in  all  the  ])rincipal  offices  in  the  chief  tow  ns  of 
every  arronduisement ,  These  supernumeraries  arc  all  young 
men,  a  kind  of  administrative  ajiprentices,  receiving  no  salaries, 
but  gratuities  (gratifications),  which  arc  more  frcipiently  be¬ 
stowed  on  account  of  the  good  otliccs  of  the  parents,  than  for 
the  services  of  the  sons,  w  hose  prospect  in  life,  and  promotion 
to  office  depend  entirely  on  ministerial  good  w  ill. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  after  tedious  researches  in 
the  ‘Monitciir,  Jonnial  Otlicicl,'  "c  fell  upon  the  SVnnnaire  de 
France,'  by  Lesur,  a  work  not  mentioned  by  our  author,  but 
which  greatly  assisted  us  in  our  investigations,  by  giving  the 
text  of  the  principal  huvs,  royal  ordinances,  and  ministerial 
instructions,  or  by  referring  to  the  official  newspaper,  and 
giving  the  dates.  On  this  point  again,  the  statements  of  the 
author  are  fully  supported  by  all  w  e  read.  The  laws  on  the 
municipal  councils,  on  the  councils  of  arrondissements  and  of 
departments,  on  the  national  guard,  on  the  press,  on  the  jury, 
are  just  what  they  are  represented  to  be, — the  most  complete  an¬ 
nihilation  of  all  individual  or  collective  liberties,  the  legal  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  most  iibsolute  tvrannv  that  w  as  ever  set  up. 

Thus  far  our  impiiries  resulted  in  the  justification  of  the 
author ;  yet,  still,  his  opinions  on  most  of  the  public  men,  the 
severity  of  his  judgments  on  their  political  or  their  private  acts, 
appeared  to  emanate  from  the  unjust  and  strongly  prejudiced 
mind  of  a  violent  party  man ;  ami,  therefore,  w  e  found  it  the 
more  necessary  to  proceed  wuth  the  utmost  diffidence  on  the  third 
part  of  our  inquiry.  Our  task  was  very  difficult,  particularly 
as  we  had  no  certain  data  to  direct  us  in  our  search  for  facts, 
either  to  impugn  or  to  support  the  views  of  our  author.  We 
thought  it  best  to  select  the  principal  characters,  or  bodies  so 
strongly  animadverted  upon,  and  to  consider  on  what  grounds 
they  are  so  unmercifully  treated. 

As  to  Louis  Philippe,  we  can  easily  conceive  why  he  should 
be  condemned  by  an  honest  and  liberal  minded  man.  It  is  clear 
to  us,  after  our  inquiry,  that  his  government  is  much  more  ty¬ 
rannical  than  that  of  the  Bourbons,  whom  he  contributed  to 
expel.  The  Times,  followed  by  the  herd  of  corrupt  w’riters,  may 
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now  fill  its  long  columns  with  the  praise  of  the  citizen-king ; 
hut  its  shameless  panegyrics  will  convince  none,  even  among  its 
readers.  In  our  opinion,  in  tlie  opinion  of  every  iinprejiuliced 
individiial,  a  man  who  ascended  the  throne,  if  not  at  the  call,  at 
lestst  with  the  enthusiastic  assent  of  a  whole  people;  and  who, 
vet,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  has  arrayed  against  him  the 
immense  majority  of  the  nation,  so  much  so,  that  periodical  in¬ 
surrections  jigainst  his  rule  have  taken  ])lace  in  his  capital  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  that  he 
cannot  publicly  leave  his  palace,  and  ride  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  to  meet  his  legislative  chambers,  without  having  the  pub¬ 
lic  kept  at  a  distance,  and  the  road,  according  to  the  Times  itself, 
lined  by  20, (KK)  soldiers ; — such  a  man  can  be  neither  a  wise 
nor  an  honest  man.  Human  nature  ])rochiims,  that  universal 
hatred  succeeding  to  universal  predilection,  can  never  be  the  lot 
but  of  a  bad  and  treacherous  man.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need 
to  enter  into  particulars  to  find  a  reason  for  the  opinions  of 
onr  author,  upon  the  character  of  the  king  of  the  barricades,  or, 
rather,  the  king  of  the  fortifications.  The  next  in  onr  author’s 
dislike,  is  M.  (Jnizot ;  and,  hatred  it  must  be  jnbnitted,  is  the 
feeling  generally  entertained  and  expressed  in  France  towards 
the  present  leader  of  the  French  ministry.  In  this  volume,  he 
is  repn'sented  as  devoid  of  all  political  morality,  without  any 
other  principle,  than  the  uncontrolled  exercise  by  himself  of  the 
govermental  power,  and  as  being  as  cruel  Jis  he  is  un])rinciplcd 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  'fhe  facts  quoted  in  support  of  this 
accusation,  have  been  submitted  by  us  to  severe  scrutiny.  In¬ 
deed,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  study  the  political  life  of 
(luizot,  in  his  acts  as  reported  by  his  biographers  of  all  parties, 
ns  recorded  in  the  otlicial  pa])crs,  and  as  alternately  boasted  ot 
and  apologized  for  by  himself  in  his  political  pam})hlcts,  and  in 
his  speeches.  The  following  result  of  three  days  incessant 
reading,  in  the  Moniteur,  the  other  French  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  and,  especially  among  the  latter,  the  Minerve,  completely 
confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  onr  author. 

M.  (luizot  entered  upon  his  political  career,  at  the  Kestora- 
ration,  in  April  1811,  as  secretary  to  the  Abbe  de  ^lontcscjuien, 
minister  ot  the  interior,  and  prepared  all  the  legislative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  measures  having  for  their  only  object  to  annihilate 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  which  had  just  be(‘u  granted  to  the 
French.  Ihns  he  was  the  concoctor  of  the  law,  establishing  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  in  violation  of  tlic  article  proclaiming 
its  freedom,  and  of  many  other  legal  enactments,  which  so 
completely  estranged  the  people  from  the  newly  restored  dy¬ 
nasty,  that,  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  was 
everywhere  welcomed  as  a  liberator.  M.  Guizot  joined  tlic 
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Bourbons  at  Ghent,  but  only  after  his  dismissal  from  otHce,  aiul 
when  certain  of  the  determination  of  idl  the  European  powers 
to  restore  tlieiu  to  authority,  lie  came  back  with  them  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  appointed  general  secretary  to  the 
ministry  of  justice,  under  the  weak-minded  and  pseudo-philan¬ 
thropist,  Barbe  ^larbois,  and  showed  himself  the  most  violent, 
amoug  the  violent  reactionaires  of  those  times.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  capital  executions,  the  assassination  and  the  proscription  of 
the  patriots  and  the  Bonapartists,  he  framed  the  classification  of 
tlie  army  and  the  people,  into  categories  of  guilt ;  and,  distrust¬ 
ing  not  only  the  jurors,  but  also  the  regularly  established  courts 
of  justice,  he  ])repared  the  law  to  organize,  in  every  department, 
a  court  martial,  \cour  prevotale,)  for  the  trial  of  political  offend¬ 
ers.  Thus  far  the  accusation  of  cruelty  is  satisfactorily  proved 
against  him. 

As  to  his  want  of  political  principle  and  of  morality,  in  proof  of 
w  hich  the  author  represents  him  as  successively  and  repeatedly  act¬ 
ing  in  co-o})eration  or  in  opposition  w  ith  his  present  colleagues  or 
adversaries  in  seven  different  ministries,  during  the  last  thirteen 
years,  the  facts  arc  incontrovertible.  AVe  find  them  recorded  in 
the  parliamentary  debates  reported  by  the  Moniteur ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  we  cannot  but  admit  the  opinion  expressed  in  this 
volume ;  and  this  makes  us  the  more  desirous  of  the  second 
volume  promised  by  the  author,  ^  Political  Parties,  and  Political 
Men  in  Prance.' 


Among  the  men  whom  the  author  has  mentioned  in  the 
present  volume,  arc  ‘  Enfantin,  the  chairman  of  a  commission  on 
the  atfairs  of  Algeria,  and  Chevalier,  a  councillor  of  state  and 
M.  Guizot's  candidate  for  the  ministry  of  the  public  works,'  both 
of  whom  were,  eleven  vears  ajro  branded  by  the  Boval  Court  of 
1  aris,  as  violators  of  all  social  law  s,  and  sw  indlers,  and  sentenced 
to  a  fine  and  one  year's  imprisonment.  AVc  had  just  verified  the 
fact  by  reading  in  the  Moniteur  of  18B2,thc  report  of  their  trial, 
and  their  condemnation,  wdicn  our  own  daily  ])apcrs  (juoted 
from  the  Prench  gazettes  the  recent  sentence  of  the  Civil  Court 
of  Justice,  of  Paris,  against  Chevalier,  condemning  him  to  pay 
to  the  w  idow'  of  one  of  his  dupes,  when  a  leader  of  the  Saint 
Simonists,  a  large  sum  of  money  which  he  had  obtained  from 
her  husband.  A  government,  so  shameless  as  to  invest  with 
oflicial  dignities,  men  of  this  description,  is  certainly  nothing 
but  an  engine  of  corruption ;  and,  to  proclaim,  as  most  of  our 
daily  papers  do,  the  w  isdom  and  the  morality  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  his  worthy  minister,  ^1.  Guizot,  is  an  outrage  against  decency 
and  common  sense. 

The  fact  relating  to  the  peculation  of  General,  now'  Field- 
marshal  Bugeaud,  in  his  treaty  with  Abdel- Kadcr,  is  also  con- 
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firmed  by  the  parliamentary  debates  reported  in  the  Moniteur; 
and  the  order  of  the  day  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
upon  this  question,  is  //?  ///*«  fade  evidence  of  the  corruption,  of 
the  want  of  mondity  in  that  chamber.  This  is  further  confirmed 
by  all  the  newspapers  of  November  and  December,  1839,  which 
relate  tlie  followiii};  fact.  A  M.  Come,  the  upright  deputy  of 
Cand)ray,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  scandalous  transac¬ 
tions  w  liich  had  taken  place  during  the  legislative  discussions  on 
the  two  Versailles  railways,  proposed,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
session,  that  deputies  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  on  any  rail¬ 
way  or  Cianal  hnv,  in  w  hich  they  directly  or  indirectly  had  a  pe¬ 
cuniar}’  interest.  No  more  than  32  deputies,  out  of  459,  joined 
in  the  motion  of  !M.  Come,  who,  therefore,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it. 

\Vc  were  unable  to  devise  any  fiu’ther  means  of  ascertaining 
the  corruption  and  venality  of  the  French  chambers,  except  w  ith 
regard  to  the  number  of  functionaries  in  each  of  the  two  legis¬ 
lative  assemblies,  to  secure  their  subserviency  to  the  ministerial 
will.  Here,  again,  we  can  youch  for  the  accuracy  of  our  author, 
and  we  conclude  with  him,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  complete  mockery  of  national  representation,  as  well  as 
of  national  aristocracy  in  the  French  peerage. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  character 
of  the  judges,  the  attorneys  and  solicitors-general,  or  the  king’s 
attorneys,  we  were  prepared  for  the  statements  of  our  author. 

e  remember  having  read  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review/  fifteen 
or  eighteen  months  ago,  a  very  remarkable  article,  on  the  trial 
of  Madame  Latlarge  ;  in  which  the  Reviewer,  entering  into  all 
the  details  of  that  ext raordinar}’ case,  followed  step  by  step,  the 
course  of  the  judge  w  ho  presided  at  the  assizes,  and  of  the  at¬ 
torney-general  w  ho  eondueted  the  prosecution ;  and,  after  expos¬ 
ing  their  partiality,  their  savage  violence,  their  treacherous 
interrogatories,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  concluded  that  the  conduct  of  those  otlicials  w  as  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilized  nation.  M  hen  w  e  reflect,  that,  in  the  case  of  Madame 
liaftju*ge,  the  crown  and  the  ministry  were  disinterested,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  this  conclusion,  that,  in  political  cases,  w  hen  the 
crown  or  the  ministry  have  an  interest  in  convicting,  both  the 
judge  and  the  attorney-general,  who  have  everything  to  fear 
from  the  faihire  of  the  prosecution,  and  evcrvthing  to  hope  from 
its  success,  will  be  much  less  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  the 
means  best  calculated  to  secure  a  conviction  j  every  such  convic- 
tion  being,  for  those  who  procure  it,  an  advjince  towards  the 
ministry’  of  justice,  which  has  in  tiu^ii  been  the  reward  granted, 
mr  like  seiwices,  to  Bart  he,  Persil,  and  Martin,  who  is  the  actual 
holder  of  this  ofhee. 
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Our  readers  are  now  able  to  judge  how  far  they  may  rely  on 
the  veracity  of  the  author.  Our  endeavours  to  ascertain  Ins 
general  accuracy  were  the  more  necessary,  as  we  find  in  almost 
ever}'  page  statements  of  facts  which  seem  to  be  beyond  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  which  forcibly  exemplify  that  line  in  the  ‘  Art 
Poetique'  of  Boileau.^ 

‘  Le  vrai  peut,  quclquefois,  n’etre  pas  vraiscmblable,* 

But  we  must  now  proceed  with  the  review  of  the  work  ;  and, 
in  order  to  show  the  object  of  the  author,  an  object  we  should  be 
delighted  to  see  advanced,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  the 
introduction : — 

‘  In  my  attempt  to  expose  the  governmental  and  administrative  sys¬ 
tem  of  France,  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  my  task  is  not  so  plea¬ 
sant  as  that  of  Delolme  ;  yet,  the  work  may  be  equally  useful.  I  cannot, 
unfortunately,  exhibit  the  French  institutions  as  a  model  worthy  of  imi¬ 
tation,  but  as  a  beacon  to  warn  other  nations. 

*  1  am  certain  that  the  government  and  the  state  of  France  are  not 
better  known  in  England,  than  the  government  and  state  of  England 
were  known  to  the  French,  seventy  years  ago.  Some  are  still  under  the 
impression,  produced  by  the  recitals  of  the  French  emigrants — the 
modern  Jacobites,  and  maintain  that  all  the  French  are  so  many  Robe- 
spierres  and  Marats,  longing  for  massacres  and  pillage.  Others  j)ro- 
claim,  that  the  Napoleonian  ideas  of  glory  and  conquest  arc  still  preva¬ 
lent,  and  that  they  are  dis.«atisficd  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  dis- 

0  m 

turb  again  the  peace  of  Europe.  Others,  again,  attribute  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  to  the  inconstant  and  restless  character  of  the  people  ; 
and  all,  while  praising  to  the  skies  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  Louis 
Philippe,  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  no  reliance  can  he  placed  on 
the  French,  and  that  no  alliance  can  be  contracted  with  them. 

‘  This  conclusion  has  for  the  last  twelve  months  furnished  a  text  to 
the  leading  newspapers  of  all  parties  in  England. 

‘  All  of  them  have  made  the  people  answerable  for  the  acts  of  a 
government  over  which  they  have  no  controul ;  and  they  have  given 
credit  to  that  goveniment  for  its  good  intentions,  and  its  resistance  to 
the  prejudices  and  bad  passions  of  the  nation  ;  whereas  a  strict  and 
judicious  examination  of  all  the  facts  would  convince  every  body,  that  to 
the  French  government  alone  are  to  be  attributed  the  causes  of  the 
existing  political  and  diplomatic  animosities. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  Fhiglish  newspapers  have  not  willingly 
per\*erted  the  truth,  that  they  have  not  been  intentionally  unjust  towards 
the  French  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  unjust ;  and  the  result 
of  that  injustice  has  been  to  rekindle  national  animosities,  which  may 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences,  if  the  honest  and  intelligent  men  of 
England  and  of  France  do  not  hasten  to  elucidate  the  truth  and  to 
repair  the  breach.’— pp.  2,  3. 

Then  follows  a  rapid  surv  ey  of  the  political  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  Europe  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  of  the 
diplomatic  intrigues  and  transactions,  the  result  of  which  has 
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been  pn^dually  to  undermine  that  j^ood  understanding  and 
those  friendly  Veelinga  which  had  spontaneously  grown  up,  after 
the  revolutmn  of  July,  between  England  and  France;  and  to 
bring  the  two  countries  into  almost  direct  hostilities.  This  part 
of  the  introduction,  in  which  the  writer  displays  the  utmost  im¬ 
partiality,  deserves  peculiar  attention,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  memhers  of  our  imj)erial  parliament.  We  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  facts  (pioted  rcs])ccting  the  treaty  of  July,  1810, 
ought  to  he  the  subject  of  a  parliamcutarv'  iiupiiry.  There  has 
been  treachery  cither  on  the  part  of  Lord  Palmerston,  or  on 
that  of  Louis  Philippe,  who,  as  every  one  knows,  is  his  own 
minister  for  foreign  atlairs ;  and,  until  the  darkness  which  still 
hangs  upon  those  transactions  is  dissipated,  until  the  guilt 
is  fully  j)rovcd  against  its  author,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  that  international  confidence  which  is  the  only  securitv 

*  » 

for  the  welfare  of  the  two  countries  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Nay  more,  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  continuance  of  that  good  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  two  governments,  so  solemnly  an- 
no\ineed  by  the  King  of  the  French  at  the  opening  of  his  cham¬ 
bers,  and  so  triumphantly  boasted  of  by  our  ministerial  news- 
papers.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that,  before  six  months 
have  elapsed,  our  minister  for  foreign  affairs  will  have  to  resent 
some  new  acts  of  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  French  ruler.  At 
the  age,  and  w  ith  the  character  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  smile  of  the 
Russian  Kalmouk  will  sinm  obliterate  all  recollection  of  the 
affeetionate  embrace  of  our  vouug  and  gracious  (lucen.  As  to 
fidelity  to  his  formal  engagements,  the  volume  before  us  demon¬ 
strates  that  this  forms  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  King  of  the 
Harrieadcs. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  the  author 
exposes  the  mechanism,  and  presents  a  complete  enumeration  of 
the  forces  of  the  government,  and  of  the  administration.  In 
the  second  he  displays  the  condition  of  the  j)eople,  dissects  its 
organization,  and  examines  in  turn  all  the  institutions  which, 
apparently  intended  for  its  protection,  have  each  and  all  been 
transformed  into  irresistible  instruments  of  governmental  and 
administrative  despotism.  In  the  third  part,  he  exhibits  the 
working  of  that  mechanism  jind  of  those  institutions ;  the  per¬ 
petual  struggle,  the  desperate  conflict  between  the  governmental 
and  administrative  forces  and  the  people;  and  their  constant 
inroads  on  public  and  private  liberties,  and  on  the  national 
welfari'. 

According  to  this  plan,  we  expected  to  find,  in  the  first  part, 
merely  a  dry  catalogue  of  all  the  offices  of  each  department  of 
the  state,  a  long  enumeration  of  the  officials  and  of  their  sala¬ 
ries  ;  in  short,  one  of  those  statistical  documents  which  arc  eini- 
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nently  useful  for  reference,  but  at  the  same  time  eminently  te¬ 
dious*  for  reading.  The  author,  however,  aware  of  the  peculiar 
danger  attending  his  undertaking,  has  taken  care  to  enliven  the 
subject,  whenever  he  found  an  opportunity,  by  (quotation  of  facts, 
amusing  explanations,  or  sarcastic  remarks. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  details,  but  wc  think 
it  important  to  condense  into  a  few  lines  the  statistical  resume  of 
our  author  on  the  administrative  forces  and  their  cost : 

Ministers.  Paid  or  unpaid  officials.  Total  amount  of  salaries. 


Interior . 

*274.8o0  .  . 

.  .  .  54,*i!)7,000  frnnes. 

Justice . 

27.470  .  . 

.  .  .  17, 724, (MX)  “ 

ruhlic  worship  .... 

83.700  .  . 

.  .  .  :5r),28(),0(K)  •* 

Public  instruction  . 

5G,810  .  . 

.  .  .  13,!).>(),(MM)  " 

Pulilic  works  .... 

2*2,710  .  . 

.  .  .  1(),I1)(),()()0  “ 

Commerce  and  agriculture 

17,630  .  . 

.  .  .  12,'>72,()(M)  •• 

Foreign  affairs  .... 

G‘20  .  . 

.  .  .  8,2I)0,()()0  “ 

War . 

98,900  .  . 

.  .  .  75,()()0,(M)0  “ 

Marine . 

2'). 300  .  . 

.  .  .  18,n(M),()()0  •• 

Finances  . 

*2.58,527  .  . 

.  .  .  14!),()28,(«)()  ■  " 

Legions  of  honor  . 

65,400  .  . 

.  .  .  8,()()0,()00  •* 

Total  .  .  .  . 

931,977  .  . 

.  .  .  397,331,000  francs. 

AVc  must  remind  our  readers  that  the  army  and  the  navy  arc 
not  included  among  the  ollicials  of  the  ministries  of  war  and 
marine.  Here  the  author  very  properly  says  on  concluding  the 
first  part : 

'  The  exposition  of  the  governmentid  and  administrative  system,  and 
the  enumeration  of  the  government  and  administrative  forces,  are  now 
complete.  The  result  is,  93*2,000  j)aid  or  unpaid  officials  and  depen¬ 
dants,  with  400,000  soldiers  imd  gens  d'armes,  and  GO, 000  marines. 
Total  1,39*2.000. 

*  Here  we  have  what  I  call,  because  it  really  is  such,  the  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation,  which  holds  in  subjection  the  beautiful  country,  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  its  old  concpierors — France.  It  is  more  than  five 
times  the  number  of  the  Franks  who  made  the  four  successive  invasions 
in  Gaul,  and  finally  kept  possession  of  the  countrv',  which  they  ruled  for 
centuries  as  lords  and  owners  of  the  soil  and  of  the  iidiahitants. 

‘  3he  discipline  of  the  new  conquerors  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
their  predecessors,  who  prided  themselves  on  their  freedom,  their  equa¬ 
lity,  electing  their  chiefs,  enacting  the  laws  which  they  were  to  obey, 
and  rising  in  arms  against  their  elected  leaders,  when  they  acted  in  op¬ 
position  to  their  will  and  interest.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  them 
and  their  j)resent  dominators.  Instead  of  their  electing  their  chiefs,  they 
are  appointed  by  the  supreme  chief,  or,  in  his  name,  by  subordinates. 
Instead  of  glorv  ing  in  their  freedom  and  equality,  they  com])etc  in  sub¬ 
serviency,  as  the  only  means  of  attaining  superiority.  Instead  of  having 
a  will  of  their  own,  they  must  all  submit  to  the  will  of  their  superiors, 
be  annihilated  by  being  instantly  dismissed  from  office.  They  have 
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but  one  interest ;  and  that  is,  to  comply  with  orders,  whatsoever  they 

may  be . The  next  thinj]:,  after  such  inducements  to  what 

they  call  a  proper  discharge  of  their  duty,  by  the  new  Franks,  is  to  se¬ 
cure  them  against  any  responsibility  for  their  otficial  misdeeds,  for  their 
lualversations  with  regard  to  the  conquered  Frenchmen.  The  case  is 
provided  for  by  the  code  of  the  former  comiuerors,  which  enacted  that 
they  could  not  be  tried  but  by  their  fellows  and  companions  in  guilt, 
their  pares,  their  peers ;  and  such  an  enactment  is  too  well  adapted  to 
the  present  circumstances  not  to  be  still  the  law.  Nay,  there  is  a  modern 
improvement.  Before  any  administrative  othcial  can  be  summoned  be¬ 
forejudiciary  officials,  the  plaintiff  must  obtain  the  authorization  of  doing 
80  from  the  council  of  state,  the  nominees  and  dependants  of  the  proba¬ 
ble  authors  of  the  injustice  complained  of — the  ministers.  So  that  there 
is  small  chance  of  obtaining  the  authorization,  and,  if  obtained,  so  little 
chance  of  redress,  that  one  submits  to  injustice  sooner  than  incur  the 
risk  of  a  series  of  prosecutions,  by  an  imprudent  attempt  at  a  remedy  for 
a  previous  wrong . 

‘On  contemplating  the  deplorable  situation  of  France,  one  naturally 
thinks  such  a  state  of  things  incompatible  with  an  electoral  body,  with  a 
representative  assembly,  with  trial  by  jury’,  with  a  national  guard,  and 
with  an  intelligent  and  spirited  population.  This  reflection  is  a  fallacy 
resulting  from  an  erroneous  notion  of  these  institutions  in  France.  They 
must  l>c  accurately  exposed  in  order  to  explain  how  what  arc  considered 
in  England  as  the  bulwarks  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  form,  in  that 
country’,  the  promoters  and  safeguards  of  oj)prcssion.  Tliis  will  com¬ 
plete  the  exposition  of  the  French  governmental  and  administrative  sys¬ 
tem,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  the  new  monarchy  of  the  Franks  in 
now  subjugated  France.* — pp.  85,  87,  88. 

As  our  readers  might  expect  from  the  last  paragraph  just 
(juoted,  the  second  part  of  the  work  offers  a  really"  appalling  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  condition  of  the  French  people.  The  first  chapter, 

'  Statistics  of  the  French  population,’  presents  three  most  elabo¬ 
rate  classifications  of  the  hVench,  according  to  their  trades,  their 
pro})erty’,  and  their  degree  of  ignorance  and  of  instruction.  ith 
regard  to  the  bust,  we  confess,  that  the  praises  so  long  bestowed 
upon  the  French  sy’stcm  of  public  instruction,  and  upon  its  pre¬ 
tended  author,  had  not  prepared  us  for  the  revelations  here  made. 

e  could  not  have  imagined,  that  of  a  population  of  3 1,400,000 
inhabitants,  17,(X)0, 000  can  neither  read  nor  w  rite;  that  7,000,0(X) 
can  read  but  imperfectly",  and  are  unable  to  w  rite ;  and  that 
seven  other  millions  can  read  and  write  but  imperfectly", 
such  are^  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  our  author.  c 
Wlicvc,  indeed,  that  the  number  of  persons  completely’^  ignorant 
is  much  greater  than  it  is  represented.  The  documents  upon 
which  the  author  has  made  up  his  calculations,  are  the  annual 
reports  of  the  minister  at  war,  on  the  operations  of  the  recruit¬ 
ing  seniee.  According  to  the  provision  of  the  law’  de  recridt‘ 
fnea/,  every’  young  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  brought 
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before  tlic  proper  authorities,  to  draw  lots,  is  questioned  as  to 
his  being  able  to  read  and  write ;  and  they  all  are  duly  registered, 
according  to  their  answers  and  to  the  specimens  of  their  abili¬ 
ties  they  have  given ;  but,  the  number  of  educated  young  men, 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  fair  average  of  the  state  of  instruction 
of  the  whole  population.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  most  of  the 
villages  of  France,  there  are  no  schools  for  girls,  and  that  their 
education  is  much  more  neglected  than  that  of  the  boys.  Our 
readers,  therefore,  will  conclude  with  us,  that  the  condition  of 
the  French  people,  with  regard  to  education,  is  still  worse  than 
represented  in  this  liook.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  their  conse¬ 
quent  inability  to  understand  and  value  the  birth-rights  of  man, 
and  the  mental  degradation  w  Inch  follows  upon  exclusively  ani¬ 
mal  pursuits,  could  enable  a  government  to  cripple  so  completely 
all  the  popular  energies,  and  to  establish  under  the  name  of 
constitutional  institutions  a  system  of  government,  whose  prima 
mobilia  are  terror  and  corruption. 

In  this  second  part,  the  author  successively  examines  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  municipal  and  departmcnt*al  institutions,  the  councils 
of  arrondissements,  the  general  councils,  the  electoral  system, 
the  legislative  assemblies ;  the  organization  of  the  jury,  the 
national  guard,  and  the  press.  The  municipal  councils  as  well 
as  the  councils  of  arrondissements  and  departments,  arc  but  the 
tools  of  the  ministers.  The  following  extract  will  show  their 
composition  : — 

*  According  to  law,  the  payment  of  200  francs  direct  taxes,  and  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  are  the  present  electoral  qualifications.  By  a 
subsequent  law,  similar  to  that  of  the  Restoration,  the  elect ond  list,  with 
the  addition  of  about  15,000  officials,  aj)pointed  by  the  king,  compose  the 
list  of  jurymen.  Thus,  a  small  proportion  of  the  citizens  are,  at  the  same 
time,  the  electors  of  the  councils  of  arrondissements,  and  of  the  general 
councils  of  the  departments  ;  the  electors  of  the  deputies,  and  the  judges 
of  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

‘  The  number  of  the  persons  entitled  by  their  age  and  their  property  to 
share  in  the  electoral  monopoly,  is  under  200, 000.  We  have  seen,  in 
the  administrative  statistics,  that  the  j)aid  officials,  and  those  who,  al¬ 
though  not  paid  by  the  state,  derive  their  income  from  the  offices  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  government,  are  above  500,000.  It  follows  that  the 
government  has  the  means  of  seducing  and  bribing  the  whole  of  the 
electoral  body. 

*  Four  hundred  of  these  officials  arc  paid  from  20,000  francs  to  400,000 
francs  (the  allowance  of  the  French  ambassador  in  London).  Tw’o  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  officials  receive  from  10,000  francs  to  20,(XX)  francs. 
Seven  thousand  obtain  from  4,500  francs  to  10,000  francs.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  offices  are  worth  from  2,000  francs  to  4,5(X)  francs.  Seventy-five 
thousand  range  between  1,200  francs  and  2,000  francs  ;  125,000  wards, 
from  800  francs  to  1 ,200  francs.  All  the  other  offices  produce  less  than 
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800  francs.  In  short,  here  we  have  245,000  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government,  with  a  salarv'  of  800  francs  for  the  lowest  otfiees,  aiul 
graduallv  rising  to  100,000  francs. 

We  have  stated  that  a  direct  tax  of  200  francs  supposes  an  income  of 
1  800  francs.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  a  gentleman  with  so  small 
an  income  is  not  unwilling  to  add  even  the  insigniticant  sum  of  800  francs 
to  his  annual  revenue,  by  accepting  an  employment.  If  he  is  not  willing 
to  accept  of  it  for  himself,  he  may  be  induced  to  procure  it  for  a  son,  a 
brother,  or  for  a  son-in-law,  as  the  marriage  portion  of  a  daughter.  An 
elector  in  easier  circumstances  will  decline  an  office  so  niggardly  remu¬ 
nerated,  hut  will  be  pleased  with  another  producing  1,800,  2,000.  or 
3,(K)0  francs.  To  the  superior  class  of  electors,  the  bribes  arc  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  best  paid  ])laces.  lluis  it  were  easy  to  imagine  an  electoral 
IkhIv  entirely  composed  of  ])lacemen,  who  would  unanimously  elect,  as 
deputies,  the  ministerial  candidates.  Then  the  459  deputies,  and  the 
})cers  l)cing  provided  for  in  the  same  manner,  the  same  unanimity  would 
prevail  in  the  two  chambers.  Tiic  laws  would  be  passed  by  acclamation 
ns  soon  as  introduced.  Would  not  that  be  a  capital  order  of  things  ?’— 
pp.  113,  114. 

The  description  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  in  these  volumes.  It  Inis  been  given  in  full 
by  almost  idl  the  newspapers,  and,  therefore,  is  already  known  to 
most  of  our  readers.  We  w  ill  offer  them,  instead  of  this,  the 
composition  of  a  French  jury  : — 

'  It  has  lieen  mentioned  in  the  preceding  cha|ytcr,  w  hen  s})caking  of 
the  elections,  that  the  electoral  lists  of  the  departments,  are,  at  the  same 
time,  those  of  the  juiy  for  the  same  departments,  with  the  addition 
of  state  pensioners,  retired  officers,  persons  filling  public  offices,  and 
graduates  of  the  universities.  These  lists  are  made  out  every  year  by 
all  the  mayors  of  the  communes,  assembled  at  the  chief  town  of  their 
canton.  Tliey  arc  then  given  to  the  sub-prefect,  who  sends  them,  with 
his  observations,  to  the  prefect.  The  prefect  revises  those  lists,  and  is 
authorised  to  erase  the  names  of  those  whom  he  considers  improperly 
inserted,  although  no  complaint  should  have  been  made  against  their 
insertion.  Tlie  lists  are  then  published. 

*  Parties  whose  names  have  not  been  inserted  in  the  lists,  or  erased, 
may  claim  their  insertion  ;  and  other  ])artics  may’  claim  the  erasure  of 
electors  impro]K*rly  admitted  ;  hut  the  prefects  and  the  councils  of  pre¬ 
fecture  adjudicate  on  their  claims.  The  law’,  however,  allows  the  in¬ 
terested  parties  to  appeal  to  the  royal  courts  from  the  decisions  of  the 
prefect ;  hut  the  trouble,  expenses,  and  loss  of  time  attendant  on  those 
apjM'als,  deter  most  of  them  from  defending  their  rights.  In  case  the 
numlKT  of  the  electors  of  an  electoral  college  should  be  reduced  under  15th 
the  prefect  may  supply*  the  deficienev  hy  inserting  the  names  of  persons 
paying  less  than  2(K)  fnmes  of  direct  taxes. 

Hut  all  the  persons  entitled  to  serve,  and  inscribed  on  the  lists,  are 
not  called  in  turn  at  the  assizes.  Tlie  prefects  select  every*  year,  from 
the  gener^  lists,  a  certain  number  of  the  electors,  according  to  their 
known  opinions,  carefully  excluding  the  legitimists  and  the  liberals ;  and 
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thus  secure  the  jud^iient  of  their  political  adversaries  by  their  friends. 
This  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  correspondence  communicated  by  M. 
Isumbert  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  twelve  months  a^o,  in  which  a 
prefect  recommended  the  postponement  of  a  trial,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  improved  list  of  electors  and  jiiry  nicn.  Thus,  the  minister 
seems  to  have  nothin"  more  to  fear  from  the  courts  of  justice  than  from 
the  representative  body ;  and  his  subordinates  can  rely  not  only  on  his 
support  and  on  promotion,  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  in  executing  his 
commands,  and  keeping  the  people  in  due  subjection,  but  also  on  the 
severity  of  the  jury  in  case  of  any  prosecution  instituted  by  them  against 
any  one  who  dares  question  their  authority,  resist  the  execution  of  their 
orders,  or  ])ublicly  censure  their  measures. 

‘  llie  general  lists  of  the  jury,  so  reduced  by  the  ])refccts  to  one-fourth 
of  their  former  number,  are  then  forwarded  to  the  ])resident8  of  the  royal 
ctmrts,  who,  every  month,  take  from  those  lists  the  names  of  the  jury¬ 
men  who  are  to  form  the  jury  during  the  following  assizes.  The  forty 
names  are  drawn  by  lot,  at  least  so  the  law  orders  it,  and,  afterwards, 
the  twelve  jurymen  who  are  to  try  the  case  are  chosen  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  by  the  judge,  in  the  presence  of  the  attorney- general,  who  prosecutes, 
and  of  the  prisoner. 

‘  It  might  seem  that,  after  the  careful  reformation  of  the  lists  by  the 
prefects,  the  j)ublic  prosecutors  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  what  they  call 
scandalous  ac(|uittals,  and  to  claim  an  extensive  right  of  challenge.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case.  They  are  by  law  entitled  to  the  half  (twelve)  of 
the  challenges,  and  the  parties  accused  have  the  same  number,  and  no 
more,  however  numerous  they  may  be.  I  have  seen,  in  a  political  pro¬ 
secution,  tw'enty-eight  prisoners  tried  by  ten  ])laccmen,  and  only  two 
independent  men,  tlie  attonicy-gencral  having  challenged  all  the  others. 
Of  course,  they  gave  a  good  verdict. 

‘  V  et,  there  were  still  tw’o  dangerous  ])ractices  in  the  course  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  juries.  First,  the  jurymen  expressed  and  debated 
their  opinions  ;  and  it  sometimes  ha])pened  that  one  or  tw’o  honest,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  courageous  jurvmcn  convinced  their  colleagues,  by  the 
force  of  their  arguments,  or  awakened  in  their  minds  a  sense  of  duty — 
a  feeling  of  mercy.  Sccondlv,  it  was  cjisv  to  know’  the  votes  of  every 
one  of  the  jurymen,  and  to  let  the  public  know  to  whom  w’ere  due  the 
horrid  sentences  so  frecpiently  pronounced.  To  get  rid  of  these  incon¬ 
veniences,  the  law’  was  altered  ;  and  by  the  new  act,  every’  juiy  inan,  on 
retiring  to  consider  the  case,  receives  from  the  president  of  the  court  a 
card,  (mh  bulletin,)  on  which  the  question  relative  to  the  guilt  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  is  written  ;  and  the  jurymen  arc  requested  to  w’ritc  secretly  and  in 
their  turn,  yes  or  no,  under  the  question,  and  to  put  their  cards  in  a  l)ox 
prepared  for  that  ])urpose  ;  afterw’ards,  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  in  the 
presence  of  his  colleagues,  takes  the  cards,  examines  them,  and  declares 
the  majority  for  or  against  the  accusation.  By  such  process  all  discus¬ 
sion  is  precluded,  and  every  one  mav  condemn  without  fear  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  on  the  part  of  tlie  public ;  whilst  an  acquittal  exposes  them 
^1  to  the  vengeance  of  the  government. 

‘  And  that  is  what  is  still  called  trial  by  jury  !’ — pp.  138,  139,  140. 
Our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  over  the  chapters  devoted  to  the 
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uational  guard  aud  to  tlie  press,  both  of  which  are  as  completely 
fettered  as  the  municipal  and  departmental  councils  and  as  the 
jury ;  and  merely  to  glance  at  the  third  part  of  the  volume, 
‘The  working  of* the  governmental  and  administrative  system/ 
Indeed,  we  cannot  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  this  part  of  the 
work  than  by  quoting  the  heads  of  the  chapters  : 

I.  The  Working  of  the  Governmental  and  Administrative  System. 

11.  The  Ministries  of  Interior  and  Justice  tending  only  to  enslave  and 
oppress  the  People. 

III.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  tending  to  keep  the  People  in 

ignorance,  or  to  teach  errors. 

IV.  The  Ministry  of  Finances  absorbing  all  the  resources  of  the 

country. 

V.  The  Ministry'  of  Agriculture  and  Trade  trammelling  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  trade. 

VI.  Tlie  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  an  obstacle  to,  or  a  cause  of  failure 
in  the  execution  of  Public  Works. 

VI 1.  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine. 

VI 11.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

IX.  Conclusion  and  General  Tables. 

Every  one  of  these  chapters  is  full  of  facts ;  and,  generally, 
those  facts  are  supported  by  official  documents,  which  put  beyond 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  author.  The  chapters  on  the  minis¬ 
tries  of  tinance,  of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  of  the  public  works, 
if  translated  into  French  and  published  in  Paris,  would  make 
the  government  itself  blush.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
part,  tlie  author  gives  a  table  of  the  fifteen  ministries  which 
were  formed  from  the  7th  of  August,  1830,  to  December,  1810. 
The  results  arc  very  curious,  and  illustrate  the  consistency  of 
the  present  administration  in  a  manner  which  they  will  not 
rt'lish.  We  see  that — 

*  Firstly,  Marshal  Soult,  the  actual  president  of  the  council,  has  held 
offit'e  in  five  administrations;  in  the  ministries  of  1831  and  1839,  in 
op|)o»ition  to  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Mole;  in  the  ministries  of  1832  and 
1834,  in  co-oj>eration  with  Guizot  and  Thiers  ;  in  the  ministrv  of  1839, 
in  opposition  to  both  Guizot  and  Tliiers ;  and  now’,  in  co-operation  with 
Guizot,  and  in  opposition  to  Tliiers. 

*  Secondly,  Guizot  has  been  seven  times  in  office  :  in  1830  and  1837, 
in  co-opt'ration  with  Count  Mold!  in  the  four  administrations  of  1832, 
April,  1834,  November,  1834,  and  1835,  in  co-operation  with  Tliiers; 
and  now,  in  opp<isition  to  both  Count  Mold  and  Thiers. 

*  Thirdly,  Martin  held  office,  in  1837,  under  Count  Mold  with  Guizot; 
in  1838,  under  Count  Mold  against  Guizot  and  the  Coalition  ;  and  he  is 
now  with  Soult  and  Guizot  against  Count  Mold. 

*  Fourthly,  Villemain  was  in  the  administration  of  1839,  in  opposition 
to  Count  Mold,  Guizot,  and  Thiers;  he  is  now  in  the  ministry’ with 
Guizot. 
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*  Fifthly,  Duchatel  made  part  of  the  three  administrations  of  April 
and  Noveinher,  1834,  and  Fchruary,  1835,  in  co-operation  with  Thiers 
and  Guizot;  then,  in  183(>,  under  Thiers  against  Guizot ;  in  1837,  under 
Mol^,  and  with  Ciuizot,  against  Thiers;  in  1839,  with  Pussy  and  Du- 
faure,  against  Mol^,  Guizot,  and  Thiers. 

‘  Sixthly.  Cunin  Gridaine  was  in  the  Passy-Dufaure  ministry,  against 
Mol^,  Guizot,  and  Tliiers. 

*  Sei'cnthly.  Teste  Nvas  also  in  the  Passy-Dufaure  administration. 

*  Eighthly.  Humann  had  been  in  four  administrations  with  Thiers  and 
Guizot.  Then,  in  1836,  he  was  with  Thiers,  in  opposition  to  Guizot 
and  Soiilt ;  and  he  latterly  was  with  Guizot,  in  oj)position  to  '^Thiers. 

‘  Lacave  Laplagne,  his  successor,  was  in  the  Mole  ministry  of  1838, 
in  opposition  to  Thiers  and  Guizot ;  he  is  no\v  with  Guizot,  against  Mold 
and  Thiers. 

‘  \inthly.  Duperrd  was  with  Tliiers  and  Guizot  in  the  ministries  of 
1831  and  1835  ;  then  in  the  ministry  of  Thiers,  in  opposition  to  Guizot, 
in  1836;  then  in  the  Passy-Dufaure  administration,  against  '^Fliiers  and 
(iuizot,  in  1839  ;  and  now,  witli  Guizot,  he  is  in  opposition  to  lliiers, 
Passy,  and  Dufaure. 

‘  And  this  is  tlic  administration  daily  commended  hy  the  Dondon  press 
for  the  abilities,  the  consistency,  and  the  unanimity  of  its  memhers  ! 
Indeed,  1  cannot  account  for  the  extraordinary  concurrence  of  all  our 
journals  in  the  same  views  of  the  subject,  but  by  a  most  extraordinary 
inihience  exerted  over  their  con*espon<lcnts ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  F.ditors,  if  better  accpiainted  with  the  facts,  would  not  hesitate  to 
retnict  their  erroneous  notions,  and  honestly  represent  the  vices  inherent 
in  the  French  governmental  and  administrative  system.’ — pj).  2*21,  •2*22. 

The  general  results  of  the  govermnoiital  and  administrative 
system,  are  given  in  three  other  statistical  tables,  which  now  de¬ 
mand  onr  attention,  and  which  we  reeoniinend  to  the  medita¬ 
tions  of  moralists,  of  statesmen,  and,  above  all,  of  the  religious 
public. 

The  fii*st  is  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  80  dejiartments  of 
Tranee — exhibiting  the  amount  of  their  respective  ])opulation, 
Rud  of  the  taxes  paid,  and  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
the  inhabitants ; — the  physical  condition  eom])rehending  agri¬ 
culture,  food,  manufactures,  ])aupcrism,  and  longevity ;  the 
nioral  condition,  tested  by  instruction  or  ignorance,  religious 
zejd,  criminality,  bmstardy,  and  foundlings.  The  second  and 
third  tjibles  present  the  eighty-six  depaitments  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid,  to  the  degree  of  agriculture,  pauperism,  religious 
zeal,  criminality,  ifec.  ifcc. ;  *145  departments,  with  a  maximum  of 
population,  &;c.  ifce.,  form  the  second  table ;  and  PJ  departments, 
"ith  a  miniflium,  &c.  &c.,  form  the  third. 

It  wmdd  be  impossible  to  exhibit  all  the  consequences  wliich 
niipht  be  inferred  from  these  documents,  even  in  an  article  en¬ 
tirely  (l(*vot(*d  to  the  subject.  Idie  author  himself  did  not  at- 
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tempt  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  astounded  at  the  result  of  his 
iuvestij^atious,  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  explain  their  causes. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  leads  us  to  regret  that  the 
Hutlior  stops  short,  and  chooses  to  let  the  public  i)ursue  an  object, 
which  he  himself  could  have  easily  achieved.  In  the  last  part, 
he  ouj^ht  not  to  have  adopted  the  otheial  denomination  ‘riven  by 
the  government  to  its  ehurch  establishment,  and  taken  it  as  a 
standard  of  relipous  zeal;  and  then  he  would  not  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  on  seeinjr  criminality  increase,  according  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  priests: — 

“  (Juapsivi  ccrlo  lucem  ingcinuicjue  reperta."* 

Religion  is  (piite  out  of  the  (piestion.  It  is  priestcraft — it  is 
church  and  state  woi'ship,  and  not  religious  zeal  ; — it  is  inam- 
inou,  and  not  the  author  of  ('hristianity  whieli  produces  such  ap¬ 
palling  results,  not  in  catholic  France  only,  but  also  here,  in  Pro¬ 
testant  Fngland.  Let  Sir  Robert  Peel  act  upon  the  suggestions 
of  the  author,and  institute  a  severe  and  conscientious  in(|uirv;  and 
he  will  soon  be  convineed  that  state-church  establishments,  ir- 
rcligion,  pauperism,  immorality,  and  criminality,  all  go  hand  in 
hand — that  the  statistical  tables  of  England  would  tally  with 
those  of  France. 

We  have  jwcomplished  our  task.  Hitherto  we  have  not  said 
one  word  about  the  manner  in  w  hich  the  author  has  executed  the 
uudcrtakiug  w  hich  he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  The  is  so 

overw  helmingly  important,  that  even  a  professed  review  er  is  aj)t 
to  lose  sight  of  all  considerations  of  a  merely  literary  character, 
in  the  perusal.  We  cannot  omit  to  add,  however,  that  the 
style  ill  w  hich  the  author  of  ‘  France’  composes,  is  not  less  re¬ 
markable  than  the  contents  of  his  book.  Although  perfectly 
(pialiticd  to  shine  as  a  w  riter,  as  he  has  proved  by  those  touches 
ot  wit,  humour,  and  sarcjism,  with  which  he  has  enlivened  the 
drier  parts  of  his  subject;  yet,  he  manifests  that  complete 
self-control,  which  enables  men  of  the  first  class,  when  coii- 
si'ious  of  having  a  serious  business  in  hand,  to  keep  every  inferior 
object  in  entire  subordination  to  the  acdiievement  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  design.  The  ri'sult  is,  a  view  of  the  whole  system  ot  go¬ 
vernment  in  France,  condensed  within  the  compaiCs  of  less  than 
thm'  hundred  pages,  and  yet  everywhere  clear;  conveying  to 
the  ri'adcr  s  mind  a  strong  impression  of  the  knowledge,  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  sincerity  of  the  w  riter,  ivs  well  as  a  distinct  exhibition 
ot  the  inechanisin  ot  that  vast  machiuery,  by  means  of  whose 
jHiwerfiil  motive  principle  and  lubricated  wheels,  the  French 
nation  an*  ruled,  as  we  have  been  boastfully  assured,  *  without 
an  etlort.  In  slmrt,  this  volume  pn'sents  the  onlv  means  ae- 
I't'Hsible  to  ton*igners,  of  understandiuij:  the  internal  adininis- 
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tration  of  France ;  while,  to  all  other  nations,  it  is  at  once  a  bea¬ 
con  and  a  model ; — a  heaeon,  to  warn  them  against  those 
dangers  with  which  the  system  of  central  government  is  fraught ; 
and  a  model  for  those  who  may  nndertakc  to  exhibit  the  action 
of  the  ruling  powers  in  their  own  country. 


Art.  II.  Die  Authentic  des  Pcntateuches  Erwiesen  tt.  s.  v\  The 
Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  demonstrated.  By  Ernest  WiUiain 
llenystenberg,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  and  ordinary  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  latter  at  Berlin.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  Ixxxiv.  502,  GG2. 
‘ikTlin.  183G— 1839. 


The  name  of  Professor  Ilengstcnbcrg,  of  Herlin,  must  he  familiar 
to  all  who  take  an  interest,  either  in  the  ndigious  condition  of 
the  continent,  or  in  the  progress  of  biblical  literature  among  our 
learned  and  laborions  neighbours,  the  (lermans.  Tliough  yet, 
comparatively,  but  a  young  man,  he  has  for  a  number  of  years 
occupied  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  advocates  ol’  evan¬ 
gelical  truth, ‘’and  sound  bildieal  exegesis  in  his  native  country. 
Among  a  nation  of  scholars,  his  claims  to  pre-eminence  as  a 
profound  and  accurate  interpreter  of  scripture,  there  are  few  who 
will  venture  to  dispute ;  whilst,  as  a  firm,  unsparing,  and  indomi- 
tahle  opponent  of  rationalism,  in  .all  its  forms,  he  h.as  outstripped 
every  one  of  his  confederates,  both  in  zeal  and  in  success.  In 
the  pages  of  the  Evangelische  Kirchen  ZeituiHf,  [Journal  of  the 
Kvangelical  Church,]  of  which  he  is  editor,  he  wages  a  fearless 
warfare  with  every  species  of  theological  error  ;  and  is  not  slow  to 
castigate  what  he  deems  the  aberrations  of  individuals  on  his  own 
side,  as  well  as  the  heresies  of  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
great  (piestions  which  now'  divide  the  advocates  of  neologianism 
.and  eliristianity,  of  protestantism  and  Catholicism  on  tlie  con¬ 
tinent.  He  is,  in  fact,  not  only  a  perfect  niallms  hei'eticorum^ 
hut  we  fear  a  little  of  an  Ishm.ael  in  theological  eontroversv;  at 


any  rate,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  stern,  uncompromising 
opposition  to  the  ruinous  errors  which  have  so  long  infected  the 
theology  of  (jcrmany,  should  have  bctr.ayed  him  into  several 
hitter  and  harsh  censures  of  individuals  who  have  the  good 
c.au8c  JUS  much  jit  hejirt  as  himself,  but  have  not  been  endow  ed 
with  such  eounige,  natural  decision  of  char.aeter,  and  vigorous 
powers  of  reasoning,  as  luivc  fallen  to  his  sluirc,  or  have  not  so 
hdly  escaped  from  the  tw  ilight  of  early  preposs(*ssions,  into  that 
clear  light  in  which  he  is  privileg(al  to  w  jilk.  This  luis  embroiled 
him  in  controversies  with  his  brethren,  which  have  not  only 
Wasted  his  energies  in  «i  great  measure  fruitlessly,  but  have  given 
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wlvantage  to  the  common  foe,  and  have  somewhat  affected  his 
own  reputation.  It  were  to  be  wished,  also,  that  .even  towards 
the  enemies  of  the  truth  he  had  adopted  a  tone  partaking  a  little 
more  of  ‘  the  meekness  of  wisdom’, — combining  somewhat  more 
of  the  suaviter  in  rnodo  with  the  fortiter  in  re,  than  he  has  seen 
meet  to  assume,  for  the  most  part,  in  his  strietures  on  tliem,  and 
on  their  writings.  To  a  certain  degree  of  severity,  where  it  is 
HO  richly  deserved  as  by  the  German  ncologians,  we  have  no 
objection ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  eases,  and  theirs  is  be- 
vond  all  doubt  one  of  them,  where  it  becomes  a  sacred  duty  to 
‘  rebuke  sharply  that  others  may  fear.’  Jhit  in  the  tone  of 
llengstenberg,  there  is  too  often  a  bitter  and  sarcastic  con¬ 
temptuousness  tow'ards  his  antagonists,  which  has  more  the  a[)- 
pearance  of  personal  hostility,  than  of  zeal  for  the  ti*nth.  Jus- 
ti(«  compels  us  also  to  add,  that  his  controversial  keenness  has 
in  one  or  two  cases  seduced  him  into  gross  unfairness  towards 
his  opponents,  in  withholding  from  them  that  eredit  and  respect, 
to  which  in  common  equity  they  arc  entitled.  Thus,  De  AVette 
is  hardly  admitted  by  him  to  possess  the  le.arning  of  a  school¬ 
boy  ;  and  Gesenius,  who,  w  hatever  may  have  been  his  defects  as 
a  theologian  and  interpreter  of  scripture,  w  as  beyond  all  doubt 
one  of  the  first  Hebraists  of  his  dav,  is  sometimes  treated  as  if 
he  were  the  merest  sciolist  in  the  sacred  tongue.*  All  this  is 
to  be  regretted,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
blind  us  to  Pn)fessor  Hengstenberg’s  great  merits  as  a  biblical 
scholar,  and  his  valuable  services  as  an  advocate  of  genuine 
evangelical  truth.  Allowances  also  must  be  made  for  the  natural 
ardour  of  his  temperament,  and  for  the  tremendous  provocation 
he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  neologian  party.  Hut  it  is 
best  that,  on  such  a  point  he  should  plead  his  own  defence,  and, 
therefore,  we  shall  submit  to  our  readers  the  remarks  with 
w  hich  he  closes  the  prolegomena  to  the  w  ork  before  us — a  work 
more  than  any  other  of  his  larger  productions  marked  by  stw  erity 
of  tone  towards  his  opponents  : — 

*  The  tone  of  this  book  will  in  many  places  be  displeasing  to  many. 
People  will  denounce  its  want  of  charity,  its  harshness,  its  passionateness. 
The  author  did  not  write  dow’n  the  passages,  w’hich  may  give  occasion  to 
such  censures  at  first  without  mature  deliberation  nor  without  pain; 


•  Gesenius,  who  was  a  eoarse-niimled  man,  and  fond  of  inilulgiiig  in  vuljrar 
jesting  a  propensity  which  he  gratified  as  uuserupulously  at  the  ex|H*nse  of 
patriiux’hs  and  a|M>stles,  as  at  that  of  his  coiiteui|K)rarics — was  w  ont  to  n'talisie 
upon  his  ant^)nist,  hy  the  undignified  ex|)edient  of  making  him  the  ohjeet  of 
ridietde  to  his  class.  One  of  his  favourite  modes  of  doing  this  was,  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  Ileiigstenherg,  to  stop,  after  pronouncing  the  first  syllable  of  his  name, 
Hntpst.,  and  gasp  as  if  unable  to  finish  it.  ‘  nenjrst’  in  (lerman,  means 
•  stallion.*  ^ 
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and  he  aftensarils  revised  them  to  see  if  he  might  not  venture  to  soften 
them,  i)ut  this  he  dared  not  do.  Even  had  he  no  other  interest  at  hemt 
but  that  of  science,  he  would  feel  himself  constrained  to  speak  in  strong 
language  against  the  attempts  of  his  opj)oncnts.  When,  however,  not 
onlv  science,  but,  as  he  sincerely  believes,  religion  itself  is  endangered  by 
their  attempts,  (it  being  impossible  to  sepjirate  the  fate  of  religion,  from 
that  of  its  written  records),  and  where  these  attempts  as  they  tend  to 
irreligion,  proceed  also  from  irreligion,  he  would  have  sinned  against 
himself,  had  he  not  allowed  this  conviction  to  exercise  an  influence  on  his 
tone.  Equitable  opponents  will  measure  him  by  his  own  standard  ;  they 
will  direct  their  strictures,  not  so  much  against  the  tone  of  the  author, 
ns  agiiinst  his  entire  religious  stand-point,  of  which  the  former  is  but  a 
necessar)’  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  he  cares  little  whether  they 
do  so  or  not.  llis  sole  anxiety  is,  that  he  may  retain  a  good  conscience, 
and  that  he  may  not  need  to  dread  that  account  which  he  must  one  day 
give  of  this  book  to  his  Lord  and  God,  by  whom  strength  has  been 
given  for  it,  and  whose  blessing  upon  it  he  implores.’ — p.  Ixxxiv. 

This  seems  to  us  candid  and  honest ;  and,  in  truth,  as  far  as 
the  volume  before  us  is  concerned,  wc  do  not  know  that  there  is 
one  of  the  strictures  it  contains,  w  hich  has  not  been  fully  merited, 
or  which  wc  should  desire  to  see  clothed  in  a  milder  tone.  The 
impudence  and  arrogance  of  the  rationalists  arc  in  full  i)arallel 
with  the  bold  impiety  and  reckless  scepticism  of  their  system. 

The  w  ork  by  w  hieh  Ilcngstenberg  has  hitherto  been  best  known 
in  this  country,  is  liis  ‘  Christoloyie  des  Alien  Testaments*  in 
w  Inch  he  explains  .and  illustr.atcs  the  intimations  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  respecting  the  person,  w  ork,  .and  kingdom  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  This  is  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  biblical  student. 
Profoundly  learned,  unwcaricdly  laborious,  adding  great  acute¬ 
ness  to  great  solidity  and  good  sense,  the  author  has  in  this  pro¬ 
duction  supplied  a  w  ork  w  liich  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Messianic  portion  of  the  Jewish 
scriptures.  On  the  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah,  contained 
in  the  professedly  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  particul.arly  full;  and,  .after  using  it  for  several  years 
as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  that  veiy  ditlicult  part  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  volume,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  by  far 
the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  these  predic¬ 
tions  extant.  Mdiat  Moses  Stu.art  has  said  of  it,  appears  to  us 
perfectly  just ;  he  calls  it,  ‘  a  masterly  performance,  a  fine  exhi¬ 
bition  of  enlightened  and  thorough  philology  and  exegesis,  and 
an  able  effort  to  vindicate  and  explain  the  Mcssi.'inic  prophecies 
of  the  (Jld  T^estament.’*  A  verv"  good  translation  of  the  whole 
work  has  appeared  in  Amcric.%  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  licuel  Keith, 
Professor  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of 

*  Quoted  in  American  Bib.  Uepositor\',  for  Octolwr,  1S4(),  p. 
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\'ir{?inia  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1839,)  wliich  we  should  be  f^lad  to  sec 
reprinted  in  this  eouiitr}*.* 

The  work  now  before  us,  has  occupied  the  mind  of  the  author 
for  several  years;  and,  Jis  compared  with  his  Christolojrie,  it 
bears  evident  ti-aces  of  increasing:  power  and  maturity.  It  is  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  valuable  work  in  the  department  touhich 
it  belonjrs,  that  the  restless  industry  of  (Icrman  scholarship  has 
produced.  It  is  one  also,  which  all  who  arc  ac(iuainted  with  the 
pri'sent  state  of  biblical  learning  in  that  country,  will  admit  to 
have  been  much  needed.  From  the  time  of  Lc  Clerc,  and,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  reign  of  rationalism  commenced,  a  mass  of 
theories  regarding  the  composition  of  the  Fentateuch,  and  ob¬ 
jections  to  its  authenticity  and  integrity,  had  been  gradually 
accnnndated,  which  from  their  very  number  and  variety  had 
tended  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  general  observers  the  notion, that 
the  orthodox  opinions  on  this  head  were  far  from  being  tenable. 
To  these  attacks  on  this  portion  of  the  sacred  records,  numerous 
replies  had  from  time  to  time  been  issued  ;  so  that,  perhaj^s,  not 
one  of  the  objections  or  cavils  of  the  neologians  had  been  left 
without  a  suilicient  answer.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  these 
rt'plics  had  proceeded  from  men  whose  stand-point  was  not  that 
of  rigid  orthodoxy,  and  who  had  adopted  views,  or  uho  made  con¬ 
cessions,  of  which  the  enemies  of  inspiration  were  not  slow  to 
take  advantjige.  Tliere  was  a  want  also,  of  some  work  which 
should  present  in  an  orderly  and  vigorous  manner,  all  that  the 
friends  of  truth  had  to  say,  in  defence  of  the  ^losaic  writiuj;s, 
and  in  reply  to  those  by  whom  their  claims  were  im})ugncd, — 
a  work  which  had  of  late  become  the  more  necessary,  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  opposite  party  had  been  careful  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  views  under  all  the  advantages  which  rhetorical  artiticc 
and  connected  argumentation  could  supply.  To  remove  this 
appearance  of  insecurity  and  unsettledncss  on  the  part  of  the 
advoi’atcs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  writings — to  subject 
the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  adversaries  to  a  thorough  and 
searching  scrutiny,  on  the  ground  of  rigid  supra-naturalism, — 

•  e  \>erci*ive  that  an  nbrid^riMl  translation,  by  the  Uev.  J.  K.  Arnold,  is  an¬ 
nounced  ua  alM>iit  tt)  make  its  appearance  in  London.  Why  an  ahrUhjed  tnnis- 
lation  7  .Vbrid^incnts  arc  pood,  only  when  the  oripinal  work  is  too  u'ordy,  or 
too  much  loaded  with  inconymnits  matter.  In  all  otlier  c:ises,  thev  aiv  real 
evils,  as  they  give  ns  only  the  ‘disjnneta  ineinhra,’ instead  of  the  complete  and 
harnionions  tlevelopment — ‘  totus  teres  atqne  rotnndus,’ — of  tlie  author's  vieus. 
In  the  case  of  llenpstenlH'rp's  Christolayie^  neither  of  the  two  eoinlitioiis  ahtAe 
s|H'ritied  exist;  there  is  nothinp  we  (‘onld  wish  retrenched;  and  we  cannot 
ctuMyne  how  Mr.  Arnold  is  to  achieve  his  projected  ahridpinent,  except,  hv 
cluninatnip  thost*  elalximtc  exept‘tieul  discussions  which,  to  tlie  thoronpli 
scholar  constitute  the  chiet  value  ot  llenpstenherp's  work,  however  inueli  they 
nia\  transcend  the  tnotlem  standard  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
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and  to  present  tlic  evidence  for  the  integritv  and  authenticity  of 
the  lV‘ntatciich,  as  these  have  been  maintained  in  the  church  of 
(lod,  from  the  time  of  Moses  downwards,  in  such  a  form  as 
should  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  candid  en(|uirer,  and  silence  if 
not  confute  the  gainsay er;  this  was  the  important  task  which 
remained  to  he  undertaken  for  the  cause  of  truth  in  (iermany, 
and  to  this  Dr.  llengstcnberg  has  addressed  himself  in  the 
volumes  before  us.  \Vc  are  beai*tily  glad  such  a  duty  has  fallen 
into  his  hands.  Of  all  men  in  Germany,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  he  is  the  fittest  to  be  the  champion  of  truth  in  such  a 
field.  11  is  unbending  orthodoxy — his  profound  h'arning — his 
logical  and  exegetieal  tact — his  indomitable  diligence — his 
minute  accuracy — and  his  Hannibal-like  hatred  of  rationalism, 
in  all  its  forms,  ])oint  him  out  as  the  individual  to  whom  the 
weighty  interests  of  this  great  controversy  might  with  the  full¬ 
est  confidence,  both  in  the  honesty  and  the  prowess  of  the 
champion,  be  entrusted.  As  a  writer  in  Tholuck^s  Anzeiger, 
(Jahrg.  1830,  s.  018)  justly  says,  he  is  beyond  all  doubt,  ^  the 
most  valiant  of  all  the  more  recent  theologians’  of  his  country ; 
and  his  furniture  and  skill,  arc  at  least  ccjual  to  his  valour.  In 
the  present  encounter,  his  l)f)w  has  not  turned  back,  nor  his 
sword  returned  empty.  Against  one  after  another  of  the  heroes 
of  rationalism — l)e  Wettc,  Von  Holden,  Vatke,  llitzig — he  has 
successfully  kept  the  field,  parrying  their  deadliest  thrusts,  and, 
when  he  had  exhausted  their  strength,  levelling  them  with  the 
dust.  As  Englishmen,  in  whose  uncompromising  temper,  and 
after  whose  un-mystical,  earnest,  practical,  and  straightforward 
fjushion,  llengstcnberg  is  reproached  by  his  countryman  with 
writing,  we  feel  j)roud  of  this  work,  believing  that  it  lias  done 
irreparable  damage  to  the  cause  of  infidelity,  and  rendered 
immense  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth.  To  the  latter,  the 
author’s  services  are  likely  to  prove  valuable,  not  merely  by  over¬ 
throwing  its  o})})oncnts,  but  by  what  is,  perhaps,  still  ifiore  im¬ 
portant — teaching  its  friends  how  to  be  true  to  its  interests,  and 
how  best  to  maintain  its  cause. 

Dr.  llcngstenberg  has  chosen  to  arrange  his  work  in  the  form 
of  separate  treatises  or  essays,  upon  the  leading  topics  of  imjior- 
tance  in  the  controversy  to  which  it  relates.  This  plan  he  has 
followed,  he  tells  us,  against  his  better  judgment,  which  would 
have  led  him  to  pursue  a  more  connected,  systematic,  and  logi¬ 
cal  order,  in  w  hieh  the  subjects  discussed  should  have  been  taken 
up  according  to  their  natural  sequence.  This  certainly  would 
have  been  mnch  preferable  for  the  reader,  who  has  now'  to 
undergo  the  labour  of  reconstructing  the  author’s  materials  so 

to  perceive  the  full  force  of  his  reasonings  and  researches. 
1  he  reason  w  hieh  Dr.  1  lengstenberg  assigns  for  the  course  he  has 
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Riloptod,  derives  its  force  from  a  practice  of  wliicli  the  (icrmans 
are  much  too  fond— that  of  publishing  the  first  volume  of  a 
work,  before  the  author  has  commenced  the  second — a  practice 
w  hicli  has  entailed  upon  the  literature  of  that  country,  a  larger 
number  of  untinished  works  than  can  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the 
literature  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  besides.  ‘  Though  these  con¬ 
tributions,*  says  he,  ‘  are  intended  to  embrace  the  enquiry  re¬ 
garding  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  whole  extent, 
yet  the  autlior  knows  not  when  the  end  is  to  follow’  the  begiii- 
iiing,  the  second  volume  the  first.  At  the  best,  with  that  toil¬ 
some  work  which  the  subject  demands,  this  can  only  be  after 
the  lapse  of  some  years.  In  this  case,  he  did  not  deem  it  suita¬ 
ble  to  commence  with  a  topic  for  which  the  work  of  Ranke  had 
just  done  so  much.*  lie  believed,  therefore,  that  he  might 
yield  to  his  own  inclination  ;  especially  as  in  the  Prolegomena,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  give  such  a  view  as  will  gather  the  scattered 
|M)rtions  into  one.  lie  had  also  in  liis  eye  the  advantage  to  tl»e 
reader  of  rendering  by  this  means  less  tiresome  tliose  investi¬ 
gations  w  hich  have  to  do  w  ith  the  external  evidence,  and  wliich, 
w  hen  presented  in  their  entire  fullness  all  at  onee,  arc  apt  to 
fatigue.*  (Vol.  I,  p.  Ixxxiv.) 

The  author  commences  his  work  by  Prolegomena,  extending 
over  Ht  pages.  In  these  he  discusses  the  causes  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  w  hich  theologians  of  the  rationalist  school  have  manifested 
to  tlic  claims  of  the  Pentatcucli,  w  hilst  these  have  been  admitted 
and  proceeded  upon  by  historians  of  the  highest  order,  and  w  itli 
liardly  an  exception.  This  latter  fact  shows  that  it  is  not  from 
any  real  defect  in  point  of  evidence  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
Mosaic  writings  has  i)cen  so  fiercely  and  pertinaciously  assailed 
by  the  rationalists.  The  cause,  therefore,  must  be  sought  some¬ 
where  else;  and  the  author  very  clearly  traces  it  to  that  dislike 
of  everything  supernatural,  that  aversion  from  right  view  s  of  the 
holiuess'of  the  divine  character,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  necessity 
ol  ri'pentance,  that  opposition  to  the  leading  features  which 
mark  the  characters  of  the  men  whom  the  Pentateuch  holds  up 
to  our  admiration,  and  that  incapacity  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  sacred  writings,  which  distinguish  all  the  disciples  ot  the 
neological  selunds.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  ditlercut 
views  which  have  been  entertained  regarding  the  Pentateuch, 
as  rt'spc'cts  both  its  Mosaic  origin,  and  the  historical  character 
of  its  narratives,  by  ditlcrent  writers.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
there  is  tii*st  the  party  ot  those  w  ho  deny  the  authenticity  ot 

•  The  Mihjert  which  the  author  alludes,  is  the  ‘  Design  nud  Tnity  of  the 
Pentateuch,^  a  subject  which  luis  been  discussed  with  much  ahilitv,  by  1*.  Ik 
Kanke,  in  his  (yet  untinished)  work,  entitled  ‘  Viitersuchtinnen  ueh.  d. 
tfuck  M.  s.  IT.  Erlang.  lKi4. 
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the  Pentateuch  alt(»"ether,  or  with  very  triflinj^  exceptions.  At  the 
head  oftlicsc  in  (jerinany  stands  Dc  ^Vette,  followed  by  Hart¬ 
mann,  Von  liohlen,  Vatke,  and  perhaps,  also,  Gesenius.  A  se¬ 
cond  party  admits  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  more  important  and 
comprehensive  parts  of  the  Pentateuch ; — the  leader  of  this 
party  is  Eichhorn,  and  its  ablest  advocate  at  present  is  Block,  who 
concludes  that  ‘  the  code  of  haws  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  is, 
as  respects  its  entire  spirit,  purely  Mosaic,  and  that  not  only  as 
rejjards  the  more  fjeneral  moral  precepts,  but  also  as  rej^ards 
the  special  regulations  concerning  the  Levitical  otferings, 
and  cleansings,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  whole. 
By  a  third  party,  the  authenticity  of  all  tlic  five  ])ooks 
in  all  tlicir  parts  is  maintained,  though  some  admit  the 
existence  of  a  few  glosses  ;  and  others  go  the  length  of  conceding 
that  there  are  more  extensive  interpolations,  of  whom  Jahn  has 
advanced  so  far  that  he  Inis  laid  himself  open  in  many  cases  to 
his  adversaries.  To  this  party,  besides  Jahn,  belong  ^lichaelis. 
Hug,  Movers,  tSack,  and  Ranke,  ‘whose  work  is  the  best,^  says 
llengstenberg,  ‘  which  has  yet  been  written  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentfitench.^  As  respects  the  historical 
character  of  the  narratives  in  these  books,  some,  while  they  re¬ 
ject  what  does  not  square  with  their  dogmatical  views,  neverthe¬ 
less  contend,  that  whatever  does  not  transcend  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  things,  may  be  viewed  as  historically  true.  Among 
these,  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Meyer,  Bertholdt,  and  Gesenins,  ,take 
the  lead.  Others,  among  whom  are  He  M  ette,  \  atke,  Baur 
(of  Tubingen),  and  ^  on  Bolden,  with  greater  logical  consistency, 
though  with  an  audacity  winch  is  almost  incredible,  maintain 
that  ‘  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  source  of  history,  is  clearly  useh^ss ; 
for  there  is  no  firm  historical  basis  for  anything  therein — all  is 
mvthic:  it  is  onlv  the  want  of  versification  which  has  hitherto 
dejwivedthe  Pentateuch  ofthchonoursof  j)oetrv.’  1'hebold  avowal 
of  this  opinion  llengstenberg  hails  as  of  good  omen,  because  it  is 
in  such  gross  opposition  to  all  sound  historicjil  feeling,  and  be¬ 
cause,  generally,  ever}’  error  must  complete  itself,  and  reach  its 
zenith,  before  the  return  to  truth  can  begin.  Among  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  this  error,  however,  there  is  a  dilfercnce  of  view, 
arising  from  this — ‘  that  some,  as  Dc  AVettc,  content  them¬ 
selves  .with  merely  pulling  down,  and  protest  against  all  attempts 
to  rebuild  ;  whilst  others,  as  Baur  and  \  atke,  are  for  attempt¬ 
ing  this  rebuilding.  To  tliis  latter  aim  belongs  an  extraordinary 
daring  courage,  of  which,  in  the  province  of  profane  history,  one 
can  scarcely  hnd  an  instance.  There,  every  one  knows,  that 
>'ithout  stones,  men  can  build  oidy  castles  in  the  air.  Ah  !  But 
this  ciusc  is  only  that  of  the  common  historian  !  The  phifosophic 
historian  is  in  possession  of  the  laws,  according  to  which,  history 
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miiitt  unfold  itself.  Necessity  includes  actuality.  Why,  then, 
require  any  piu-ticuhir  outward  proofs  for  the  latter  ?  To  lay 
such  at  the  basis,  is  only  a  hiiidraucc,  and  one  must  rejoice 
when  none  such  exist ;  for  when  they  do,  they  seldom 
with  the  necessary  laws,  and  one  lias  the  toil  of  cuttin^^  and 
shaping,  and  fitting  and  taking  away.  As  to  modifyinj;  tlic 
laws  by  them,  that  is  a  thin*,^  not  once  to  be  thou^dit  of  by  anybody. 
Ever}’  contradiction  which  rests  merely  on  outward  evidence,  is 
for  ‘  science'  and  its  pric.sts  a  tiling  of  no  worth.  (\'atkc  p.  vii.) 
C'oiniuon  criticism  can  only  kill ;  philosophic  criticism  can  re¬ 
store  to  life ;  it  lias  all  in  itself,  and  calls,  aloud,  ‘  1  am,  and 
none  else."  (p.  Ixxii.)  Another  ditference  amonj^  the  opponents 
of  the  claims  of  the  Pentateuch,  has  arisen  from  the  cirenin- 
stance  that  some  repird  the  conqiosition  and  ])ublieation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as  an  intentional  piece  of  fraud,  and  others,  as  if 
ashamed  of  such  wicked  thouj^hts,  dismiss  this  idea.  Mn  tine, 
we  find  a  pcrtect  swarm  of  ditferences,  when  we  east  our  eyi  s 
u|Mm  the  views  of  tlic  opponents  respectin*^  the  relations  of  these 
five  b(K)ks  to  each  other,  the  time  of  the  composition  of  each, 
and  the  time  of  the  eollectinjc  and  uttering  of  the  whole.  Here 
the  grand  principle  of  subjectivity*  celebrates  its  triumph.  Not 
two  of  the  more  distinguished  critics  are  here  agreed  as  to  the 
proper  solution  of  the  most  important  problems.  It  is  a  strife 
of  all  against  all.  We  had  designed,  at  first,  to  present  our 
reailers  with  the  ludicrous  scene  of  this  conflict,  in  certain  par¬ 
ticulars,  in  order  that  from  the  confusion  that  prevails  among  the 
positive  rc'sults  of  the  more  recent  criticism  (which  remains  uni¬ 
form  only  so  long  as  it  is  controlled  by  a  common  dogmatical  in¬ 
fluence),  they  mayeonehide  respecting  the  boasted  security  of  its 
negative  results.  Hut  an  irresistible  disgust  overeamo  us,  and  we 
could  not,  after  entering  the  jirovince  of  Caprice,  persuade  our¬ 
selves  to  collect  the  mass  of  vagaries  that  lie  scattered  there.  Any 
one  may  supply  the  omission,  who  will  take  some  of  the  leading 
works  of  these  authors  into  his  hands,  and  compare  them  one  witli 
another,  'fhe  im))ression  will  be  much  the  same  as  that  which 
fine  receives  in  a  Jewish  school.'  (p.  Ixxiv.) 

Following  the  Prolegomena,  the  first  subject  discussed  by  lb*. 
Hengstenberg  is  ‘the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  the  exisVence 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.'  Under  the  former 
of  these  heads,  his  design  is  to  set  juside  what  has  often  been 
used  as  an  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch— 
viz.,  its  being  found  among  the  Samaritans.  This  lie  shows  to 
be  an  argument  of  no  weight,  as  the  Samaritans  must  have  oh- 

i.  f.,  as  uc  shouhl  say,  of  (Midi  writer  lucasuriiig  his  upiiiioiis  l>v  liijj  oun 
prcjuditx's  and  prt'dileetioiis. 
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tained  the  Pentateuch  at  a  late  period  from  the  Jews.  In  order 
to  establish  this  conclusion  he  enters  upon  a  lonj^^and  learned  in¬ 
quiry’  as  to  who  the  Samaritans  were,  and  concludes  that  so  far 
from  heinjr,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  composite  race,  partly 
of  Israelitish  and.  partly  of  heathen  origin,  their  source  was 
piu’cly  heathen,  and  that  the  hitter  hatred  shown  towards  them 
hythe  Jews  arose  from  their  wishing;  to  he  sharers  with  them  in 
the  privilejj^cs  and  hopes  of  Israel.  To  tliis  invaluable  disser¬ 
tation  succeeds  a  lenj^thened  investij^ation  of  the  traces  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  and  reverence  for,  the  Hooks  of  Moses,  in  the 
kinjjdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  For  this  purpose  the  writiiijj^s  of 
llosea  and  Amos,  the  prophets  of  that  kin«;doni,  and  the  Hooks 
of  Kin"s,  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  evidences  which  they 
furnish,  in  favour  of  the  position  the  author  seeks  to  establish, 
hrouj^ht  out.  Haviii"  prosecuted  this  inquiry,  he  feels  himstdf 
in  circumstances  to  administer  due  castigation  to  Messrs.  Von 
Holden  and  Vatke,  who  have  had  the  audacity  boldly  to  deny 
the  existence  of  any  traces  of  accpiaintancc  with  the  Pentateuch 
in  these  hooks,  and  the  former  of  whom  coolly  observes,  that 
‘  here  the  argntuentuni  a  silentio  is  so  valid,  that  one  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  these  older  prophets  knew  nothing  of  the 
Pentateuch  Such  assertions,  Dr.  I  Icngstenhcrg  justly  remarks — 

‘  May  be  adduced  to  prove  (without  any  hyperbole)  that  those  by  whom 
they  are  made  have  not  thoroughly  perused  a  single  chapter  of  these 
prophets.  For  there  is  not  a  chapter,  in  which  references  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch — utterly  overlooked  by  them — may  not  be  found  ;  and  these  are 
so  weighty,  so  full  of  influence  on  the  essential  meaning  of  the  j)ropliet, 
that  he  who  does  not  recognize  them,  cannot  thoroughly  aj)preciate  it. 
And  when  a  man  misses  so  com})letely,  what  fre(jucntly  is  as  clear  as 
day,  how  much  besides  must  he  overlook,  which  is  less  plain — and  what 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  him  generally  as  an  interpreter  and  scholar  ? 
lA‘t  these  Jissertions,  then,  show  what  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the 
Fentateuch  belongs  to  its  keenest  opponents.’  (I  p.  1*23.) 

The  next  dissertation  is  on  'the  names  of  Deity  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.^  Here,  after  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  (){)inions 
oil  this  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  theories  n;- 
garding  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  have  been 
touuded  on  the  use,  in  some  parts  of  it,  of  the  word  FAohim,  and 
111  others,  of  the  word  as  appellations  of  the  Supreme 

Hciiig.  The  principal  of  these,  are  those  of  Vitringaand  Astruc, 
wliosuppose  that  this  indicated  the  existence  of  two  distinct  autho¬ 
rities,  or  original  documents,  out  of  which  Moses  composed  his 
hooks;  and  that  of  Vater,  who  maintained  that  this  was  rather 
uproot  that  the  Pentateuch  was  made  uji  of  distinct  fragments 
ot  older  compositions,  merely  joined  together,  and  in  some 
lilaces  united  by  a  connecting  narrative.  This  notion  ot  the 
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fragmeiitan’  character  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  denounced  liy  onr 
author  as  the  Trpwroy  \l^ivSoc,  ol  the  modern  criticism ;  and  is 
shown  by  him,  with  p^reat  learning]:  and  success,  to  rest  upon  no 
solid  basis.  The  exclusive  use  of  the  w  ord  Elohim,  in  some  pas- 
sajjes,  as  in  Genesis  i.  1 — ii.  3 ;  and  the  exclusive  use  ot 
Jehovah,  in  others,  as  in  Gen.  iv.  1 — 16  ;  whilst  in  others,  as  in 
Gen.  ii.  4.,  both  terms  arc  used,  he  contends,  is  to  be  traced 
not  to  an  accidental  dirtcrcncc  of  taste  or  habit  of  expression, 
between  different  writers,  but  to  a  fundamental  distinction  of 
meaning  in  the  w’ords  themselves,  which  rendered  it  ])r()pcr 
that  the  one  should  be  used  in  some  connections,  and  the  otlicr 
in  others.  This  leads  him  into  a  lenj?thened  iiuiuirv  into  the 
origin  and  meaning;  of  these  names,  the  result  of  which  is 
the  conclusion  that  rrrr  is  the  3rd.  pers.  sin^.  fut.,  in  Kal  of 
the  obsolete  verb  mn-nr?,  and  means  ‘the  ever  existent 
beinj?/  and  that  c'n^,  is  to  be  traced  to  a  root,  now 
lost  in  Hebrew',  but  still  to  be  found  in  Arabic,  and  means, 

‘  the  bein*^  to  be  feared,’  the  j)lural  form  serving  to  augment 
the  impressiveness  of  the  name,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  pas- 
saj^es  the  threefold  repetition  of  a  word  is  employed,  both 
words,  he  contends,  are  alike  ancient,  and  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  same  object,  from  that  object  beiii"  viewed  under  dilfer- 
ent  aspects.  Klohiin  denotes  the  Deity,  viewed  in  His  outward 
relaticms,  in  His  almijrhtiness,  and  the  plenitude  of  His  power  : 
Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  the  Deity,  in  respect  of 
His  s))iritual  essence,  and  of  His  historical  revelation  of  lliinselt. 
For  the  due  determination  of  the  relation  of  these  names  to  each 
other,  such  a  passaj^e  as  Exod.  0.  iii.,  is  of  great  value. 

•Tlie  common  opinion  is,  that  the  name  Jehovah,  in  this  passage, 
relates  es|>ocinlly  to  the  faithfnlness  of  God,  in  the  fultilment  ot  his  pro¬ 
mises.  Hut  this  view  has  neither  in  the  etvmologv  and  usage  elscwlicre 
of  the  word  Jehovah  a  general,  nor  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  ])assage, 
a  special  reason  in  its  favour.  Here  it  is  the  entire  unfolding  ot  the 
Divine  nature,  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Faithfulness  in  fultilling 
\>romises  comes  into  consideration  onlv  in  so  far  as  the  immanent  nature 
of  Ciod  is  therein  displayed.  It  was  not  only  because  he  remembered 
the  covenant,  but  also  because  he  beard  the  cry  of  Israel,  brought  them 
up,  judged  their  enemies,  made  them  a  people  for  himself,  brought  them 
into  the  land  of  promise,  that  from  being  El-Sbaddiii,  or  Elohim,  he 
l)ec*amc  .lebovah.  Kl-bhaddai  is  the  unrevealed  Jehovah  ;  Jehovah  is 
Kl-Shaddai,  working  with  power.  In  Elohim  and  El-Sbaddai,  the 
Dt*it\  is  set  forth  only  in  his  outward  relations — and  to  this,  the  corre- 
s|>onding  degree  of  subjective  religion  is  a  simple  sense  of  dej>eiulance, 
the  lowest  of  all.  \\  here  the  Deitv  is  recognized  only  in  respect  of  his 
omni|>otence,  and  the  fullness  of  his  strength,  we  have  such  definitions 
of  ndigion  ('ict*ro  gives  (/>  Invent.,  ii.  ‘22— .53.)  : — ‘  religio  est, 
^pia?  superioris  cujusdam  naturae  c|uam  divinam  vocant,  curam  cirrimoni" 
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aniquc  iiffert/  So  far  as  the  patriarchs  had  received  a  revelation  of 
Clod,  onlv  as  Elohim  or  El-Shaddai  (though  they  were  not  altoc^ether 
ignorant  of  him,  as  Jehovah),  we  may  say  of  them  what  Nitzsch  has 
s^aid  of  the  Greeks,  in  his  tract  ‘  on  the  conception  which  the  ancients  had 
of  religion’ : — ‘  The  Greeks  knew  no  other  description  of  piety,  than  such 
as  convevcd  the  idea  of  a  felt,  acknowledged,  practical  dependance  upon 
God,  and  so  of  something  passive,  abject,  submissive.*  Their 
most  general  terms  were  tv(T€ihin,  ro  eu.rtfteg,  to 
(from  ffiifltnOat,  <re/3af,  the  fundamental  conception  being  that  of 
dread),  hinicai^toyia,  (pojhlnOai  to  ^eloy,  through  all  the 

ages  of  Hellenism".  In  the  word  mrr,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  pre¬ 
sented,  in  the  place  of  the  superior  natura  quam  divinam  vacant,  with  a 
definite  shape,  a  delineated  ])ersonality.  It  is  the  one  name  of  God, 
which  designates  him  with  respect  to  his  internal  essence.  It  is  his 
proper  name,  'llns  difference  between  it  and  all  the  other  names  of 
Deitv,  is  even  ])ictured  in  the  language  ;  the  mrp,  has  no  plural,  no 
article,  no  construct  state.  Hence,  first  in  Scripture,  Lev.  xxiv.  l‘J,  16’, 
and  from  that  in  the  collocpiial  usage  of  the  Jews,  the  expression  cum, 
without  anvthing  further,  came  to  be  substituted  for  mrr,  wdneh 
presupposes  that  this  was  simply,  and  by  itself,  the  name,  whilst  all  the 
other  appellations  were  concerned  only  with  particular  attributes  and 
relations.* 

‘  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  passage  affords  us  a  weighty 
indication  of  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  Elohim  passes  into 
Jehovah.  This  takes  place  not  by  means  of  oral  instriu^tions  concern¬ 
ing  his  being,  nor  by  means  of  a  simple  internal  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  })eople,  whereby  for  the  general  consciousness  of  Ciod  is  substi¬ 
tuted  one  of  a  definite  character,  but  it  is  brought  about  by  a  series 
of  historical  events,  through  which  the  people’s  consciousness  of  Ciod  is 
gradually  developed.  It  is  bv  an  historical  pathway  that  Elohim  comes 
to  be  Jeiiovab.  In  descending  upon  the  earth,  and  then  unfolding  his 
being  in  his  works,  he  elevates  the  minds  of  men  to  himself  in  heaven. 
Hence  appears  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  definition  given 
by  many  of  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  revelation.  Liicke  justly  remarks 
{Comment.  Zum  .Johan,  2/e  Aufl.  i.,  s.  21.‘L); — ‘Man  can  know  the 
being  of  God  not  in  itself,  hut  only  mediately.  We  recognise  God  in 
his  revelation,  in  his  manifestedness ;  and  it  is  in  his  attributes  tdonc 
that  his  essence  is  in  a  distinct  and  living  manner  displayed  to,  and 
conceived  by  us.*  The  true  religion  must  thus,  of  necessity,  possess  an 
historical  character,  and  this — the  fact-supported  tninsition  of  the 
hJohim  to  Jehovah,  constitutes  its  grand  distinction  from  all  false  re¬ 
ligions.  Nothing  hut  superficial  consideration,  could  induce  any  to 
regiird  monotheism  as  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  religion  of  Israel, 
and  to  combine  with  this  the  scattered  strainings  towards  monotheism, 
found  in  the  rest  of  antiquity,  as  standing  upon  the  same  level.  Had 
all  heathendom  been  monotheisitic,  still  w’ould  this  one  Ciod  have  re¬ 
mained  only  Elohim.  It  is  only  through  testimonies  and  facts,  that 
Elohim  becomes  Jehovah,  that  in  place  of  the  unity  of  the  world-powers, 
there  a])pears  the  living,  personal,  supramundane,  and,  at  the  same  time 
intraimindane  Ciod,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  power  to  unite  those 
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ttmoup^  wlioin  he  has  revealed  hiinst'lf,  into  one  truly  reliu^ioiis  society. 
'Hmt  the  Klohiin  l)econies  Jehovah,  is  the  drift  of  the  entire  sacred  his- 
tory ;  to  show  how  this  takes  place,  is  the  hii^hest  principle  of  its  re- 
presentations.’  V\)l.  i.  p.  ‘2J1 — 5. 

Having  thus  settled  the  meaning  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
these  two  appellations  ot  Deity  in  the  (31d  Testament,  the 
author  enters  upon  a  lengthened  and  ingenious  application  of 
the  principles  he  Inus  laid  down  to  the  passages  in  the  IVnta- 
teuch  in  which  these  terms  are  used.  This  is  testing  his  theory 
hy  the  deductive  pn)eess,  and  so  completing  the  circle  of  proof. 
Into  this  part  of  his  work  we  cannot  more  particularly  enter,  as 
his  rea.sonings  arc  too  much  eonveiNant  with  details,  to  admit  of 
being  condensed.  I'he  result  at  which  he  arrives,  regarding  the 
main  (piestion,  is  as  follows : — 

'  If  wc  ask,  now,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  divine  names  used  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  questions  concerning  its  authenticity,  the  following  is 
the  result  : — Die  reasons  which  have  lieen  founded  on  the  interchange 
of  these  names  in  support  of  the  fragmentary  character,  and,  therewith, 
of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  shown  to  he  utterly 
nought.  On  the  contran*’,  the  constant  carrying  through  of  the  use  of 
Klohim,  which  characterises  the  Pentateuch  from  Gen.  1 ,  to  Kxod.  (>, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  no  less  constant  abstinence  from  it  thence¬ 
forward  to  the  end,  is  accountable  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  one 
author,  who  wrote  according  to  a  ])re-conceived  jilan,  and  had,  in 
writing  the  earlier  parts,  the  later  before  his  eyes,  no  less  than  in 
writing  the  later  he  had  the  earlier.  The  document-hypothesis  as 
wi'll  as  the  fragment -hypothesis  is  thus  shown  to  be  untenable,  and 
hence  we  arc  conducted  to  a  point  from  which  the  proof  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  lH*comes  much  easier.’  (i,  p.  41.) 

lu  the  next  dissertation  the  author  proceeds  to  consider  Mhc 

autheuticitv  of  the  Pentateuch  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the 

•  * 

art  of  writing.'  Here,  after  a  brief  sketch  of  the  controversy 
concerning  tlie  antiipiity  of  this  art,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
llomm  ic  poems  and  the  hooks  of  Moses,  the  Whor  proceeds  to 
show*  that  the  age  of  Closes  w’as  not  ignorant  of  this  art — that 
the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  such  as,  according  to  the 
allegations  ol  the  opponents  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  prevent  their 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  ju-t,  hut  that  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  extensively  ditVused  among  them, 
and  that  materials  lor  writing  both  existed  and  were  possessed 
hy  the  Hebrew  s  in  the  time  of  Moses.  He  concludes  this  learn¬ 
ed  dissertation — a  dissertation  of  interest,  not  onlv  to  the  bibli¬ 
cal  but  to  the  chissieal  scholar — bv  enlarging  on  the  following 
four  iXMinirks.  1.  The  sense  of  historical  truth  stands  so  closely 
HssiK'iated  with  the  knowledge  and  ditfusion  of  the  art  of  w  riting 
that  we  never  and  nowhere  find  it,  not  even  among  those  people 
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wilo  have  the  qualifications  for  it  where  the  latter  is  wanting. 
Hut  the  Pentateuch,  by  the  accordant  jud^incnt  of  men  of  capa¬ 
city,  themselves  historians,  has  a  truly  historical  character,  and 
this  is  not  rcconcilcable  with  the  assumption  that  the  use  of  wri¬ 
ting  was  unknown  in  the  a^c  of  Moses,  hut  was  introduced 
ainoujr  the  Israelites  centuries  later.  2.  The  widely  extended 
use  of  writinj' amoiij' the  Hebrews  of  the  post-Mosaie  ajxe,  as 
indicative  of  the  jiccneral  state  of  cultivation,  jiresupposes  the  ex¬ 
istence  previously  of  a  written  law.  3.  The  tendency  to  written 
('oinposition,  in  the  relii>:ious  department,  which  we  find  amonj^ 
the  Hebrews  of  the  post-Mosaic  period,  the  fact  that  each  pro¬ 
phet,  who  was  conscious  of  having  a  revelation,  the  purport  of 
which  extended  beyond  the  immediate  period,  forthwith  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  writinir,  and  the  fact  that  no  sooner  was  any  portion 
of  the  sacred  history  broujjjht  to  a  close  than  it  was  zealously 
described  in  writing;,  all  presuppose  that  they  had  in  tliis 
ix'spcct  a  consecrated  model,  f.  The  hypothesis  that  the  law 
was,  for  the  first  time,  committed  to  writinji:  about  the  era  of  the 
captivity,  appears  untenable,  when  we  reflect  on  the  security 
afforded  by  writinjj^,  and  the  hi^h  veneration  in  which  the  law 
was  held ;  especially  when  we  consider  how  evidently  a  distrust 
of  the  suffieicney  of  oral  tradition  in  relijrious  matters  >vas  shown 
l)v  the  care  with  which  the  prophets  souj^ht  to  commit  to  writinj' 
their  revelations,  and  by  the  special  injunctions  they  not  iiiifre- 
(piently  received,  to  do  so  in  order  that  what  was  communicated 
to  them  might  reach  posterity  in  a  state  of  integrity. — i.  p.  199 
— o()2. 

Wc  now'  pass  on  to  the  second  volume  of  this  work ;  and  here 
the  first  subject  to  which  the  author  calls  our  attention,  is  ‘  The 
Pentateuch  and  the  age  of  the  judges.^  Hy  l)e  Wette  and  others 
among  the  Ncologians,  it  has  l)eeu  asserted  that,  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  narrative  of  tlie  times  succeeding  the  establishment  of  the 
Israelites  in  (hinaaii,  no  trace  appears  of  their  having  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  w  ith  the  Mosaic  law  and  ritual,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
niany  things  w'crc  practised  by  them  which  were  incompatible 
With  this  hypothesis,  such  as  the  omission  of  circumcision  in  the 
wilderness,  the  idolatry  of  the  Danites,  the  marriage  of  Samson 
with  an  idolatress,  &c.  In  opposition  to  this.  Professor  Hcng- 
stenberg  undertakes  to  show'  that  not  only  may  these  circum¬ 
stances  be  accounted  for  without  resorting  to  a  denial  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  that  in  the  Hook  of  Judges 
there  is  abundant  ground  for  deducing  positive  arguments  in  its 
J^upport.  He  accordingly  commences  w  ith  some  ‘^•neral  obser¬ 
vations,  intended  to  show,  1.  That  the  pronencssot  the  Israelites 
to  idolatry  is  no  evidence  that  they  had  not  among  them  a  ritual 
and  a  hierarchy  appealing  to  tluur  outward  senses,  as  l)c  Wi^ttc 
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has  asserted.  2.  That  the  fact  of  the  jjreater  conformity  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  after  the  captivity,  is  suseeptihle  of 
explanation  by  facts  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  previous 
existence  or  non-existence  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  that  tlie  in¬ 
cidents  mentioned  in  the  Book  ot  Joshua  which  have  been  iir^ed 
a^^ainst  the  Pentateuch,  viz.  the  withering  of  the  people  at  She- 
chem  as  a  spot  where  the  sanctuary  ot  the  Lord  was,  (eh.  xxiv. 
1,  20,)  and  the  negleetin^'  of  circumcision  in  the  wilderness, 
(eh.  V.  2,  7,)  arc  not  justly  available  for  this  purpose,  but  may 
he  accounted  for  on  other  p’ounds;  the  former  on  the  ground, 
that  by  ‘  sanctuary’  in  the  passajije  referred  to  is  not  intended 
the  tabernaele  wliich  Moses  built  for  the  Lord,  but  simply  a 
holy  or  eons(;crated  place— the  free  space  under  that  venerated 
oak  around  which  the  Israelites  had  assembled  :  and  the  latter 
by  showing?  that  eireumcision  was  not  omitted  during  the  whole 
of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  but  only  from  the  time 
when  the  Divine  censure  was  passed  upon  the  people — the  omis¬ 
sion  of  this  rite  beiu"  the  outw  ard  sign  of  the  curse,  for  the 
covenant  being  suspended  it  became  proper  that  the  sign  and 
sacrament  of  the  covenant  should  not  be  administered.  Having 
fully  illustrated  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  author  proceeds 
to  otfer  some  general  observations  on  the  character  and  design  of 
the  Book  of  Judges;  and  having  thus  placed  his  authorities  in  a 
j)roper  light,  he  goes  on  to  show  at  great  length  that  in  that 
l)(M)k  the  allusions  to  sacred  places,  persons,  and  acts,  as  well  as 
the  intimations  therein  contained  and  continued  bv  the  Hooks 
of  Until  and  Samuel,  respecting  the  civil,  the  social,  and  the 
relif/iotis  customs  and  practices  of  the  Israelites,  strongly  vouch 
for  the  existence  and  the  intluenee  of  the  Pentateueh  as  tlie  great 
religious,  ethical,  and  civil  code  of  their  nation.  At  the  eouelii- 
sion,  the  author  expresses  his  conviction  that  he  has  now  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  rationalists  to  repeat  with  a  good  eon- 
seieucc  their  boast  that  De  M  ette’s  treatise  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject  has  never  been  replied  to.  We  profess  ourselves 
fully  of  the  same  mind,  with  this  addition,  that  if  the  rationalists 
have  any  sense  of  shame  left,  they  will  never  attempt  to  reiterate 
objections  which  have  been  so  entirely  and  so  successfully  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  winds. 

I'he  next  dissertation  is  on  *  the  declarations  in  the  Bentatcueli 
respecting  its  author;’  and  is  oi’cupied  in  showing,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  author  avowedly  set  forth  in  the  book  itselt  is 
Moses,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  eireumstanecs  which  are  ad¬ 
duced  to  prou'  that  the  author  must  have  been  some  person  of 
a  later  age,  w  ho  merely  .assumed  the  name  of  Closes,  are  all  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  explained  without  any  such  supposition.  Alter 
tliis  follows  a  lengthened  and  careful  examination  of  ^  the  al- 
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le^ed  traces  of  a  later  aj^e  in  the  Pentateuch/  and  of  '  the  al- 
Icjred  contradictions  in  the  Pentatcncli/  in  the  course  of  which 
every  passajre  ou  which  the  enemies  of  revelation,  from  the  flip¬ 
pant  and  hlunderiu*;  Voltaire  up  to  \  ater,  J)e  ^^'ette,  and  Blcek, 
have  founded  ohjeetions  to  its  authentieity  is  minutely  examined 
with  j^rcat  learninjx  and  saj^aeity,  and  manfully  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  tlie  adversary.  A  dissertation  on  ^the  theoloj^y  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  its  genuineness/  in  the  course  of  which  the 
author  examines  the  different  objections  which,  on  this  score, 
have  been  urjijed  against  the  ^losaic  books,  and  offers  a  lucid 
illustration  of  the  ethical  and  relij^ious  peculiarities  of  the  Levi- 
tical  system,  closes  and  completes  the  work. 

llavinj;  presented  to  our  readers  this  brief  outline  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  shall  no\v  occupy  what  re¬ 
maining;  space  we  can  afford  to  devote  to  them  to  the  translation 
of  one  or  two  passaj^es  from  the  Prolegomena.  We  shall  thus 
best  furnish  our  readers  w  ith  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  llengstcuberg’s  Polemic,  and  at  the  same  time,  wc 
hope,  supply  them  with  materials  in  which  they  will  be  inte¬ 
rested. 

Commentators  on  the  Pentateuch, 


‘  With  Calvin  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuch 
reached  its  highest  point,  relatively  speaking.  This  man  stands 
still  further  above  his  followers  than  above  his  predecessors.  One 
cjumot  sufficiently  w  onder  how'  such  a  leader  could  have  had  such 
followers.  Were  there  nothing  else,  this  w^ould  be  apparent  enough 
from  the  fact  that,  to  all  appearance,  they  do  not  seem  to  Iiave  so 
much  as  read  his  works.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  had 
carefully  studied  the  Commentaries  of  Calvin  to  become  so 
thoroughly  and  consistently  superficial  as  all  of  them  show 
themselves  to  be.  We  shall  here  notice  three  w  riters  w  ho  have 
had  the  widest  influence,  Spencer,  Le  Clerc,  and  J.  1).  Michaelis. 
Others  who,  like  Crotius  and  ^larsham,  had  adopted  the  same 
views,  have  either  not  carried  them  out  so  thoroughly,  or  have 
not  made  the  Pentateuch  so  professedly  their  object  of  interpre¬ 
tation;  and  hence  the  traces  of  their  influence  are  lost  in  that 
of  the  three  chiefs  above  named. 

Spencer,  whose  labours  on  the  Pentateuch  are  presented  in 
his  work,  De  Leyibus  Hehrmorum  Ritualibus^  has  found  in  rc- 
eent  times  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  person  of  Strauss.*  In  both 
there  is  the  same  acuteness  coupled  with  such  amazing  want  of 
depth,  that  one  is  often  tempted  to  doubt  their  acuteness.  In 

*  of  the  Leben  Jesu  and  other  works  of  the  most  virulently  anti- 

Cliristlan  cluiracter.  lieeent  intelli{feiiee  from  Ciermauy  informs  us  that  this 
unhappy  man,  having  married  a  public  singer,  is  busv  in  composing  an  opera! 
act. 

VoL.  XV.  U 
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both  there  is  tlio  same  icy  coldness,  the  same  religious  impo¬ 
tence,  the  same  vij^our,  so  to  speak,  in  dcstroyinj;  idl  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Ood,  so  that  relij^ions  emotions  do  not  once  exercise  over 
them  even  a  transient  power,  or  intermpt  the  eonsecjncncc  of 
their  reasoning.  In  both  there  is  tlie  same  cleanicss  and  sliarp- 
ncss  of  representation,  an  attainment  the  more  easily  readied 
the  more  the  understanding  isolates  itself,  and  succeeds  in  suh- 
jeetin*^  to  its  yoke  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul.  This  ditlcr- 
ence,  liowevcr,  there  is  between  the  two,  that  Spencer  satisfied 
liimself  with  attempting  to  establish  liis  peculiar  ]>osition  only 
on  one  side  of  Ilevelation;  but  this  is  more  accidental  than 
othenrise,  and  to  be  traced  to  the  difference  of  times.  One 
might  venture  to  avow  that  had  he  lived  in  our  day  this  diffe¬ 
rence  would  liave  disapiicared ;  nay,  perhaps  he  thought  more 
than  he  dared  sav.  Another  difference  which  is  not  accidental 
or  external  exists  in  respect  of  scholarship. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Spenceds  book  shows  at  once 
how  unsuited  he  was  for  the  intcrprctjition  of  the  sacred  writings 
— how  these,  under  his  hands,  must  become  destitute  of  soul. 
He  sets  out  from  the  assumption  that  there  is  much  in  the  cere¬ 
monial  system  of  Moses  which  presents  a  striking  rcscinhlanee 
to  the  religious  usages  of  the  heathen  nations,  especially  the 
Egy  ptians — an  assumption  upon  the  whole  correct,  but  which  he 
has  greatly  overstatecl.  It  is  only  in  respect  of  fbrm  that  this 
correspondence  is  found,  and  its  explanation  presents  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  this  is  indicated  as  soon  as  it  is  shown,  that  the  sjiirit 
which,  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  vivified  this  form  was  entindy 
new.  It  is  altogether  natural  that  for  the  outward  represenfa- 
tion  of  that  \vhicli  is  reaUij  holy,  those  forms  should  be  used  which 
had  already  been  long  and  extensively  employed  to  r('})resent 
what  was  supposed  to  be  holy,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  stripped  of  those  profane  subordinate  references  which  had 
originally  been  attached  to  each  of  the  symbols  that  had  heeii 
consecrated  entirely^  anew'.  AVho,  for  instance,  ever  dreams  of 
concluding  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  baptism  from  the  reli¬ 
gious  ablutions  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of  antiijuity? 
Spencer,  however,  was  unable  to  detect  that  on  which  the  whole 
matter  depends.  In  his  view*  the  ceremonial  law  is  a  body  with¬ 
out  a  soul.  In  some  parts,  it  is  true,  he  admits  a  ratio  wtjstica 
et  ti/pica,  but  these  are  few,  and  in  his  view  this  is  only  a  subor¬ 
dinate,  not  the  leading  design  of  the  institutes  ;  so  that  the  can¬ 
did  and  gentle  Pfafl,  in  the  Dissertatio  Prefiiui}iaris  to  the  edi- 
tion  of  Spencer  s  work  issued  by  him,  is  constrained  to  observe: 

Dicis  saltcin  gratia  ct  ne  rationem  typicam  prorsus  eliminare 
'litleatur,  dixisse  hoc  videtur  auctor.^  ^lorcover,  when  the 
spiritual  meaning  ia  conceded,  it  is  immediatclv  retracted  hv 
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means  of  the  adduction  of  some  entirely  outward  pronnd  of  ex¬ 
planation.  In  f^eneral,  however,  the  above  distinction  between 
the  heatheii  usages  and  the  outwardly  correspoiidinj^  nsajjes  of 
the  Israelites  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  him.  God  transferred 
the  heathenish  customs  just  as  they  were,  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  by  means  of  them  to  the  rude  and  ignorant  people  a 
recreation  which  otherwise  they  would  have  sought  fronnvithout ! 
He  states,  this  e.  gr.  as  grossly,  almost,  as  possible  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  :  ‘  Dens  interim,  nt  snperstitioni  (piovis  pacto 
irctur  obviam,  ritus  non  paneos,  mnltornm  annorum  et  gen¬ 
tium  nsn  eohonestatos,  qnos  ineptins  norat  esse  tolerahiles — in 
sacrarmn  snorum  nnmcrnm  adoptavit.^  .  .  .  The  low  re])rcscntji- 
tion  which  Spencer  gives  of  God  was  noticed  by  some  of  his  eo- 
tcmporarics,  for  instance  Witsius,  j^Egypt,  p.  282.  Tlie  grossness 
of  his  idea  of  God  is  such  that  one  is  easily  tempted  to  suppose 
that  Spencer  himself  adduced  his  hypothesis  only  in  irony,  in 
the  hope  that  his  readers  matured  in  the  truth  would  discover  it 
of  their  own  accord.  At  the  same  time  certain  proof  is  wanting 
that  Spencer  was  himself  aw  are  of  what  his  system  uaturjilly 
loads  to;  hut  for  our  object  this  is  of  no  moment.  Jt  is  enough 
for  it  that  by  the  publication  of  this  view  of  the  ceremonial  law 
the  way  was  prepared  on  all  sides  for  the  denial  of  the  ge^iuine- 
iiessof  the  Pentateuch.  As  an  evidence,  we  may  give  here  a 
train  of  conclusions  :  if  the  jMosaie  law  bo  thus  constructed  it 
could  not  have  come  from  God ;  hence  Closes,  wdio  ascribes  it 
to  (lod,  was  not  a  divine  messenger ;  hence  he  could  not,  as 
such,  j)rove  his  mission  by  miracles  and  ])roj)hccics ;  hence  the 
Pentateuch,  which  ascribes  many  such  to  him,  could  not  have 
been  w  ritten  by  Moses.  In  fine,  Spencer  did  not  content  him¬ 
self  with  robbing  the  ceremonial  hnv  of  its  deeper  meaning  and 
divine  character.  He  sought,  also,  to  deprive  the  moral  part  of 
the  law’,  for  the  most  part,  of  its  import,  lie  labours  to  show 
(p.  28)  that  the  decalogue  is  not  a  summary  of  morals,  but  had 
only  the  one-sided  design  to  counteract  gross  idolatry. 

Tlie  influence  of  Spencer’s  work  was  very  remarkal)lc.  Even 
theologians,  like  Bossuct,  were  rash  and  short-sighted  enough 
to  adopt  its  views  more  or  less  fully.  llis  in  part  very 
learned  opponents  did  not  rightly  know  where  to  hit  upon  the 
vulnerable  points.  In  place  of  (iirecting  all  their  strength  to 
a  well-grounded  and  thorough-going  investigation  of  the  sym¬ 
bolical  and  typical  meaning  of  tlie  ceremonial  law,  and  so  un¬ 
folding  the  wonders  of  the  law,  they  gave  themselves  the  unpro¬ 
fitable  toil  of  proving  that  the  outward  forms  had  not  been  de¬ 
rived  to  the  Jews  from  the  heathen,  but  vice  versa.  The  science 
of  types  remained  in  its  ancient  arbitrariness,  which  is  in  some 
nieasure  an  excuse  for  Spencer. 
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After  Spencer  came  Le  Clerc,  who  adopted  his  hypothesis 
uniiKHlified  and  nniinproved  ....  The  religious  siiperticiality, 
which  is  pecnliar  to  the  Arininians  in  general,  appears  in  him 
at  its  height.  The  stand-point  which  he  in  his  heart  assumed 
is  thoroughly  deistical.  AVhatcver  transcends  his  abstract  re¬ 
presentation*  of  God,  whatever  indicates  a  living  God,  he  forth¬ 
with  sets  down  as  an  Anthroiminorphisni  or  Anthropopathism ; 
it  is  to  him  the  husk  without  any  kernel,  and  in  such  remarks 
he  deals  so  much,  that  one  becomes  tired  of  the  whole  subject. 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  his  own  abstract 
rej)resentation  is  itself  the  coarsest  anthropopathism  and  an¬ 
thropomorphism.  From  his  dreamy  religious  eminence  he 
looks  down  comj)assionately  on  holy  persons  and  sacred  writers. 
That  such  a  principle  as  soon  as  it  has  been  brought  clearly  out 
and  historically  developed,  (one  might,  in  our  day,  regard 
Gesenius  as  (lericus  redivirus,)  should  lead  to  a  denial  of  the 
genuineness  of  such  books  as  the  Pentateuch,  needs  hardly  to 
bo  shown.  Books  which  speak  in  such  childish  fashion  of  (lod 
repel  the  supposition  of  their  being  divinely  inspired.  Mira¬ 
cle  and  propliecy,  which  must  be  real  if  the  Pentateuch  he 
genuine,  involve  the  conception  of  a  living  God,  and  as  even  a 
v^ord  from  such  a  source  is  with  ditliculty  admitted  (if,  iu- 
cleed,  it  be  not  too  gross  for  the  deities  of  reiuson)  how. much 
more  those  deeds  which  break  through  the  supposed  brazen 
wall  of  nature  ....  Above  all,  he  had  a  horror  of  whatever 
could  be  called  in  any  way  a  deeper  meaning.  This  is  to  be 
traced  not  simply  to  an  inability  for  exposition ;  it  arose  often 
from  the  dread,  that  in  acknowledging  the  deeper  sense  he 
might  transgress  the  bounds  of  natural  operation,  and  might 
ascribe  to  the  holy  Scriptures  something  which  could  belong  to 
them  only  on  the  assumption  of  their  being  holy,  lienee  he 
endeavours,  at  all  risks,  to  get  rid  of  the  passages  which  show 
that  the  Israelitish  particularism  was  not  at  lirst  o|)posed  to, 
but  was  rather  the  foundation  of  and  preparation  for  universalism, 
that  the  limitation  wjis  the  medium  of  enlargement.  Genesis, 
xii.  8,  ‘  In  thee  shall  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,’ — a 
passage  in  which,  at  the  very  commencement  of  God’s  dealings 
Abraham,  that  is  of  the  limitation,  this  latter  ultimate 
design  is  avowed — he  explains  thus : — '  //.  e.  tuo  nomine  exem- 
plove  prolato  benedictiones  apud  plurimos  Orientis  jmpulos  cou- 
cipientur,  his  aut  similibus  verbis,  benedicat  tibi  Dens  ut  bcuc- 
dixit  Abrahamo.’  Rather  would  he  allow  himself  a  gross  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  language,  than  adopt  a  meaning  which,  re- 
^nling  the  matter  from  a  mere  human  point  ot  view,  was  little 
^ \  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  would  lead  him  into  a 
region  where  he  would  find  himself  anvthing  but  at  home. 
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His  incapacity  for  theological  intcrjiretation  almost  passes 
belief.  As  a  "specimen  how  his  mode  of  interpretation  innst 
have  served  as  a  direct  preparation  to  the  mythical  hypothesis, 
and  consecpiently  to  that  of  the  spnrionsness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
his  remarks  on  the  Fall  may  serve.  This  fact  is  turned  by  him 
into  a  dirty  caricature.  His  remarks  render  it  impossible, 
from  his  position,  to  regard  this  any  longer  as  history.  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  author  intended  to  make 
sport  of  the  holy  Scriptures  by  pointing  out  all  the  incongrui¬ 
ties  attachable  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  real  history,  in  order 
that  that  opinion  might  be  given  up.  And  certainly  if  this 
were  not  his  intended  design,  he  must  have  had  some  lurking 
feeling  of  that  sort  in  his  mind.  ...  At  any  rate,  when  time 
liad  brought  to  light  the  consequences  of  his  mode  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  it  was  seen  to  be  absurd  to  hold  by  it,  and  yet  con¬ 
tinue  any  longer  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch. 

After  Le  Clerc  comes  J.  D.  Mich  aelis,  whose  Mosaic  Juris- 
prudence  (Mosaisehes  lleeht)  and  also  his  Annotations  for  the 
Untearned  come  chiefly  within  the  sphere  of  our  notice  here. 
His  influence  extended  still  further  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  exegesis  of  the  latter  was  pretty  generally  regarded  as  that 
of  a  profane  philologist,  to  whom  authority  was  to  be  ascribed 
only  in  regard  to  things  in  his  own  department.  Theological 
interpretation  looked  down  on  him,  and  pursued  her  course 
unretarded  by  him,  though  she  showed  herself  unfit  for  great 
deeds,  and  unable  altogether  to  paralyse  the  influence  of  tlic 
theological  portion  of  Ijc  (/Icrc’s  interpretation.  J.  1).  !Mieha- 
elis,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  rendering  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  almost  all-prevalent,  so  that,  at  the  time  when  danger  was 
imminent,  his  exegetieal  results  may  be  regarded  as  generally 
received.  AVhat  w  as  uttered  against  them  w  as  derided ;  ami, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  not  undeservedly ;  for  it  was  useless, 
antiquated,  and  weak.  AVc  may  confidently  aflirm,  that  by 
unsettling  the  foundations  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Hiblieal 
writings,  Aliehaelis  did  more  to  injure  them  than  those  by  whom 
they  were  directly  assailed.  He  destroyed  the  kernel,  and  tlicn 
turned  his  z.eal  against  those  who  were  attacking  the  shell.  In 
the  interpretation  of  the  Pentcateueh,  his  course  and  tendency 
are  entirely  apologetic.  In  opposition  to  the  iittacks  of  the 
Fnglish  deists  and  French  atheists,  he  seeks  to  show*  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Mosaic  institutes ;  but  as  he  had  no  eye  for  their 
real  excellence,  he  strips  Aloses  of  the  praise  that  was  his  due, 
to  cover  him  with  that  which  he  never  sought,  and  which  ntther 
degrades  than  exalts  his  character  as  a  messenger  of  (iod.  '  I 
may  say,'  he  remarks,  Mas,  Rechty  Th.  i.  §  1,  ‘  tlmt  in  the  works 
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of  Moses  arc  to  be  found  some  striking  and  altogether  unex¬ 
pected  indications  of  legislative  skill  and  to  set  forth  such 
indications  is  the  design  of  his  book.  The  result  is,  were  his 
reasonings  sound,  to  present  Moses  to  us  as  just  about  such  a 
man  as  the  knight  Michaelis.  That  such  a  man  should  he 
supported  by  miracles  and  prophecies  is  not  to  be  believed. 
Otlicrs,  in  this  respect  far  more  eminent  than  he,  though  he 
possessed  all  that  Michaelis  allows  him,  were  not ;  and  poste¬ 
rity  w  jis  more  zealous  to  assume  for  him  the  imagined  honour, 

than  to  allow  him  to  ret«ain  that  which  belonged  to  him . 

Michaclis’s  own  political  principles  were  not  of  Christian 
growth  j  he  had  borrow  cd  them  from  the  godless  politics  of  the 
(lav.  His  teachers  had  been  the  French  writers.  And  when, 
without  shame  or  fear,  he  palms  these  principles  upon  Moses, 
he  drags  him  into  a  soeietv  where  anv  one  rather  than  a  man 
of  (jod  might  be  expected.  The  confidence  w  ith  w  hich  he  does 
this,  all  the  while,  too,  thinking  he  is  thereby  serving  the  cause 
of  religion,  is  often  such  as  to  provoke  laughter,  'fhe  grossi'st 
instance  of  this  is  where  he  attributes  to  Moses  the  i)riiieiplc 


that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  represents  him  as  often 
making  religion  itself  the  means  to  an  end . Even  for  the 


smalh^st  and  most  humble  ends  he  would  make  ndigion  serve. 
Thus,  in  the  appointed  cleansing  of  eouehes  the  religious  intent 
is  not  to  be  seriously  thought  of;  the  sole  purjiosc, — which, 
however,  if  openly  stated,  would  have  produced  no  suflicient 
etfevt, — was  the  avoidance  of  stench!  Again,  Moses  speaks  as 


if  to  s(othc  a  kid  in  its  mother’s  milk  were  a  religious  otlence; 


but  it  was  in  this  way  that  he,  cunning  man,  sought  to  ptT- 
suade  the  stupid  p('0})lc  to  cook  kids  not  with  butter  but  with 
olive  oil,  which  is  so  much  more  tasty  !  The  prohibition  of  the 
eating  of  the  fat  and  blood,  on  the  ground  that  they  belonged 
to  the  altar  and  were  holv,  was  intended  merelv  to  iirevciit  the 
use  of  tat  pieces  for  food  among  a  people  subject  to  skin- 
dist'asi^s,  for  which  fat  is  prejudicial,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the 
disorder,  &c.  This  instance  of  the  imputation  to  Mos(‘s  of 
wicked  political  maxims  is  the  grossest  and  most  prominent,  hut 
not  the  only  one  in  his  book  ;  there  is  another  w  hich  pervades 
bis  whole  work,  and  which,  if  not  so  glaring,  is  yet  no  less 
calculated  to  invalidate  the  divine  mission  of  Closes  and  the 


genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  ^lichaelis  was  at  one  and  the 


same  time  an  o])ponent  of  the  divine  right,  and  an  advocate  for 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  magistrate ;  the  latter  he  regarded 
as  grantc'd  by  the  pt'ople,  and  in  consecpience  of  represent iug 
the  will  ot  the  ]K'ople  as  extending  to  cvers'  department.  This 
notion  h('  attributes  to  Moses,  and  that  to  an  (extent  which 
makes  the  principle  ridiculous  and  absurd.  The  Icgishitoi 
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pokes  into  chambers  and  into  pots.  He  is  so  careful  of  his 
subjects,  tliat  lie  exhorts  them  to  cook  not  witli  butter  hut  with 
olive-oil,  because  it  is  more  savoury.  ‘  This,'  remarks  Micha- 
elis  Mos,  R.y  Th.  iv.  §  205,  ^  this,  a  German  would  call  excessive 
iiicetv,  but  for  a  people  which  one  was  brin^inj'  into  a  land 
like  Palestine  it  miiirht  be  useful.'  For  the  health  of  his  sub¬ 


jects  the  legislator  cared,  after  a  most  heroic  fashion :  houses, 
for  instance,  which  w  ere  infected  by  the  leprosy  he  ordered  to 
be  pulled  down,  through  regard  to  the  health  of  the  possessor. 
For  tender  nerves  he  showed  the  tenderest  care ;  the  leper  was 
not  to  remain  in  the  camp,  must  veil  his  face,  &c.  Why? 
That  ‘  he  might  not  occasion  to  iiny  one  disgust  from  the 
(Klious  sight,  or  terror  from  an  inadvertent  touch.'  Such  a 
prying  eiu’efulness  of  police  would  be  anything  but  kindness 
even  to  those  for  whose  good,  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  w  as 
designed.  Who  would  not  rather  be  disgusted  and  shocked, 
now  and  then  than  feel  the  hand  of  surveillance  incessantly  on 
one’s  neck.' — Vol.  i.  p.  3 — 17. 


Credulity  of  the  Sceptics, 


‘  Many  who  arc  keenly  opposed  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch  on  the  ground  of  what  it  contains,  in  other  eases 
show’  themselves  defective  in  historical  judgment,  and  as  ready 
to  concede  the  point  of  genuineness  and  credibility  as  any 
historian  of  the  earlier  time.  Thus,  the  same  Yolney,  who  w  itli 
Voltairian  llippaney  denies  all  historical  grounds  for  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  over  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his 
Recherches  sur  Vhistoire  anciennCf  puts  the  title  ^  Du  personnaye 
appvlle  Abrahanij  betakes  himself  to  the  pretended  Sanchuni- 
atbo,  from  whom  the  criticism  of  even  an  unenlightened  ago 
had  long  ago  torn  off  the  mask,  as  to  a  suic  voucher,  and  uses 
him 


him  as  a  tapis  Lydias,  by  which  all  others  must  be  tried. 
‘Ecoutons!'  he  exclaims,  tom.  i.  p.  lOG,  ‘  Sanchuniathon  qui 
ccrivit  environ  1300  ans  avant  notre  ere.'  Late  writers,  such 


as  Nicolas  Damascenus,  Alex.  Polyhistor,  Artopanus,  whose 
excellent  stories  arc  obviously  a  mere  echo  of  Jewish  tradition, 
and  consequently  possess  no  historical  value,  apjiear  to  him  as 
weighty,  as  they  are  adapted  to  his  jiurpose  as  weapons  to  be 
used  against  the  truth  of  the  sacred  history.  It  is  hardly  a 
thing  of  mere  chance  that  that  very  German  critic  who  has 
cbictly  laboured  to  strip  that  history  of  the  theological  interest 
which  animates  it, — he,  who  w  ith  good  hopes  of  success  could 
venture  to  call  the  dogmatical  [ireposscssion  which  was  imputed 
lo  him  a  naivete — that  Gesenius  should,  before  all  Europe, 
flcclare  how'  easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  acknowledge  the  genu- 
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incncss  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  were  the  matter  merely  to  be 
decided  before  the  bar  of  historical  equity.  First,  hc'ruu  into 
the  noose  of  a  French  marquis,  who  for  a  joke  sent  him  as  a 
treasure  of  antiquity  an  inscription  'svhich  he  had  fabricated 
liiinself,  and  (Icsenius  received  it  as  a  weij^hty  document  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  history  of  piosticism,  and  commented  on  it  in  his 
tract  entitled  De  inscriptione  nuper  in  Cyrenaica  reperta. 
Hardly  had  he  recovered  the  smart  which  the  acknowlcdjijment 
of  his  blunder — no  longer  to  be  withheld  after  the  exposure  of 
the  trick  made  by  Pocckh,  Kopp,  and  others — must  have 
caused, — hardly  had  he  armed  himself,  by  means  of  really 
excellent  paliioj^raphical  investij^ations,  to  drive  his  error  into 
oblivion,  when  he  fell  into  a  still  worse  scrape.*  .  .  .  Had  be 
and  Hainaker  before  they  w  ent  further  demanded  of  the  French 
marquis  a  sight  of  the  stone  which  he  said  w  as  in  his  possession 
and  bore  the  inscription,  the  relation  of  laugher  and  laughed- 
at  would  in  that  case  have  been  quite  changed.  Gesenius  would 
then  have  discovered,  what  he  only  found  out  festuwy  that 
the  alleged  Plucuician  of  the  inscription  was  a  patois  of  Mal¬ 
tese,  Arabic,  and  Italian.  Had  Gesenius,  in  place  of  inquiring 
how  the  proper  names  in  the  pretended  Sanchuuiatho  corres- 
pouded  to  those  iii  his  Phoenician  inscription,  determined  first 
to  sec  the  Greek  MS.  of  Sanchuniatho,  he  had  not  been  obliged 
after  suffering  publicly  a  severe  smart  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
very  misleading  to  trust  to  internal  evidence  alone.  M  ould 
that  his  experience  in  this  matter  might  serve  a  good  purpose 
in  his  labours  in  biblical  criticism,  the  more  especially  as  it  was 
from  this  region  that  he  carried  over  into  that  of  profane  litera¬ 
ture  his  bad  habits.^ t — ^  ^l-  i*  P-  b 

Present  State  of  Neohyian  Scepticism, 

‘How  far  Vatke J  goes  appears  from  his  assertion,  that  Gene¬ 
sis  supplies  so  little  material  from  history  that  nothing  can  be 
regarded  as  ascertained  conceniing  the  country  and  genealogy 
ot  the  patriarchs  (p.  18 1) ;  the  relation  of  Aaron  to  Moses  is  to 
be  rejected  as  unliistorical  (p.  227) ;  the  ^Mosaic  state  had  an 

*  The  author  alludes  here  to  the  inq)iulent  forger>’  of  Dr.  Frederick  agen- 
feld,  id  Hreiuen,  who  pretended  he  had  discovered  a  (ireek  translation  of  the 
lost  lM>oks  of  Sanc'huniatho  hy  Philo-llyhlius,  in  a  Portuguese  luonastery, 
which  he  puhlished,  and  to  the  genuineness  of  w  hich  he  secured  the  assent  of 
i»oine  eminent  scholars,  aiul,  among  the  rest,  Gesenius.  See  Foreign  (Quarterly 
Ueview.  vol.  \ix.  p  1S4,  and  xx.  p.  JIJ. 

t  I  his  was,  i>f  course,  puhlished  Indore  the  death  of  (iesenius. 

X  ^  atke  is  at  present  tlie  great  name  on  the  side  of  nuMlerii  infidelity  in 
Germany  the  rising  hojic  of  the  newest  school  theology  (!)  in  that  country. 
He  \\M  written  a  work  entitle<l  ‘  The  llihlieal  Theology  scientifically 
forth,  from  which  the  refereneei  of  Hengstenherg  arc  taken. 
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imhistoricul  character  (p.  204)  ;  Moses  instituted  no  system  of 
worship,  and  consecrated  no  priestly  family  for  its  complete 
development  (p.  218) ;  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  earlier 
a"es,  the  Levites  constituted  a  tribe  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
other  tribes  (p.  221)  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  oldest  names 
of  the  tribes  have  been  handed  down  to  us  (p.  223).  Of  the 
holv  seasons,  he  leaves  us  only  the  sabbaths  and,  perhaps,  the 
new-moons ;  the  three  great  festivals  sprung  up  in  a  later  age 
than  the  feast  of  the  first-fruits,  and  sustain  consequently  a 
later  relation  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  people,  &c.  ()nly 
one  thing  is  wanting  to  complete  this ;  the  author,  like  Voltaire, 
(Quest,  sur  Pencydopedle,  §  127)  should  challenge  his  opponents 
to  show  that  Moses  ever  existed  at  all.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  G9. 


Art.  III.  The  Highlands  of  ^Tlthiopia.  Ily  Major  W.  Cornw’allis  Harris. 

3  vols.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  was  selected  in  the  spring  of  1841 
by  the  government  of  Bombay  to  conduct  a  mission  to  Sahela 
Selilssie,  the  King  of  Shoa,  in  Southern  Abyssinia.  The  precise 
objects  of  the  embassy  do  not  very  distinctly  a])pc«ar.  Tliey  arc 
not  stated  by  Alajor  Harris,  save  in  very  general  terms,  from 
which  we  arc  left  to  infer  that  the  promotion  of  commerce  w  jis 
amongst  the  chief  of  them.  The  cflorts  of  himself  Jind  his  associates 
were  zcalouslv  directed,  we  arc  informed,  ^  tow'ards  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  a  Christian  people, 
who  know'  even  less  of  the  w  orld  than  the  w  orld  knows  of  them — 
tow  ards  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  geographical  and  scien¬ 
tific  know  ledge — the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  some  of  the  least  fa¬ 
voured  portions  of  the  human  race.’ 

Tlie  major  was  accompanied  by  several  other  olTiccrs  and  men 
of  science,  together  with  two  serjeants  and  fifteen  private  sol¬ 
diers.  These,  with  their  attendants,  made  up  a  considerable 
party,  and  required,  for  the  transport  of  themselves,  baggage, 
and  presents,  a  train  of  170  camels.  We  much  doubt  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  so  cumbrous  an  arrangement  w  hich  w  as  adapted  to  excite 
the  mistrust  of  a  suspicious  people,  to  aw  aken  their  cupidity,  and 
to  interpose  many  and  formidable  obstacles  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  exhausting  journey  which  had  to  be  jiccomplished.  How¬ 
ever,  such  is  the  style  in  which  our  Indian  go\C!rnment  usmilly 
conducts  its  missions,  and  we  must  look  at  the  results  which 
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were  obtained  rather  than  assume  to  censure  the  means  em¬ 
ployed. 

it  was  in  the  month  of  April,  ‘  on  the  afternoon  of  a  sultry 
day,'  that  the  members  of  the  embassy  embarked  on  board  the 
eompany^s  steam  frigate  '  Auckland,'  and  soon  arrived  at  Cape 
Aden,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  where  they  met  with  *  a  hospitality 
of  no  ordinaiy'  stamp,'  under  the  roof  of  Captain  Staftord  Haines, 
the  English  jwlitical  agent.  The  barrenness  of  the  surrounding 
region  lias  long  been  proverbial,  and  has  led  to  a  dearth  of 
animal  life  far  from  contributing  to  the  comfort  or  improvement 
of  the  inhabitants.  *  A  sterility  w  hich  is  not  to  be  suqiassed,  in¬ 
vests  the  scene  with  an  aspect  most  repulsive  and  forbidding. 
No  tree  varies  the  drear\’  prospect — no  shrub  relieves  the  eye — 
not  even  a  flower  lends  its  aid  to  enliven  the  wild  and  gloomy 
hollow,  the  fittest  refuge  that  the  imagination  could  picture  for 
the  lawless  and  the  dcspenitc.' 

The  histoid’  of  the  city  is  characteristic  of  the  rcjrioii.  In 
fonner  ages  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fortifications  and  extensive 
traffic,  and  ranked  amongst  the  most  opulent  markets  of  the 
East.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  mosques  bore  witness  to  the  re¬ 
ligions  zeal  of  its  inhabitants,  whose  numbers  were  calculated  at 
eighty  thousand.  Far  different  was  its  condition  when  it  passed 
under  British  rule,  but  it  is  now,  according  . to  our  author,  ni- 
pidly  extending  its  population  and  attracting  lowju*ds  itself  the 
commerce  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Having  collected  horses  and 
baggage  at  this  place,  the  embassy  set  sail  on  the  ITitli  of  May, 
and  cast  anchor  at  Tajura,  on  the  African  coast,  on  the  17th. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  is  thus  described,  and  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants  is  somewhat  illustrated  by  the  anecdote  which 

closes  the  extract : 

• 

'  Tliose  who  are  conversant  with  RurchcH’s  admirable  illustration  of 
an  encampment  of  Cape  farmers,  with  their  gigantic  waggons  scattered 
about  in  picturesque  confusion,  will  best  understand  the  appeimmee  of 
the  group  of  primitive  habitations  that  now  presented  itself  on  the  sea 
lieach.  Exceeding  two  hundred  in  number,  and  rudelv  constructed  of 
frames  of  unhewn  timber,  arranged  in  a  pandiolic  arch,  and  covered  in 
w’ith  date  matting,  they  resembled  the  white  tilts  of  the  Dutch  boors, 
and  collectively  sheltered  some  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  1  he  bold 
mountains,  like  a  drop  scene,  limited  the  landscape,  and,  rising 
tier  aliove  tier,  through  coral  limestone  and  basaltic  trap,  to  the  majestic 
Jel)cl  CiKMlah,  towering  five  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  were  enve- 
lojH'd  in  dirty  red  clouds,  which  imparted  the  aspect  of  a  morning  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  \  erdant  clumps  of  date  and  palm  trees  embosoined 
the  onl\  w’cll  of  fresh  water,  around  which  numerous  Bedouin  females 
were  drawing  their  daily  supplv  of  the  precious  fluid.  Tliese  relieved 
the  humble  terraced  mosque  of  whitew’ashed  madrepore,  whence  the 
>oice  of  the  muezzin  summoned  the  true  believer  to  matin  prayer ;  and 
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a  belt  of  preen  makanni,  a  dwi\rf  species  of  mimosa  with  uniform  um¬ 
brella  tops»  frinpinp  the  sandy  shore,  ct)mpleted  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  frowninp  blocks  of  barren  black  lava  which  fortify  the  GibnUtar 
whereupon  the  eye  had  last  rested. 

‘  As  the  ship  sailed  into  the  harbour,  the  appeantnee  of  a  larpe  shark 
in  her  wake  caused  the  tonpue  of  the  pilot  apain  to  ‘  break  adrift.*  *  A 
certiiin  friend  of  mine,*  siiid  he,  ‘  Nakhuda  of  a  cral't  idmost  lus  fast  a 
sailer  as  my  own,  which  is  acknowledped  to  he  the  best  in  these  seas, 
was  once  upon  a  time  hound  from  this  port  to  Mocha,  with  camels  on 
board.  When  otF  Jehel  Jan,  the  hiph  table-land  hetw’ixt  the  Hay  of 
Tajiira  and  the  lied  Sea,  one  of  the  beasts  dyinp,  was  hove  overboard. 
Up  came  a  shark,  ten  times  the  size  of  that  fellow,  and  swallowed  the 
carcass,  leavinp  one  of  the  hinder  leps  protrudinp  from  his  jaws  ; 
and  before  he  had  time  to  think  where  he  was  to  tind  stowage  for  it,  up 
came  a  second  tremendous  monster,  and  bolted  his  messmate,  camel, 
lep,  and  idl.* 

‘  In  retuni  for  this  anecdote,  the  old  man  was  treated  to  the  history 
of  the  two  Kilkenny  cats  in  the  sawpit,  which  foupht  until  nothinp  re¬ 
mained  of  either  hut  the  tail  and  a  hit  of  the  flue.  ‘  How  could  that  he?’ 
he  retorted  seriously,  after  turninp  the  business  over  in  his  mind. 

‘  Now,  Uapitan  Hashi,  you  are  spinninp  yarns,  hut,  by  Alhd»,  the  story 
1  have  told  you  is  as  true  as  the  holy  Konin,  and  if  you  don’t  choose  to 
believe  me,  there  are  a  dozen  persons  of  imhlemishetl  veracity  now  in 
Tajura,  who  are  ready  to  vouch  for  its  correctness.’  ’ — vol.  i.  pp.  35 — 37. 

From  this  port  tlic  embassy  were  to  proceed  inland  towjirds 
the  kinpdom  of  Shoa,  the  capital  of  which,  Ankdber,  was  com¬ 
puted  to  be  about  four  hundred  miles  distant.  They  therefore 
landed,  and  from  the  moment  of  doinp  so,  their  vexations  and 
ditheulties  were  innumerable,  'fhe  Sultan  of  Tajiira,  supported 
by  his  chief  ministers,  soon  paid  them  a  visit  of  ceremony.  He 
wjis  an  imbecile  and  attenuated  old  man,  utterly  devoid  of  truth, 
and  reckless  of  every  other  object  than  the  pratilieation  of  his 
own  barbarian  appetites.  ‘  Enfeebled  by  years,  his  deeply  fur¬ 
rowed  eoiintenanee,  bearinp  an  chony  polish,  was  frinped  by  a 
strapplinp  white  beard,  ami  it  needed  not  the  science  of  Ijavater 
to  detect,  in  the  indilfereuee  of  his  dull  leaden  eye,  and  the  ])nck- 
ered  corners  of  his  toothless  moutli,  the  lines  of  cruelty,  eunninp, 
and  sordid  avarice.’  Tlic  Sultan  and  his  attendants  were  not 
sparinp  in  their  promises  of  aid.  These  were  freely  made  in 
consideration  of  the  shawls  and  scarfs  which  the  embassy  distri¬ 
buted,  but  no  one  amonpst  the  many  recipients  of  these  pifts 
appeared  to  retain  the  least  sense  of  oblipation,  or  to  be  in  the 
sliphtest  depree  inclined  to  render  the  services  they  had  pledped. 
A  larpe  convoy  of  camels  was  reipiired,  which  tlie  authorities 
undertook  to  provide;  the  Hritish,  of  course,  payinp  exorbitantly 
for  them.  Hut  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  object  ot  the  Sul¬ 
tan  and  his  miserable  council  was  to  detain  theembasssy  in  la- 
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jura  instead  of  facilitating  tlieir  journey  inland.  Their  cupidity 
was  aroused  rather  than  satisfied  by  the  presents  reeeived,  and 
they  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  stores  whieh  their  visitors 
had  brought  with  them,  the  mean  and  avaricious  passions  of 
a  biu-barian  people  were  unrelieved  by  the  more  generous  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  savage  character.  Superstitious  and  bigoted,  with¬ 
out  employment,  brutalized  by  an  extensive  slave  trafhc,  and 
thieves  by  profession,  they  constitute  one  of  the  worst  specimens 
of  our  race. 

*  Tlie  classic  costume  of  the  people  of  this  sea-port  consists  of  a  white 
cotton  robe,  thrown  carelessly  over  the  shoulder,  in  the  manner  of  the 
old  Roman  toga ;  a  blue  checked  kilt  reaching  to  the  knees,  simply 
buckled  about  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  which  supports  a  most  for¬ 
midable  creese,  and  a  pair  of  rude  undressed  sandals  to  ])rotect  the  feet 
of  such  as  can  afford  the  luxury.  The  plain  round  buckler  and  the  hroad- 
headed  spear,  without  which  few  ever  cross  their  threshold,  renders  the 
naturally  graceful  and  manly  figure  of  almost  every  individual  a  subject 
for  the  artist’s  pencil ;  but  the  population  are  to  a  man  filthy  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  the  accumulated  dirt  upon  their  persons  and  apparel  leaves  a 
taint  behind,  that  might  readily  be  traced  without  the  intervention  of  a 
bloodhound.  Rancid  mutton  fat,  an  inch  thick,  frosts  a  bushy  wig  of 
cauliflower  growth,  which  harbours  myriads  of  vermin.  Under  the 
melting  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  the  grease  pours  copiously  over  the  skin ; 
and  the  use  of  water,  except  as  a  beverage,  being  a  thing  absolutely  un¬ 
heard  of,  a  Dankdli  pollutes  the  atmosphere  w’ith  an  effluvium,  such  as 
is  only  to  be  encountered  elsewhere  in  the  purlieus  of  a  tallow-chandler’s 
shop.’—  ib.  pp.  57,  58. 

Innumerable  delays  were  experienced  by  the  British  embassy, 
who  were  intensely  anxious  to  press  forward,  on  account  of  the 
rainy  season,  which  was  approaching,  and  threatened  to  render 
their  journey  impracticable. 

*  Hril)cs  were  lavished,  increased  hire  acceded  to,  and  camels  repeatedly 
brought  into  the  town  ;  but  day  after  day  found  the  dupes  to  Danakil 
knaver>’  still  seated,  like  shipwrecked  mariners  upon  the  shore,  gazing  in 
helpless  melancholy  at  endless  bales  which  strew'cd  the  strand,  as  if 
washed  up  by  the  waves  of  the  fickle  ocean.’ 

AN  earied  and  incensed  by  these  nefarious  proceedings,  ^Afajor 
Harris  at  length  informed  the  sultan,  that  uidcss  the  carriages 
were  furnished  immediately,  according  to  agreement,  the  heavy 
baggage  would  be  re-shipped  in  the  ‘Constance,’  yet  lying  in  the 
|x)rt,  and  the  embassy  proceed  as  they  best  could,  w  ith  the  camels 
at  their  command.  ‘Alarmed  at  the‘  prospect  of  losing  the  gain 
anticipated  from  the  conveyance  of  such  an  escort,  the  wily  savage 
at  length  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  journey  which 
was  commenced  with  unmingled  satisfaction,  though  not  with¬ 
out  sad  forebodings  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered.  Tliesc 
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were  soon  found  to  be  more  fearful  than  their  worst  apprehen¬ 
sions;  and  the  details  furnished  by  our  author  only  serve  to 
show,  that  it  should  have  been  for  no  trifling  object  that  the  lives 
of  brave  men  were  so  periled.  Speaking  of  one  part  of  this 
journey,  he  says : — 

'  In  this  unventilated  and  diabolical  hollow,  dreadful  indeed  were  the 
sufferings  in  store  both  for  man  and  beast.  Not  a  drop  of  fresh  water 
existed  within  many  miles  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  every  human  pre¬ 
caution  had  been  taken  to  secure  a  supply,  by  means  of  skins  carried  upon 
camels,  the  very  great  extent  of  most  impracticable  country  to  be  travers¬ 
ed,  which  had  unavoidably  led  to  the  detention  of  nearly  all,  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  restraining  a  multitude  maddened  by  the  tortures  of 
burning  thirst,  rendered  the  provision  quite  insufficient ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  this  appalling  day,  with  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stand¬ 
ing  at  1‘2G  degrees  under  the  shade  of  cloaks  and  umbrellas — in  a  suffo¬ 
cating  Pandemonium,  depressed  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  the 
ocean,  where  no  zephyr  fanned  the  fevered  skin,  and  where  the  glare 
arising  from  the  sea  of  white  salt  was  most  painful  to  the  eyes  ;  where 
the  fumace-like  vapour  exhaled,  almost  choking  respiration,  created  an 
indomitable  thirst,  and  not  the  smallest  shade  or  shelter  existed,  save 
such  as  was  afforded  in  cruel  mockery,  by  the  stunted  boughs  of  the 
solitary  leafless  acacia,  or,  worse  still,  by  black  blocks  of  heated  lava,  it 
was  only  practicable,  during  twelve  tedious  hours,  to  supply  to  each  of 
the  party  two  quarts  of  the  most  mephitic  brick-dust  coloured  fluid, 
which  the  direst  necessity  could  alone  have  forced  down  the  parched 
throat,  and  which,  after  all,  far  from  alleviating  thirst,  served  materially 
to  augment  its  insupportable  horrors. 

‘  It  is  true  that  since  leaving  the  shores  of  India,  the  party  had  gradu¬ 
ally  been  in  training  towards  a  disregard  of  dirty  water — a  circumstance 
of  nither  fortunate  occurrence.  On  board  a  ship  of  any  description  the 
fluid  is  seldom  very  clean,  or  very  plentiful.  At  Cape  Aden  there  was 
little  perceptible  difference  betwixt  the  sea  water  and  the  land  water.  At 
Tajura  the  beverage  obtainable  w’as  far  from  being  improved  in  quality 
by  the  taint  of  the  new  skins  in  which  it  was  transferred  from  the  only 
w’ell ;  and  now,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  scorching  Tehama,  when  a  co¬ 
pious  draught  of  aqua  pura  seemed  absolutely  indispensalile  every  five 
minutes,  to  secure  further  existence  upon  earth,  the  detestable  mixture 
that  was  at  long  interv  als  most  parsimoniously  produced,  was  the  very 
acm^  of  abomination.  Fresh  hides  stripped  from  the  rank  he-goat,  be¬ 
smeared  inside  as  well  as  out  with  old  tallow  and  strong  bark  tan,  filled 
from  an  impure  well  at  Sag^llo,  tossed,  tumbled,  and  shaken  during  two 
entire  nights  on  a  camel’s  back,  and  brewed  during  the  same  number  of 
mtenening  days  under  a  strong  distilling  heat — poured  out  an  amalga¬ 
mation  of  pottage  of  w’hich  the  individual  ingredients  of  goat’s  hair,  ran¬ 
cid  mutton  fat,  astringent  bark,  and  putrid  water,  were  not  to  be  dis- 
tin^ished.  It  might  be  smelt  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  yet  all, 
native  and  European,  were  struggling  and  quarrelling  for  a  taste  of  the 
recipe.  The  crest-fallen  mules,  who  had  not  moistened  their  cracked 
bps  during  two  entire  days,  crowding  around  the  bush,  thrust  their  hot 
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jura  instead  of  facilitating  their  journey  inland.  Their  cupidity 
was  aroused  rather  than  satisfied  hv  the  presents  received,  and 
they  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  stores  which  their  visitors 
had  brought  with  them.  The  mean  and  avaricious  passions  of 
a  harharian  people  were  unrelieved  by  the  more  generous  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  savage  character.  Superstitious  and  bigoted,  with¬ 
out  employment,  brutalized  by  an  extensive  slave  traffic,  and 
thieves  by  profession,  they  constitute  one  of  the  worst  specimens 
of  our  race. 

*  The  classic  costume  of  the  people  of  this  sea- port  consists  of  a  white 
cotton  robe,  thrown  carelessly  over  the  shoulder,  in  the  manner  of  the 
old  Roman  toga ;  a  blue  checked  kilt  reaching  to  the  knees,  simply 
buckled  about  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  which  supports  a  most  for¬ 
midable  creese,  and  a  pair  of  rude  undressed  sandals  to  ])rotect  the  feet 
of  such  as  can  afford  the  luxury.  The  plain  round  buckler  and  the  hroad- 
headed  spear,  without  which  few^  ever  cross  their  threshold,  renders  the 
naturally  gmceful  and  manly  figure  of  almost  every  individual  a  subject 
for  the  artist’s  pencil ;  but  the  population  are  to  a  man  filthy  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  the  accumulated  dirt  upon  their  persons  and  apparel  leaves  a 
taint  behind,  that  might  readily  be  traced  without  the  intervention  of  a 
bloodhound.  Rancid  mutton  fat,  an  inch  thick,  frosts  a  bushy  wig  of 
cauliflower  growth,  which  harbours  myriads  of  vermin.  Under  the 
melting  rays  of  a  tropicid  sun,  the  grease  pours  copiously  over  the  skin ; 
and  the  use  of  water,  except  as  a  beverage,  being  a  thing  absolutely  un¬ 
heard  of,  a  Dankali  pollutes  the  atmosphere  with  an  effluvium,  such  as 
is  only  to  be  encountered  elsewhere  in  the  purlieus  of  a  tallow-chandler’s 
shop.’—  ib.  pp.  57,  58. 

Innumerable  delays  were  experienced  by  the  British  embassy, 
who  w  ere  intensely  anxious  to  press  forw  ard,  on  account  of  the 
rainy  season,  which  was  approaching,  and  threatened  to  render 
their  journey  impracticable. 

*  Hril)es  were  lavished,  increased  hire  acceded  to,  and  camels  repeatedly 
brought  into  the  town  ;  but  day  after  dav  found  the  dupes  to  Danakil 
knavery’  still  seated,  like  shipwrecked  mariners  upon  the  shore,  gazing  in 
helpless  melancholy  at  endless  bales  which  strewed  the  strand,  as  if 
washed  up  by  the  waves  of  the  fickle  ocean.’ 

AN  earied  and  incensed  by  these  nefarious  proceedings,  !Major 
Harris  at  length  informed  the  sultan,  that  unless  the  carriages 
were  furnished  immediately’,  according  to  agreement,  the  heavy 
baggage  wotdd  berc-shipped  in  the  ‘Constance,’  yet  lying  in  the 
|>ort,  and  the  embassy  procTcd  as  they’^  best  could,  w  ith  the  camels 
at  their  command.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  gain 
anticipated  from  the  convey  ance  of  such  an  escort,  the  wily’  savage 
at  length  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  journey’  which 
was  commenced  with  unmingled  satisfaction,  though  not  with¬ 
out  sad  forebodings  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered.  Tlicsc 
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were  soon  found  to  be  more  fearful  than  their  worst  apprehen¬ 
sions;  and  the  details  furnished  by  our  author  only  serve  to 
show,  that  it  should  have  been  for  no  trifling  object  that  the  lives 
of  brave  men  were  so  periled.  Speaking  of  one  part  of  this 
journey,  he  says : — 

‘  In  this  unventilated  and  diabolical  hollow,  dreadful  indeed  were  the 
sufferings  in  store  both  for  man  and  beast.  Not  a  drop  of  fresh  water 
existed  within  many  miles  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  every  human  pre¬ 
caution  had  been  taken  to  secure  a  supply,  by  means  of  skins  carried  upon 
camels,  the  ver\"  great  extent  of  most  impracticable  country  to  be  travers¬ 
ed,  which  had  unavoidably  led  to  the  detention  of  nearly  all,  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  restraining  a  multitude  maddened  by  the  tortures  of 
burning  thirst,  rendered  the  provision  quite  insufficient ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  this  appalling  day,  with  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stand¬ 
ing  at  1‘2()  degrees  under  the  shade  of  cloaks  and  umbrellas — in  a  suffo¬ 
cating  Pandemonium,  depressed  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  the 
ocean,  where  no  zephyr  fanned  the  fevered  skin,  and  where  the  glare 
arising  from  the  sea  of  white  salt  was  most  painful  to  the  eyes  ;  where 
the  fumace-like  vapour  exhaled,  almost  choking  respiration,  created  an 
indomitable  thirst,  and  not  the  smallest  shade  or  shelter  existed,  save 
such  as  was  afforded  in  cruel  mockery,  by  the  stunted  boughs  of  the 
solitary  leafless  acacia,  or,  worse  still,  by  black  blocks  of  heated  lava,  it 
was  only  practicable,  during  twelve  tedious  hours,  to  supply  to  each  of 
the  party  two  (quarts  of  the  most  mephitic  brick-dust  coloured  fluid, 
which  the  direst  necessity  could  alone  have  forced  down  the  parched 
throat,  and  which,  after  all,  far  from  alleviating  thirst,  served  materially 
to  augment  its  insupportable  horrors. 

It  is  true  that  since  leaving  the  shores  of  India,  the  party  had  gradu¬ 
ally  been  in  training  towards  a  disregard  of  dirty  water — a  circumstance 
of  rather  fortunate  occurrence.  On  board  a  ship  of  any  description  the 
fluid  is  seldom  very  clean,  or  very  plentiful.  At  Cape  Aden  there  was 
little  perceptible  difference  betw  ixt  the  sea  w  ater  and  the  land  water.  At 
Tajura  the  beverage  obtainable  w’as  far  from  being  improved  in  quality 
by  the  taint  of  the  new  skins  in  which  it  was  transferred  from  the  only 
wtH  ;  and  now,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  scorching  Tehama,  when  a  co¬ 
pious  draught  of  aqua  pura  seemed  absolutely  iiidispensable  every  five 
minutes,  to  secure  further  existence  iq)on  earth,  the  detestable  mixture 
that  was  at  long  intervals  most  parsimoniously  produced,  was  the  very 
acm4  of  abomination.  Fresh  hides  stripped  from  the  rank  he-goat,  be¬ 
smeared  inside  as  well  as  out  w’ith  old  tallow  and  strong  bark  tan,  filled 
from  an  impure  well  at  Sagallo,  tossed,  tumbled,  and  shaken  during  two 
entire  nights  on  a  camel’s  back,  and  brewed  during  the  same  number  of 
inten'ening  days  under  a  strong  distilling  heat — poured  out  an  amalga¬ 
mation  of  pottage  of  which  the  individual  ingredients  of  goat’s  hair,  ran¬ 
cid  mutton  fat,  astringent  bark,  and  putrid  water,  w'cre  not  to  be  dis- 
tin^piished.  It  might  be  smelt  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  yet  all, 
native  and  European,  were  struggling  and  quarrelling  for  a  taste  of  the 
recijie.  The  crest-fallen  mules,  who  had  not  moistened  their  cracked 
lips  during  two  entire  days,  crow’ ding  around  the  bush,  thrust  their  hot 
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noses  into  the  faces  of  their  masters,  in  reproachful  intimation  of  their 
desire  to  participate  in  the  filthy  hut  tantalising  decoction  ;  and  deterred 
with  difficulty  from  dniininp  the  last  drejj^s,  they  ran  frantically  with  oj>en 
mouths  to  seek  mitigation  of  their  sufferings  at  the  deceptive  waters  of 
the  hriny  lake,  which,  like  those  of  Goohut  el  Kharah,  were  so  intensely 
salt,  as  to  create  smarting  of  the  lips  if  tasted.’— ih.  105 — 107. 

Night  unhappily  brought  no  relief,  and  at  one  period  seemed 
likely  to  terminate,  both  the  misery  and  the  hopes  of  the  whole 
party.  The  following  extract  describes  a  scene  not  frecpiently 
siirpjisscd  in  the  annals  of  human  misery.  I'he  ^lahommad  Aii 
referred  to,  was  almost  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general 
brutality  of  his  countr\nnen. 

*  ‘Twas  midnight  when  the  thirsty  party  commenced  the  steej)  ascent 
of  the  ridge  of  volcanic  hills  w  hich  frow  n  above  the  south-eastern  hoiin- 
dar\’  of  the  fiery  lake.  The  searching  north-cast  wind  had  scarcely 
diminished  in  its  parching  fierceness,  and  in  hot  suffocating  gusts  swe])t 
fitfully  over  the  hroad  glittering  expanse  of  w’ater  and  salt  whereon  the 
moon  shone  brightly — each  deadly  putf  succeeded  by  the  stillness  that 
foretells  a  tropical  hurricane — an  absolute  absence  even  of  the  smallest 
ruffliiig  of  the  close  atmos])here.  Around,  the  prospect  was  wild,  gloomy, 
and  unearthly,  beetling  basaltic  cones  and  jagged  slabs  of  shattered  lava 
— the  children  of  some  mighty  trouble — forming  scenery’  the  most  sha- 
dow’y  and  extravagiint.  A  chaos  of  ruined  churches  and  cathedrals, 
m/yaA.s,  towers,  monuments,  and  minarets,  like  the  ruins  of  a  demolished 
world,  appeared  to  have  been  confusedly  tossed  together  by  the  same 
volcanic  thriH's,  that  when  the  earth  was  in  labour,  had  ])roduced  the 
phenomenon  below  ;  and  they  shot  their  dilapidated  spires  into  the  molten 
vault  of  heaven,  in  a  fantastic  medley,  whicli,  under  so  uncertain  a  light, 
bewildered  and  ])er])lexed  the  heated  brain.  The  ])ath,  winding  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  over  sheets  of  broken  lava,  w  as  rarely  of  more  than 
sufficient  width  to  admit  of  progress  in  single  file ;  aiul  the  livelong 
hours,  each  seeming  in  itself  a  century,  were  spent  in  scrambling  up  the 
face  of  steep  rugged  preci])ices,  where  the  moon  gleamed  upon  the  bleach¬ 
ing  skeleton  of  some  camel  that  had  ])rovcd  unequal  to  the  task — thence 
again  to  descend  at  the  imminent  ])eril  of  life  and  lind),  into  yawning 
chasms  and  dark  abysses,  the  forbidding  vestiges  of  hvgone  volcanic 
agency. 

*  Tlie  horrors  of  that  dismal  night  set  the  efforts  of  description  at  de¬ 
fiance.  An  unlimited  supply  of  w’atcrin  prospect,  at  the  distance  of  only 
sixteen  miles,  had  for  the  brief  moment  huoved  up  the  drooping  spirit 
which  tenanted  each  way-w’om  frame  ;  and  when  an  exhausted  mule  w’as 
unable  to  totter  further,  his  rider  contrived  manfully  to  breast  the  steep 
hill  on  fiwt.  Put  owing  to  the  long  fasting  and  privation  endured  by 
all,  the  limbs  of  the  weaker  soon  refused  the  task,  and  after  the  first  two 
miles,  they  dropped  fast  in  the  rear. 

tanned  by’  the  fiery’  blast  of  the  midnight  sirocco,  the  cry’  for  water, 
uttered  feebly  and  with  difticultv  by^  numljcrs  of  parched  throats,  now’ 
iKTaine  incessant ;  and  the  supply  of  that  precious  element  brought  for 
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tlie  whole  party  fallin"  short  of  one  p^allon  and  a  half,  it  was  not  lonp^  to 
be  answered.  A  tiny  sip  of  diluted  vinegar  for  a  moment  assuaji^ing  the 
burning  thirst  which  raged  in  the  vitals,  and  consumed  some  of  the  more 
down-hearted,  again  raised  their  drooi)ing  souls  ;  but  its  effects  were 
transient,  and  after  struggling  a  few  ste])s,  overwhelmed,  they  sunk  again, 
with  huskv  voice  declaring  their  days  to  be  numbered,  and  their  resolu¬ 
tion  to  rise  up  no  more.  Dogs  incontinently  expired  upon  the  road ; 
horses  and  mules  that  once  lay  down,  being  unable  from  exhaustion  to 
rally,  were  reluctantly  abandoned  to  their  fate  ;  whilst  the  lion-hearted 
soldier  who  had  braved  death  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  subdued  and  un¬ 
manned  by  thirst,  finally  abandoning  bis  resolution,  lay  gasping  by  the 
wav  side,  and  heedless  of  the  exhortation  of  his  officers,  hailed  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution  with  delight,  as  bringing  the  termination  of  tortures  which 
were  not  to  be  endured. 

‘  Whilst  many  of  the  escort  and  followers  were  thus  unavoidably  left 
stretched  with  open  mouths  along  the  road,  in  a  state  of  utter  insensi- 
hility,  and  apj)arently  yielding  up  the  ghost,  others,  pressing  on  to  arrive 
at  water,  became  bewildered  in  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  wide  w’ilder- 
ness,  and  recovered  it  with  the  utmost  difficultv.  As  another  day  dawn- 
ed,  and  the  round  red  sun  again  rose  in  wrath  over  the  l^ake  of  Salt, 
towards  the  hateful  shores  of  w’hicb  the  tortuous  path  w’as  fast  tending, 
the  courage  of  all  who  had  hitherto  borne  up  against  fatigue  and  anxiety 
began  to  flag.  A  dimness  came  before  the  drow^sy  eyes,  giddiness  seized 
the  hrain,  and  the  prospect  ever  held  out  by  the  guides,  of  (pienching 
thirst  immediately  in  advance,  seeming  like  the  tantalising  delusions  of  a 
dream,  had  well  nigh  lost  its  magical  effect ;  wdicn,  as  tlie  spirits  of  the 
most  sanguine  fainted  within  them,  a  wdld  IU*douin  was  j)crceived,  like  a 
delivering  angel  from  above,  hurrying  forw’ard  w  ith  a  large  skin  filled 
with  muddy  water.  '^Flns  most  wTll-timcd  supply,  obtained  by  Moham¬ 
mad  Ali  from  the  small  pool  at  Hanlefiinta,  of  which,  with  the  promised 
guard  of  his  own  tribe,  by  whom  be  had  been  met,  be  had  taken  forcible 
possession  in  defiance  of  the  impotent  threats  of  the  ruthless  ‘  red  man,* 
was  sent  to  the  rear.  It  admitted  of  a  sufficient  (piantity  being  j)ourcd 
over  the  face  and  dow  n  the  parched  throat,  to  revive  every  ])rost rate  and 
perishing  sufferer;  and  at  a  late  hour,  ghastly,  baggjird,  and  exhausted, 
like  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  jaw’s  of  death,  the  whole  had  con¬ 
trived  to  struggle  into  a  camp,  which,  but  for  the  foresight  and  firmness 
of  the  son  of  Ali  Abi,  few  individuals  indeed  of  the  whole  party  would 
have  reached  alive.’ — ib.  1 15 — 1 18. 

Three  of  the  party  were  subsequently  assassinated,  and  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  a  similar  fate  sliould  befal 
the  whole.  Mohammad  Ali,  however,  remained  faitliful,  and  the 
embassy  prosecuted  its  route  without  further  loss.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country,  through  wdiich  they  passed,  w  as  bleak  and 
cheerless  in  the  extreme.  ^  For  days  together,  the  pilgrimage 
had  led  across  a  dreary  and  desolate  waste,  and  tlirougli  sterile 
ravines,  where  no  verdure  relieved  the  eye,  no  melody  broke 
upon  the  car,  and  so  few  living  creatures  were  to  be  seen,  that 
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the  unwonted  appearance  of  a  solitary  butterfly,  which  had  be¬ 
come  bewildered  in  the  desert,  was  duly  hailed  as  an  event. 
The  general  character,  is  that  of  a  stern  w  ilderness,  parched  by 
the  intolerable  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  blazing  in  fierce  refulgence 
over  the  naked  landscape,  of  which  the  chief  varieties  consist 
in  immense  plains  of  dry  cracked  mud,  or  in  barren  rocks  low’- 
cring  towards  an  unclouded  and  burning  sky.' 

Major  Harris  treats  wdth  merited  ridicule,  the  Arcadian  scenes 
with  w  hich  poets  have  been  accustomed  to  people  these  regions, 
and  the  facts  which  he  records  amply  suffice  to  dispel  any  illusion 
of  this  kind. 

‘  Betwixt  siivagc  and  civilised  existence  there  yawns  a  wide  gulf,  llie 
savage  man  and  the  civilised  man,  although  descended  from  a  common 
parent,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  stock  of  humanitv, 
and  he  who  has  heen  pronounced  the  only  true  man,  the  lordly  lord  of 
the  wilderness,  might  here  more  apj)ropriately  be  designated  a  devil  in¬ 
carnate.  An  interesting  trait  in  the  children  of  nature  was  witnessed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  slaughter  of  the  rank  buck  goal  presented  to  the  em¬ 
bassy  by  lx)heita  ibn  Ibrahim.  No  sooner  had  the  razor-like  creese  been 
drawn  across  the  throat,  with  the  concomitant  ejaculation,  ‘  Bisviilidhi 
rahmdni,  rahun,' — ‘  in  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate,  the  merci¬ 
ful,’ — than  a  savage  threw’  himself  upon  the  expiring  animal ;  and  having, 
vampire-like,  (juatl’ed  as  much  of  the  hot  flowing  blood  as  he  could  ob- 
tiiin,  iK'smeared  his  greasy  features  with  the  residue,  and  wiped  them  on 
the  still  (|uivering  carcass.  No  tiger  could  have  acted  in  more  ferocious 
guise,  or  displayed  a  greater  relish  for  the  tide  of  life. 

‘  nds  had  been  a  day  of  feasting  and  carousid  ;  for  both  Izhak  and  the 
son  of  the  Rookhba  chief  had  likewise  received  sheep,  and  the  slaughter  of 
each  had  heen  followed  by  a  general  tussle  for  the  possession  of  the  caul. 
For  the  purjmse  of  larding  the  head  this  is  a  prize  infinitely  preferred  even 
to  the  tail,  which  appendage  in  the  Adel  sheep  is  so  copiously  furnished, 
that  the  animal  is  said  to  be  capable  of  subsisting  an  entire  year  upon  the 
absorption  of  its  own  fat,  without  tasting  water.  It  was  truly  delightful 
to  witness  the  process  of  greasing  the  poll  at  the  hands  of  the  Danakil 
barber,  llie  fat  having  been  melted  down  in  a  wooden  bowl,  the  oper¬ 
ator,  removing  his  quid,  and  placing  it  in  a  secure  position  behind  the 
left  ear,  proceeded  to  suck  up  copious  mouthfuls  of  the  lic^uid,  which  were 
then  sputtered  over  the  frizzled  wig  of  a  comrade,  who,  with  mantle 
drawn  liefore  his  eyes  to  exclude  stray  portions  of  tallowy  remained 
squatted  on  his  haunches,  the  very  picture  of  patience.  The  bowl  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  operator  carefully  collects  the  suet  that  has  so  creamed 
around  his  chaps  as  to  render  him  inarticulate  ;  and  having  duly  smeared 
the  same  over  the  filthy  garment  of  him  to  whom  it  in  cejuity  belongs, 
priK^'ds,  with  a  skewer,  to  put. the  last  finishing  touch  to  his  work, 
which,  as  the  lard  congealed,  has  graduallv  assumed  the  desired  aspect 
of  a  fine  full-blown  cauliflower.’ — ib.  154— 156. 

Of  the  Adaiel  or  Danakil  population  claiming  a  descent  from 

the  Arab  invaders,  who  in  the  seventh  centurv  overran  the  low 
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country  between  the  liills  of  Abyssinia  and  tlie  Red  Sea,  our 
ftuthor  jjjives  anything  l)ut  a  flattering  account.  Destitute  of  the 
better  iiualities  both  of  civilization  and  of  savage  life,  they  par¬ 
take  of  the  vices  of  each,  and  are  in  couseciueucc  iidiospitable 
and  cruel,  capricious  in  their  attachments,  and  relentless  in  their 
revenge — mean,  sordid,  and  passionate,  hating  the  white  man 
and  plotting  his  death,  yet  willing  to  sell  him  their  services  for 
the  clothes  and  trinkets  he  has  at  his  disposal: 

*  From  time  immemorial  every  individual  has  been  his  own  king.  Kach 
marauding  community  is  marked  by  a  wild  independence  ;  and  the  free 
spirit  of  the  whole  is  to  be  traeed  in  the  rapine,  discord,  and  bloodshed 
which  universally  ])revails.  Theirs  is  ‘  an  iron  sky,  and  a  soil  of  brass, 
where  the  clouds  drop  little  rain,  and  the  earth  yields  no  vegetation.  It 
is  no  ‘  land  of  rivers  of  water,’  nor  have  the  ‘  lines  fallen  in  ])leasant 
places.’  The  desert  stretches  far  on  every  side,  strewed  with  black 
boulders  of  heated  lava,  and  envcloj)ed  by  a  glowing  atmosphere.  In  this 
country  of  perfidy  and  vindictive  ferocity,  the  proprietors  of  the  barren 
land  murder  every  stranger  who  shall  intrude  ;  and  the  common  benefits 
of  water  are  an  nl)jeet  of  perpetual  contest.  Reprisal  and  revenge  form 
the  guiding  maxim  of  all.  Monsters,  not  men,  their  savage  ])ropensities 
are  portrayed  in  a  dark  and  baleful  eye,  and  the  avenger  of  l>lood  is  closely 
dogging  the  footsteps  of  one  half  the  population. 

‘  As  laziness  is  the  chief  source  of  African  misery  at  large,  so  is  it  with 
the  Danakil  in  particular.  They  possess  that  ‘conceit  in  their  misery’ 
which  induces  tliem  to  despise  the  labours  of  the  cultivator ;  and  such  is 
the  characteristic  want  of  water,  that,  excepting  at  Aussa,  agriculture  is 
unknown,  even  in  its  rudest  form.  A  pastoral,  itinerant,  aiul  belligerent 
people,  divided  into  endless  clans  and  ramifications,  under  divers  indc- 
])endent  chieftains,  their  mode  of  living  entitles  them  to  rank  only  one 
step  in  civilisation  above  the  j)ositivc  savage  who  depends  for  daily  sub¬ 
sistence  upon  the  chase  and  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature. 

‘  Horn  to  the  spear,  and  bred  in  eternal  strife  with  his  predatory  neigh¬ 
bours,  each  lawless  member  of  the  straggling  community  inherits  the 
untameahle  spirit  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmaid  ;  and  it  is  made  subser¬ 
vient  to  all  the  worst  vices  and  passions  inherent  in  the  semi-harharian. 
In  his  very  attitude  and  bearing  there  is  that  which  proclaims  him  in  his 
own  opinion  lord  of  the  universe,  entitled  to  enjoy,  with  a  thankless  heart, 
all  that  he  is  capable  of  enjoying.  No  fayour  claims  his  gratitude — no¬ 
thing  demands  a  thought  beyond  the  present  moment.  Unlike  the  Arab 
Bedouin,  he  is  too  indolent  and  improvident  during  seasons  of  plenty,  to 
(Ainvert  the  produce  of  his  flocks  and  herds  into  a  store  against  the  com¬ 
ing  day  of  drought  and  famine.  Gorged  to  repletion,  the  residue  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  go  to  waste  ;  and  so  long  as  his  belly  is  full,  his  licentiousircss 
gratified,  and  he  has  leisure  to  lounge  about  in  listless  idleness,  the  mea- 
I'ure  of  his  happiness  is  comjilete,  and  the  sun  may  rise  and  set  without 
his  troubling  his  head  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  day  has  been  passed, 
or  how'  the  next  meal  is  to  be  provided. 

‘  Many  of  the  Adaiel  are  extensive  owners  of  camels,  .and  deal  largely 
m  slaves — a  trade  w'hich  yields  three  hundred  jier  cent,  with  the  least 
VoL.  XV-  *  Y 
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po^ible  risk  or  trouble  to  the  merchant ;  but  when  not  upon  the  journey 
periodically  undertaken  to  acquire  the  materials  for  this  traffic,  all  lead  i 
life  of  indolence  and  gross  sensuality — eating,  sleeping,  and  indulging  in 
the  baser  passions,  according  to  the  bent  of  their  vicious  inclinations. 
Their  delight  is  to  be  dirty  and  to  be  idle.  They  wear  the  same  cloth 
without  ablution  until  it  fairly  drops  from  the  back  ;  and  abhorring  honest 
labour,  whether  agricultiiral  or  handicraft,  pass  the  day  in  drowsiness, 
or  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  seat  before  the  hamlet,  where  the  scandal 
of  the  community  is  retailed.  Ihisking  in  the  sun,  and  arranging  tlieir 
curly  locks  with  the  point  of  the  skewer,  they  here  indulge  in  unlimited 
quantities  of  snuff,  and  mumble  large  rolls  of  tobacco  and  ashes,  which 
are  so  thrust  betwixt  the  under  lip  and  the  white  teeth,  as  to  impart  the 
unseemly  appearance  of  a  growing  wen,  and  if  temporarily  removed  are 
invmiably  deposited  behind  the  left  ear.  No  race  of  men  in  the  world 
stink  more  offensively ;  but  whilst  polluting  the  atmosphere  with  rancid 
tallow  and  putrid  animal  intestines,  they  never  condescend  to  approach 
a  Christian  >vithout  holding  their  own  noses ! 

*  Amongst  the  Danakil  are  to  l)e  found  some  of  the  most  scowling,  ill- 
favoured,  and  hideous-looking  savages  in  the  universe,  but  the  features 
of  the  majority  have  an  Arab  cast,  which  supports  the  legend  of  their 
origin  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  lineaments 
by  ptissions  uncontrolled,  the  expression  of  many  is  pleasing,  and  even 
ocnisionally  intellectual.  All  are  muscular  and  active,  but  singularly 
Bcraggv  and  loosely  knit,  and  to  an  easy  shuffling  gait  is  added  a  national 
addiction  to  standing  cross-legged.  Young  as  well  as  old  take  infinite 
pains  to  disfigure  the  person,  and  thus  to  render  it  ferocious  in  ap¬ 
pearance.* — ib.  343 — 34G. 

Arrived  at  length  at  tlie  end  of  their  journey,  the  embassy  wjis 
far  from  receiving  the  friendly  entertainment  for  whicli  they  had 
looked.  Abyssinian  jealousy  and  suspicion  detained  them  for 
several  davs  in  the  market-town  of  Alio  Amba,  where  thev  were 
ex|H)sed  to  a  thousand  annoyances  from  the  impertinent  curiosity 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  unsuppressed  hostility  of  the  oflicials. 
Their  presentation  to  the  monarch,  which  took  place  after  a 
sutfleieutly  protected  probation,  is  thus  described,  and  awakens 
no  very  high  notion  of  the  civilization  of  his  majesty  or  of  his 
people : 

*  Tlie  last  peal  of  ordnance  was  rattling  in  broken  echoes  along  the 
mountain  chain,  as  the  British  embassv  stepped  at  length  over  the  high 
threshold  of  the  reception  hall.  Circular  in  form,  and  destitute  of  the 
wonted  .“Vbyssinian  pillar  in  the  centre,  the  massive  and  lofty  clay  walls 
of  the  chamlier  glittered  with  a  profusion  of  silver  ornaments,  emblazoned 
shields,  matchlocks,  and  double-barrelled  guns.  Persian  carpets  and 
rugs  of  all  sizes,  colours,  and  patterns,  covered  the  floor,  and  crowds  of 
Alakas,  governors,  chiefs,  and  principal  officers  of  the  court,  arrayed  in 
their  holyday  attire,  stood  around  in  a  posture  of  respect,  uncovered  to 
the  girdle.  Two  wide  alcoves  receded  on  either  side,  in  one  of  which 
blazed  a  cht'erful  wood  fire,  engrossed  by  indolent  cats ;  whdst  in  the 
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other,  on  a  flowered  satin  ottoman,  surrounded  by  withered  eunuchs  and 
juvenile  papes  of  honour,  and  supported  by  p:ay  velvet  cushions,  reclined 
in  .Ethiopic  state  his  most  Christian  majesty  Sahela  SelAssie.  Tlie 
deck  agafari,  or  state  door-keeper,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  stood 
with  a  rod  of  green  rushes  to  presen-e  the  exact  distance  of  ap])roach  to 
rovalty,  and  as  the  Hritish  guests  entered  the  hull  and  made  their  hows 
to  the  throne,  motioned  them  to  be  seated  upon  chairs  that  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  sent  in — which  done,  it  was  commanded  that  all  might  he 
covered. 

‘  Tlie  king  was  attired  in  a  siken  Arab  vest  of  green  brocade,  partially 
shrouded  under  the  am])le  folds  of  a  white  cotton  robe  of  Abyssinian 
manufacture,  adonied  with  sundry  broad  crimson  stripes  and  borders. 
Fortv  summers,  whereof  eight-and-twenty  had  been  passed  under  the 
uneasy  cares  of  the  crown,  had  slightly  furrowed  his  dark  brow',  and 
somewhat  grizzled  a  full  bushy  head  of  hair,  arranged  in  elaborate  curls 
after  the  fashion  of  George  the  First ;  and  although  considerably  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  loss  of  the  left  eye,  the  expression  of  his  manly  features, 
open,  pleasing,  and  commanding,  did  not  in  their  tout  ensemble  belie  the 
character  for  impartial  justice  which  the  despot  has  obtained  far  and  wide 
— even  the  Danfikil  comparing  him  to  ‘  a  fine  balance  of  gold.* 

‘  All  those  manifold  salutations  and  iiupiiries  which  overwrought  po¬ 
liteness  here  enforces,  duly  concluded,  the  letters  with  which  the  embassy 
had  been  charged — envcloj)ed  in  flowered  muslin  and  rich  gold  kimkhah 
— were  presented  in  a  sandal  wood  casket,  minutely  inlaid  with  ivory ; 
and  the  contents  having  been  read  and  expounded,  the  costly  presents 
from  the  Hritish  government  were  introduced  in  succession,  to  he  spread 
out  before  the  glistening  eyes  of  the  court.  The  rich  Brussels  carpet 
which  completely  covered  the  hall,  together  with  Cachemirc  shawls  and 
embroidered  Delhi  scarfs  of  resplendent  hues,  attracted  universal  atten¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  were  from  time  to  time  handed 
to  the  alcove  by  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  On  the  introduction  of  each 
new  curiosity,  the  sur])rise  of  the  king  became  more  and  more  unfeigned. 
Bursts  of  merriment  followed  the  magic  revolutions  of  a  group  of  C'hi- 
nese  dancing  figures ;  and  when  the  European  escort  in  full  uniform,  with 
the  sergeant  at  their  head,  marched  into  the  centre  of  the  hall — faced  in 
tront  of  the  throne,  and  ])erfonned  the  manual  and  ])latoon  exercises 
amidst  jewdlerv’  glittering  on  the  rugs,  gay  shawls  and  silver  cloths 
which  strewed  the  floor,  ornamented  clocks  chiming  and  musical  boxes 
playing  ‘  God  stive  the  Queen,’  his  majesty  appeared  quite  entnmeed,  and 
declared  that  he  possessed  no  w’ords  to  express  his  gratitude.  Jiut  many 
and  bright  were  the  smiles  that  lighted  up  the  royal  features,  as  three 
hundred  muskets,  with  bayonets  fixed,  w’ere  piled  in  front  of  the  foot¬ 
stool.  A  buzz  of  mingled  w  onder  and  applause,  which  half  drow  ned  the 
music,  arose  from  the  ciowded  courtiers:  and  the  measure  of  the  war¬ 
like  monarch’s  satisfaction  now’  filled  to  overflowing,  ‘  God  will  reward 
you,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  for  I  cannot.’ 

*  But  astonishment  and  admiration  knew  no  hounds,  as  the  populace 
next  spread  over  the  face  of  the  hills  to  witness  the  artillery  practice, 
which  formed  the  sequel  to  the  presentation  of  these  princely  gifts.  A 
sheet  w’as  attached  to  the  opposite  face  of  the  ravine.  Tlie  green  valley 
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ai^in  rung  to  the  unwonted  roar  of  ordnance  ;  and  as  the  white  cloth 
flew  in  shreds  to  the  wind,  under  a  rapid  discharge  of  round  shot,  canis¬ 
ter,  and  grape,  amidst  the  crumbling  of  the  rock,  and  the  rush  of  the 
falling  stones,  the  before  despised  sponge  staves  became  a  theme  of 
eulogy  to  the  monarch  as  well  as  to  the  gaping  peasant.  A  shout  rose 
long  and  loud  over  the  pealing  echoes  which  rattled  from  hill  to  hill ; 
ami  far  along  the  serrated  chain  was  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  foreign 
guests,  and  the  royal  acquisition  through  their  means  of  potent  engines 
of  war.’ — ib.  pp.  410 — 413. 

The  crowded  state  of  our  pages  miist  prevent  our  giving  as 
extended  an  account  as  we  had  intended  of  !Major  Harris’s  des¬ 
cription  of  the  Abyssinian  territory  and  people.  It  is  no  Hat- 
tering  tale  which  he  relates ;  though  unhappily  the  darker  eo- 
lourings  of  his  picture  arc  too  well  sustained  by  the  evidence  of 
other  travellers.  The  form  of  government  is  harl)arously  des¬ 
potic,  and  the  frame-work  of  society  bespeaks  the  absence  of  all 
the  better  elements  of  social  life,  and  the  presence  and  morbid 
activity  of  whatever  tends  to  degrade  and  demoralize  it.  The 
people  at  large  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  moral  debasement, 
without  the  aspirations  which  betoken  the  aj)proach  of  a  better 
order  of  things,  or  even  the  dissatisfaction  with  present  wretch¬ 
edness  which  might  enkindle  hope.  It  is  a  melancholy  refieetion 
forced  upon  us  by  every  new  witness,  that  the  farther  our  know¬ 
ledge  extends,  and  the  more  accurate  it  becomes,  the  deeper  is 
the  conviction  induced  of  the  moral  degradation  and  social 
wretchedness  of  the  various  tribes  which  lie  without  the  circle 
of  civilization.  The  following  extract  will  sufhciently  prove  the 
brutal  habits  and  defective  civilization  of  the  people : 

*  The  sceptic  in  Europe  who  still  withholds  his  credence  from  Hruce’s 
account  of  an  Abyssinian  brind  feast,  would  have  been  edified  by  the 
sight  now  presented  on  the  rovid  meadow.  Crowds  swarmed  around 
each  sturdy  victim  to  the  knife,  and  impetuously  rushing  in  with  a 
simultaneous  yell,  seized  horns,  and  legs,  and  tail.  A  violent  strug¬ 
gle  to  escape  followed  the  assault.  Each  vigorous  bound  shook 
off  and  scattered  a  portion  of  the  assailants,  but  the  stronger  and 
more  athletic  retained  still  their  grasp,  and  resolutely  grappling  and 
wrestling  with  the  prize,  fimdly  prevailed.  With  a  loud  groan  of 
despair  the  bull  was  thrown  kicking  to  the  earth.  Twenty  crooked 
knives  flashed  at  once  from  the  scabbard — a  tide  of  crimson  gore  pro¬ 
claimed  the  work  of  death,  and  the  hungr\’  butchers  remained  seated  on 
the  quivering  carcase,  until  the  last  bubbling  jet  had  welled  from  the 
widely -severed  and  yawning  throat. 

*  Ihqtidly  from  that  moment  advanced  the  work  of  demolition.  The 
hide  was  opened  in  fifty  ])laces,  and  collop  after  collop  of  warm  flesh  and 
muscle — sliciul  and  scooped  from  the  bone — was  bonie  off’  in  triumph. 
Groups  of  feasting  savages  might  now  be  seen  seated  on  the  wet  grass 
in  ever)  direction,  greedily  numching  and  bolting  the  raw*  repast,  and 
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pounds  were  with  all  held  of  light  account.  Entrails  and  offal  did  not 
escape.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  nought  remained  of  the  earcass  save 
hoofs  and  horns,  and  the  disappointed  vultures  of  the  air  assembling 
round  the  seenc  of  slaughter  with  the  village  curs,  found  little  indeed  to 
satisfv  their  hunger.’ — vol.  ii.  pp  3,  4. 

The  same  fact  was  shown  in  the  wretchedness  of  the  dwelling 
appointed  for  the  embassy,  the  account  furnished  of  which  is 
far  from  being  suited  to  stimulate  the  curiosity,  or  to  send  thi¬ 
therward  the  travelling  sons  of  Europe. 

*  Wistful  looks  were  exchanged  as  the  party  entered  this  harn-like 
and  drearv  abode,  which  for  months,  if  not  for  years,  was  to  form  their 
asvluin.  A  decent  new  thatch,  and  a  neat  basket-work  ceiling,  did 
indeed  forma  roof  to  the  structure,  hut  further,  the  crude  and  unfinished 
shell  whereon  they  rested,  could  hardly  claim  the  denomination  of  *  a 
house.’  It  rather  resembled  a  den  in  Exeter  ’Change,  or  an  aviary 
upon  a  magnified  scale ;  and  the  open  hide-lashed  ribs,  being  innocent 
throughout  of  dab  or  plaster  to  choke  the  interstices,  witid,  rain,  and 
mountain  fog  considered  themselves  to  he  ecpially  his  Majesty’s  guests, 
entitled  to  the  occupation  of  the  uninviting  interior.  Oblong  in  form, 
windowless,  chimneyless,  and  provided  at  either  end  with  a  lofty  but 
narrow  door,  rudely  fashioned  of  massive  ])lanks  and  beams,  each  of 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  saw,  had  involved  the  demolition  of  an  entire 
tree,  the  edifice  yet  afforded  an  unusually  favourable  specimen  of  Shoaii 
architecture ;  and  to  account  for  its  desolate  and  unfinished  condition,  it 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  proprietor,  who  had  been  honoured  with 
the  fair  hand  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  having  a  few  w’eeks  pre¬ 
viously  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  despotic 
father-in-law,  now  occupied  apartments  in  the  state  prison,  whilst  the 
management  of  his  estate  was,  ad  interim,  considerately  undertaken  by 
the  crown,  without  even  the  preliminarv'  of  a  fieri  facias. 

‘  Inner  walls  divided  the  centre  room  from  two  narrow  verandahs, 
intended  for  the  reception  of  mules,  horses,  and  household  lumber.  The 
floor  was  precisely  as  nature  made  it,  depressed  rather  than  raised,  and 
little  improved  by  the  many  recent  inundations  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected.  Torrents  of  muddy  water  rushed  impetuously  round  the 
trench  which  environed  the  entire  structure,  and  occasionally  bursting 
the  banks  of  the  dyke,  oozed  co])iously  between  the  palisades,  to  cover 
the  soil  with  artificial  lakes;  whilst  the  small  open  area  beyond,  into 
which  it  disend)ogued — hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  rank  vegetation, 
5*tinging  nettles,  and  half-ruined  but  noisily  inhabited  hovels — was,  with¬ 
out  any  exaggeration,  eighteen  inches  deep  in  honest  mire.’ — ib.  pp.10,1 1, 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  nominally  Christian,  but  really 
a  compound  of  the  grossest  superstitions,  which  operate,  to  keep 
down  the  national  intellect,  and  to  perpetuate  the  dominion  of 
ignorance  and  immorality.  The  state  priests — for  sucli  are  of 
course  to  be  found  in  Shoa — exercise  considerable  influence  over 
the  government,  through  the  medium  of  a  weak-minded,  super¬ 
stitious,  and  cruel  monarch.  The  following  passage  will  be  read 
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with  melancholy  interest,  as  representative  of  a  worship  which 
ought  to  be  both  pure  and  ennobling : 

*  ^'Ethiopia  derived  her  faith  from  the  fountain  of  Alexandria  ;  hut  how 
is  her  christianitv  disfigured  hy  folly  and  superstition  !  Tlie  intolerance 
of  the  bigoted  clergy,  who  rule  with  the  iron  hand  of  religious  ascend¬ 
ancy,  soon  proclaimed  the  British  worse  than  pagans,  for  the  non- 
ohservance  of  absurd  fasts  and  blasphemous  doctrines ;  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  priest-ridden  to  a  dep^ee,  received  their  cue  of  behaviour  princi¬ 
pally  from  their  most  despotic  tyrant,  the  church.  Unquies,  the  Comus 
or  Bishop  of  Shoa,  wits  the  most  open  and  undisguised  in  his  hostilities. 
Beset  by  evil  thoughts  at  an  early  age,  he  imitated  the  example  set  by 
Origines,  the  celebrated  ecclesiastic,  w’ho  lived  in  the  third  ccntur\' ;  and 
80  much  is  he  respected  hy  the  monarch  for  his  austerities  and  religious 
devotion,  that  his  Majesty  invariably  sjieaksof  him  as  ‘the  strong  monk.' 
To  him  w’as  traced  a  report  that  the  embassy  were  to  be  summarily  ex¬ 
pelled  the  country,  in  conseiiuence  of  the  non-observance  of  the  fasts 
prescribed  by  the  ^Ethiopic  creed,  and  because  a  great  lady,  whose  spies 
they  W'ere,  wiis  on  her  way  from  the  sea-coast,  with  a  large  military 
force,  to  overturn  the  true  religion,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  assume 
possc'ssion  of  all  Abyssinia. 

‘  On  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  cemetery'  was  thrown  ojien 
wherein  rest  the  remains  of  Asfa  Woosen,  grandsire  to  Sahela  Selassie. 
It  is  a  building  adjoining  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ;  and  a  message  was 
sent  soliciting  the  Lord  Bishop’s  permission  to  visit  the  mausoleum. 
An  insolent  rejdy  was  returned,  that  since  the  English  w’erc  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  cofiee  and  smoking  tobacco,  both  of  which  Mohammadan 
abominations  are  interdicted  in  IShoa  upon  religious  grounds,  they  could 
not  be  admitted  within  the  ])recincts  of  the  hallow'cd  edifice,  as  it  would 
be  polluted  by  the  foot  of  a  Gyptzi. 

*  Divine  service  was  nevertheless  attended  in  the  less  inimical  of  the 
five  churches  of  the  capital,  and  oflferings  were  made  according  to  the 
w’ont  of  the  country.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  distinguished 
above  all  compeers  by  a  sort  of  Chinese  lantern  on  the  apex,  being  inva¬ 
riably  attended  by  the  monarch,  came  first  in  order ;  and  after  wailing 
through  the  miry  kennels  that  form  the  avenues  of  access,  the  slipper 
was  unlaced  in  accordance  with  Jewdsh  ])rejudice,  and  the  foot  of  the 
heretic  Luropeim  8tep]>ed  upon  a  floor  of  muddy  rushes.  Tlie  scowling 
eye  of  the  bigoted  and  ignorant  priest  sparkled  w'ith  a  gleam  of  unre¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  a  rich  altar  cloth,  glowing  with  silk 
and  gold,  which  had  been  unfolded  to  his  gaze  ;  and  a  smile  of  delight 
played  around  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  as  the  hard  dollars  rung  in  his 
a>'aricious  palm. 

*  A  strangle,  though  degrading  and  humiliating  sight,  rcw’arded  admit¬ 
tance  thus  gained  to  the  circular  interior  of  the  sacred  building.  Coarse 
walls,  only  partially'  w’hitew’ashed,  rose  in  sombre  earth  hut  a  few’  feet 
overhead,  and  the  suspended  ostrich-egg — emblem  of  heathenish  idolatry 
““almost  touched  the  head  of  the  visiters  as  thev  were  ushered  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  seat  of  honour  among  the  erudite.  In  a  broad  verandah, 
strewed  throughout  with  dirty  w’et  rushes,  w’ere  crowded  the  blind,  the 
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halt,  and  the  lame — an  unwashed  herd  of  sacred  drones,  muffled  in  the 
skin  of  the  agazin;  and  this  group  of  turbaned  monks  and  hireling  beg¬ 
gars  formed  the  only  congregation  present. 

‘  The  high  priest,  having  proclaimed  the  munificence  of  the  strangers, 
pronounced  his  solemn  benediction.  Then  arose  a  burst  of  praise  the 
most  agonising  and  unearthly  that  ever  resounded  from  dome  dedicated 
to  Christian  worship.  No  deep  mellow  chant  from  the  chorister — no 
soul-inspiring  roll  of  the  organ,  pealing  with  the  cadence  of  the  anthem, 
lifted  the  heart  towards  heaven.  The  Abyssinian  cathccind  rang  alone 
to  the  excruciating  jar  of  most  unmitigated  discord  ;  and  amid  howling 
and  screaming,  each  sightless  orb  was  rolled  in  the  socket,  and  every 
mutilated  limb  convulsed  with  disgusting  vehemence.  A  certain  revenue 
is  attached  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  ;  and  for  one  poor  measure  of 
black  barky  bread,  the  hired  lungs  were  taxed  to  the  extremity ;  but 
not  the  slightest  attempt  could  be  detected  at  music  or  modulation,  and 
the  dissonant  chink  of  the  timbrel  was  ably  seconded  by  the  cracked 
voice  of  the  mercenary  vocalist,  as  his  notes  issued  at  discretion. 

‘  No  liturgy  followed  the  cessation  of  these  hideous  screams.  The  ser¬ 
vice  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Alaka,  beckoning  the  visitors  to  follow,  led 
the  way  round  the  edifice.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  a  few'  shields, 
and  with  miserable  daubs  representing  the  Madonna,  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
ccrlo,  the  Father  of  Evil  enveloped  in  flames,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St. 
(leorge  and  his  green  dragon,  St.  Demetrius  vamjuishing  the  lion,  St. 
Tekla  llaimanot,  St.  Balaam  and  his  ass,  the  Patron  Saint,  and  every 
other  saint  in  the  Abyssinian  calendar.  But  they  boasted  of  no  sculp¬ 
tured  monument  raised  to  departed  worth  or  genius — no  proud  banner  or 
trophy  of  heroic  deeds — and  no  marble  tablet  to  mark  the  quiet  rest  of 
the  soldier,  the  statesman,  or  the  scholar.  In  the  holy  of  holies,  which 
may  be  penetrated  by  none  save  the  high  priest,  is  deposited  the  sacred 
tabot,  or  ark  of  the  faith,  consecrated  at  Gondar  by  the  delegate  of  the 
Coptic  patriarch ;  and  around  the  veil  that  fell  before  this  mysterious 
emblem,  there  hung  in  triumph  four  sporting  pictures  from  the  pencil  of 
Aiken,  which  had  been  presented  to  his  Majesty.  They  represented  the 
great  Leicestershire  steeple-chase ;  and  Dick  Christian,  with  his  head  in 
a  ditch,  occupied  by  far  the  most  prominent  niche  in  the  boasted  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Michael !’ — ih.  pp.  19 — 23. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  volumes  is  derived  from  the  graphic 
and  sometimes  spirited  sketches  which  thev  afford  of  a  country 
seldom  visited  by  Englishmen,  «and  of  the  habits  of  a  people  but 
vert'  slightly  raised  above  unmitigated  barbarism.  The  region 
and  people  described  are  without  the  range  of  ordinary  travel¬ 
lers.  None  would  think  of  journeying  over  their  arid  and 
dreary  wastes  in  search  of  pleasure,  ami  their  connection  with 
European  commerce  is  too  slight  to  supply  the  motive  of  in¬ 
terest.  We  therefore  thank  Major  Harris  for  the  information 
he  has  communicated ;  and  as  proof  of  onr  sincerity,  counsel  him 
to  adopt  a  more  simple  and  less  ambitious  style  in  his  future 
appearances  as  an  author.  His  style  is  overcharged,  and 
fails  consequently  in  strength  as  w  ell  as  in  good  taste. 


Art.  IV.  The  Teachers  Companion,  designed  to  exhibit  the  Principles  of 
Sunday  School  instruction  and  discipline.  By  R.  X.  Collins,  with  an 
introductory  essay  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  M.A.  Second  thousand, 
lloulston  and  Stoncinan. 

2.  List  of  Lessons  for  1843,  with  Notes  by  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union. 

3.  The  Sunday  School  Union  Report  for  1833. 

Among  the  favourable  iiulicatioiis  of  modem  times,  the  attention 
paid  to  Sunday-schools  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful.  There  is  an 
evident  anxiety  to  atone  for  the  neglect  of  former  ajres.  Tliis  is 
as  it  onj'ht  to  be.  ^Vhether  we  look  at  onr  rapidly  increasing; 
population,  especially  amon*;  the  mannfactnrinj;  masses,  where 
the  means  of  moral  training;  have  been  represented  as  most  de¬ 
fective, — or  at  the  time  of  life  during  which  Sunday-school  in¬ 
struction  is  given  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  labour 
which  ought  to  be  most  vigorously  ])nrsned.  The  day  devoted 
to  it,  the  parties  by  whom  it  is  coiidncted,  and  the  topics  to 
which  chietly  it  pertains,  enhance  its  importance.  It  can 
scarcely  be  over  rated,  or  engage  too  much  of  onr  best  attention. 

That  day  was  pregnant  with  hope,  when  Raikes  first  engaged 
a  Snndav-school  teacher ;  and,  devoutly  should  cverv  frieiul  of 
man  thank  the  Father  of  mercies,  from  whom  all  good  thoughts 
and  works  proceed,  that  the  (iloncester  philanthropist  was  not 
deterred  bv  discouragement  or  dilhcidtv.  AVe  have  heard  sonic- 
thing  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Ids  memoiy,  and  truly  lie 
deserves  it,  infinitely  more  than  Nelson  or  AVellington,  or  men 
whose  claims  to  onr  gratitude  arc  founded  on  their  skill  or 
connigc  in  war,  or  even  on  their  sagacity  or  success  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  affairs  of  government.  We  incline,  however,  to 
the  opinion,  that  his  best  monnment  is  in  the  institutions  which 
n'ceived  their  impulse  from  his  olforts.  It  may  be  said  of 
Raikes,  as  it  is  said  in  St.  Raul’s,  of  the  gifted  architect  of  that 
noble  edifice ; 

‘  Si  monuinentuin  qua'ris,  circiimspicc.* 

Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  almost  prophetic 
interest  with  which  Horne — whose  Meditations  on  the  Rsaliiis 
arc  so  well  known — spoke  at  the  time  when  Raikes’s  effort  was 
recent,  ‘  Dark  as  is  the  prospect,’  said  that  pious  man  in  alhisiou 
to  the  portentous  aspect  of  public  aflairs  in  Europe,  and  in  this 
country  especially,  ‘  a  ray  of  light  has  broken  in  upon  it,  and 
that  from  an  unexpected  (jnarter.  An  institution  has  been  set 
up  by  a  private  individual,  to  the  cxcellencv  of  which  ever}*  man 
who  loves  his  country  must  rejoice  to  bear  his  testimony.  From 
small  beginnings  it  has  increased  andditiused  itself  in  a* wonder- 
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ful  niaiiner.  The  sagacity  of  the  wisest  cannot  foresee  how 
much  good  may  in  the  end  be  done  by  it,  and  how  far  it  may  go 
towards  saving  a  great  people  from  impending  ruin.'  ‘At  the 
moment,'  he  adds,  ‘  in  which  1  am  si)caking,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  pupils  are  said  to  be  training  under  its  cju*e. 
Tlierc  may  soon  be  ten  times  that  number;  and,  if  it  finally  suc¬ 
ceed  with  half  these,  half  a  million  honest  men  and  virtuous 
women,  duly  mingled  in  the  mass  of  the  community,  will  make 
a  great  alteration,  yea  accomplish  incalcidablc  good.' 

It  will  be  enough  to  say  in  this  place,  that  the  reality  has 
greatly  exeeeded  the  bishop's  anticipations.  Take  only  the  two 
counties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  educational  statistics  of 
whicli,  thanks  to  ^Ir.  Edward  Haines’s  skill  and  perseverance, 
are  more  completely  before  us  than  those  of  any  other  districts, 
tlie  number  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools  is  little  short  of  three 
linndred  thousand.  We  are  told,  that  these  counties  are  among 
the  worst  educated  and  least  moral  and  religious  pjirts  of  the 
country.  He  it  so.  Morality  and  religion  among  the  lower 
chisses,  are  proimrtioncd  to  the  prevalenee  of  Snnday-sehools  for 
their  benefit.  Those  institutions,  therefore,  have  risen  to  an 
iinportanee  far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  and  benevolent 
mind  eould  have  looked  for :  and,  when  it  is  added,  that  they 
are  extending  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  that 
tliey  donrish  in  some  of  the  Mediterranean  islands ;  that  in  the 
West  Indies  vast  numbers  attend  on  their  instructions ;  that  in 
America,  both  Hritish  and  confederated ;  at  missionary  stations 
of  the  Asiatic  continent ;  in  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific — in  Africa  and  Australia  they  are  every  year  increasing, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  their 
importance,  or  too  intensely  to  congratulate  the  Christian  church 
on  the  rapid  advances  which  they  arc  making. 

A  system  that  has  so  widely  and  so  beneficially  spread  itself, 
and  that  is  destined  to  produce  results  which,  without  prophetic 
inspiration  we  can  foresee  must  follow  its  universal  application, 
ought  to  be  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made  by  human  sagacity, 
sanctified  by  elevated  piety,  and  guided  by  light  from  above. 
The  design  of  both  the  publications  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
to  contribute  to  this  perfection.  The  ‘  Teacher's  Companion,' 
is  the  production  of  an.  experienced  man,  sn|)crintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school  belonging  to  St.  Hride's  Church,  London.  In 
discussing  his  several  topics,  Mr.  Collins  proceeds  with  the  care, 
skill,  judgment,  and  ])iety  of  a  practical  instructor,  while 
he  uses  the  freedom  of  a  kind  and  faithful  companion.  lie 
is  minute  in  detail,  sometimes  it  may  be  thought  inconveniently 
so;  we  can  forgive  this,  however,  when  we  perceive  so  evident  a 
desire  to  be  useful. 
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*  The  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  book/  to  adopt  the  language 
of  Mr.  Moore,  who  writes  an  introductory  essay,  is  ‘the  exceedin'*- 
minuteness  of  its  directions,  the  undignified  manner  in  which  it  takes 
cognizance  of  the  smaller  details,  as  if  the  author  w  ere  utterly  indifferent 
how  far  the  stateliness  of  letter  press  would  admit  of  his  telling  a  child 
how  to  rise  from  his  seat,  or  whether  the  dignity  of  literary  composition 
would  be  compromised  by  cautions  against  trifling  with  the  hands  and 
fingers.  His  aim  throughout  appears  to  be,  that  his  w’ork  should  be 
distinguished  by  its  practicalness,  by  its  easy  adaptation  to  various 
systems  of  external  discipline,  and  by  its  provision  for  all  those  weekly 
recurring  difficulties  and  drawbacks  which  Sunday-school  teachers  have 
never  ceased  to  deplore,  but  which  Sunday-school  writers  have  seldom 
laid  themselves  out  to  remedy.’ — pp.  xviii.  xix. 

The  business  of  the  whole  book  is  to  propose  find  answer  two 
questions, — namely,  wlifit  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  teacher? 
and,  what  is  the  best  system  for  the  taught  ? 

If  readers  look  for  an  eloquent  disquisition  on  the  capabili¬ 
ties  and  benefits  of  Sunday-schools,  or  for  an  animating  account 
of  the  triumph  they  are  winning  over  ignorance  and  vice,  these 
are  not  the  pages  to  which  to  turn.  Mr.  Collins  has  selected 
an  humbler,  but  at  the  same  time  a  nobler  object.  I  le  has 
considered  what  the  diversified  wants  of  teachers  require,  and 
devotes  his  labours  to  an  exhibition  of  details  less  exciting, 
but  more  profitable,  than  glowdng  essays  on  the  advantages  of 
the  institutions  of  which  he  writes.  He  especially  renounces 
bold,  ingenious,  or  novel  speculations  which  might  awaken 
temporary  interest,  for  the  recital  and  application  of  experience, 
as  more  likely  to  effect  permanent  good. 

‘  A  frequent  contemplation  of  the  glorious  end,^  he  adds, 
‘may  be  advantageous,  but  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
means  by  which  that  end  may  be  permanently  secured,  is  of 
primary  necessity  and  importance.^  In  this  we  agree  with  him. 
Still  we  should  have  been  glad  to  meet  w  ith  a  clear,  bold,  and 
affectionate  exhibition  of  the  one  great  object  of  Sunday-school 
instruction,  standing  out,  we  mean,  separately,  as  the  motive 
to  the  adoption  of  the  very  useful  practical  suggestions  with 
which  his  book  abounds. 

Mr.  Collins  attaches,  as  might  be  expected,  great  importance 
to  mental  training.  The  heart  chiefly  has  to  be  educated,  but 
we  can  only  reach  this  for  any  steady  permanent  eft'ect  through 
the  understanding.  The  truths  which  young  persons  arc  most 
likely  to  apprehend,  and  which  arc  most  adapted  to  captivate 
and  impress,  cannot  be  judiciously  selected  and  presented  with¬ 
out  this  preparatory  knowledge,  and  it  will  demand  a  some¬ 
what  minute  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds ;  a  frequent  recollection  of  the  thoughts,  feel- 
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iiigs,  and  actions  of  oiir  own  childhood  and  youth,  to  enable  us 
to  arrest  and  usefully  guide  the  thoughts  of  those  whom  we 
seek  to  instruet.  ‘  Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a 
child, ^  and  many  a  diligent,  skilful  cfl’ort  is  necessary  to  subdue 
and  eradicate  it.  Sunday-school  teachers  have  often  erred 
here.  Some,  on  the  principle  that  those  faculties  arc  most  to 
be  cultivated  in  which  the  mind  is  most  defective,  have  neglected 
the  imagination  and  fancy  for  the  reasoning  powers.  Others, 
considering  that  in  dealing  with  mind,  the  utmost  use  is  to  be 
made  of  those  faculties  which  are  most  active,  address  almost 
exclusively  the  imagination.  Truth  is  presented  in  scenic 
representation,  but  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  scene,  the 
several  features  of  the  picture  are  brought  out  in  such  bold 
relief,  that  the  child  is  almost  sure  to  lose  the  truth  in  the 
attractions  of  the  picture. 

In  both  cases  the  teacher  fails ;  the  latter,  however,  is  the 
failure  least  to  be  deprecated,  since  fondness  for  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  is  more  easily  dealt  with  in  a  learner  even  though  it 
become  excessive,  than  weariness  and  disgust.  A  tcacher^s 
aim  should  be  gradually  to  devclopc  the  mental  powers.  Task 
no  faculty.  Cultivate  none  at  the  expence  of  others.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  memory,  reason,  will  all  be  found,  under  judicious  training, 
greatly  to  help  each  other. 

*  The  foundation  of  mental  culture  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
power  of  fixing  and  controlling  the  faculty  of  attention.  To  concentnite 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  upon  a  given  subject  with  ease  and  steadi¬ 
ness,  is  a  difficult  attainment ;  but  when  fully  acquired,  it  wdll  facilitate 
every'  intellectual  process,  and  impart  life  and  energy  to  the  whole  cha¬ 
racter.  The  formation  of  such  mental  habits  as  shall  lead  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  result,  while  the  memory  is  being  cultivated,  cannot  fail  to  promote 
mental  improvement,  and  to  advance  personal  piety.  But  should 
religious  teachers  make  no  systematic  exertions  to  cidl  forth  and  to 
foster  the  faculty  of  attention  ; — should  they,  instead  of  training  children 
to  concentrate  tlicir  attention  upon  the  lessons  taught,  remain  satisfied 
with  a  vain  repetition  of  words  which  have  been  merely  ])laced  for  the 
moment  in  the  recollection  of  the  scholars,  by  innumerable  hasty  reitera¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  obvious  that  a  serious  and  permanent  injury  will  be  inflicted, 
^fhe  memory  will  then  be  impaired  instead  of  strengthened,  inJismuch  as 
its  real  power  principally  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  attention  ;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  when  the  attention  is  not  firmly  fixed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand,  the  memory  is  not,  in  general,  permanently  impressed. 

*  Nor  is  this  the  only  injurious  result  which  arises  from  inattention  to 
the  proper  order  in  mental  training  ;  for,  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  fixed  attention  in  early  life,  and  by  substituting  long  repetition 
exercises  for  the  requisite  education,  the  difficulties  attending  self-di^i- 
pline  and  self-improvement  will  be  greatly  increased.  In  after  life, 
when  systematic  endeavours  are  made  to  fix  the  attention  upon  a  given 
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point,  the  force  of  imagination  which  lias  been  fostered  by  an  early 
unchecked  vagrancy  of  the  mind,  and  the  undisciplined  state  of  the 
memory,  induced  by  the  miscalled  instruction,  will  then  interfere  with 
these  efforts  to  control  the  mentid  energies  ;  and  greatly  impede,  if  they 
do  not  altogether  prevent,  the  acquisition  of  that  habit  of  fixed  atten- 
tion,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  intellectual  discipline.* — pp.  241,  242. 

These  observations  arc  philosophical  and  correct.  They 
display  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  mind,  and  are  worthy  of 
attention,  not  among  Sunday-school  teachers  alone.  The 
day  is  rapidly  passing  away,  when  it  is  fancied  that  children 
learn  in  proportion  as  the  memory  is  clogged  with  words  and 
sentences  not  understood.  As  well  might  it  be  supposed 
that  the  limbs  exert  themselves  with  facility  and  success 
according  to  the  amount  of  dead  weight  the  body  may  be  made 
to  bear.  Teaching,  from  being  a  dull  painful  exercise,  only 
adapted  to  weary  and  disgust  both  the  instructor  find  the 
learner,  is  becoming  a  rational,  healthful,  and  pleasant  employ. 
Nowhere  is  this  of  such  vast  importance  as  in  religious  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  other  w  ork  at  the  head  of  this  article  consists  of  a  scries 
of  lessons  from  scripture,  which  the  Sunday  School  Union  deem 
suitable  to  occupy  the  attention  of  scripture  classes,  and  of  notes 
or  heads  of  thought  to  aid  teachers  in  communicating  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  sure  tluit  such  helps  ought  to  be  needed,  but 
if  they  are,  we  regard  these  as  exceedingly  suitable.  Their  de¬ 
sign  and  general  arrangement  are  admirable,  and  they  are  of  a 
decidedly  evangelicrd  character.  Topics  on  w  hich  real  Christians 
differ  are  avoided.  They  aim  to  occupy  attention  w  ith  the  great 
verities  of  religion,  equally  interesting  and  im])ortant  to  all. 
Such  a  course  of  instruction  can  scarcely  fail  to  prepare  for  and 
bring  about  that  expressed  and  visible  oneness  of  the  Christian 
family,  which  we  trust  is  rapidly  approaching. 

The  ‘  Notes,'  however,  arc  an  example  of  the  first  of  the  two 
evils  in  cultivating  the  mental  faculties  to  w  hich  w  e  have  advert¬ 
ed.  They  arc  too  little  addressed  to  the  imagination,  too  much 
to  the  memory  and  the  reason.  They  would  burden  the  minds 
of  more  tlian  half  the  adults  in  ordimuy  congregations,  ^^e 
have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  is  the 
age  of  homeopathy  in  religious  instruction.  Knowledge  is  called 
for  in  almost  infinitesimal  portions.  In  these  notes  it  is  pre- 
sented  in  large  and  often  w’ell  thought  out  masses.  To  many 
this  will  not  render  them  the  less  valuable.  We  look  at  them, 
however,  as  specimens  of  the  teaching  for  scripture  classes  in 
Sunday  schools,  and  in  this  view'  they  require  improvement, 
e  trust,  it  they  are  continued,  that  they  wdll  dw  ell  far  more  on 
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the  facts  of  the  gospel  narratives,  persuaded  as  we  are  that  a  full 
and  judicious  exposition  of  these  facts  would  atlord  opportunity 
of  presenting  the  whole  scheme  of  doctrinal  and  practical  in¬ 
struction. 

Sundtav-schools  occupy  an  important  place  among  the  means 
of  diftusing  the  gospel  in  the  world.  They  provide  for  large 
uumhers,  for  whom  almost  no  other  provision  is  made,  and  thus 
prepare  for  the  instruetioiis  of  the  Christian  pulpit.  They  should 
therefore  be  thoroughly  efficient  and  usefid.  Their  character 
as  religious  institutions  ought  to  be  distinetly  and  strongly  re¬ 
cognised.  They  are  emphatieally  the  expressions  of  the  care  of 
the  church  of  Christ  for  the  young. 

'  We  say  boldly  that  the  object  of  these  institutions  is  not  education; 
that  is,  not  education  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  that  term  is  taken, 
as  the  act  of  storing  the  mind  wdth  the  facts  of  human  science,  or  (juali- 
fying  it  to  sustain  its  part  in  the  busy  theatre  of  life.’ — Collins,  p.  14. 

Instruction  merely  secular  should  form  no  i)art,  or  at  most 
but  a  very  small  part  of  Sunday-school  engagements.  Writing, 
geography,  and  English  grammar  have  been  taught  in  Sunday- 
schools.  To  this  the  objections  arc  decided,  and  we  think  in¬ 
superable.  If  the  sacredness  of  the  day  may  not  be  urged,  the 
abridgment  of  the  time  for  religious  instruction  thus  occasioned 
is  on  all  accounts  to  be  deprecated.  Three  hours  in  a  week  for 
a  period  not  averaging  three  years  is  the  whole  amount  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  attendance.  Surely  this  time  is  little  enough  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction.  The  masses  of  our  youthful  po|)ulation 
should  have  a  clear  and  practical  view  of  the  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  of  its  doctrines  and  duties,  as  well  as  of  whatever  else 
may  enable  them  to  read  the  word  of  (lod  with  intelligence  and 
interest.  No  diligent  teacher  will  find  the  time  hanging  heavily 
on  his  hands.  Tlic  benefits  realized  during  one  day  in  seven 
are  lessened  and  neutralized  by  artful  and  persevering  op[)ositiou 
for  the  remaining  six  days,  (hin  it  be  deemed  surprising  that 
against  such  fearful  odds  Sunday-schools  should  often  fail ;  that 
failure,  however,  would  be  much  more  frecpicnt  if  secular  in¬ 
struction  were  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  religious. 

Every  teacher,  moreover,  should  regard  himself  as  having 
done  little,  almost  nothing,  till  his  children  are  converted  to 
Cod.  He  must  not  merely  communicate  knowledge.  His 
husiuess  is  salvation.  Everv  feeling  he  cherishes,  everv  lesson 
he  inculcates,  must  be  guided  by  a  desire  to  bring  his  children 
to  the  Saviour.  The  due  recognition  of  this  as  the  one  para¬ 
mount  object  of  Sunday-school  instruction  w  ill  show’  the  place 
it  should  occupy  in  the  arrangements  of  the  churches  and 
the  kind  of  ])ersons  who  should  be  employed  in  conducting  it. 
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Pastors  will  do  well  to  cherish  Sunday-schools  with  unremitting 
care ;  they  may  not  perhaps  become  teachers  or  superintendents, 
still  they  should  be  acquainted  generally  with  the  lessons  taught, 
and  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  with  which  every  part  of  Sunday- 
school  work  is  discharged.  Churches  have  been  of  late  mostly 
replenished  from  Sunday  schools,  though,  as  was  recently  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Congregational  Union  at  Leeds,  it  is  lamentably 
true  that  not  seven-tenths  of  the  children  educated  in  them,  as 
they  grow  to  manhood,  attend  our  places  of  worship.  It  is  as  if, 
by  this  fact,  Christ  were  encouraging  Christian  ministers  to 
obey  the  beautiful  direction,  *  Feed  my  lambs.'  And  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  result  has  been  most  witnessed  in  those  places 
where  pastors  have  regarded  the  young  as  chiefly  constituting 
the  objects  of  their  solicitude.  \Ve  remember  to  have  heard  it 
forcibly  urged  in  a  charge  delivered  to  a  young  minister  in  Lou¬ 
don  some  years  since.  *  Never  let  your  j)ulpit  ministrations 
consist  solely  of  the  strong  meat  provided  for  those  who  are  of 
full  understanding.  You  have  babes  in  your  congregation — 
babes  in  vour  schools — let  them  at  least  have  a  little  milk.' 
AN  e  wish  this  homely  exhortation  were  not  so  often  forgotten. 

In  addition  to  the  care  bestowed  on  Sunday-schools  by  pas¬ 
tors,  they  demand  and  deserve  a  large  sluire  of  attention  from 
officers  and  influential  members  of  churches.  It  is  not  seemly ; 
it  cannot  be  useful,  to  have  these  institutions  conducted  almost 
exclusively  by  the  young  and  inexperienced.  AVith  the  highest 
respect  for  this  class  of  persons,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Clod  has 
placed  them  in  the  church  to  learn  rather  than  to  teach ;  while 
the  work  of  instruction  should  chiefly  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
more  advanced,  ("an  thev  be  cmi)lovcd  in  anv  nobler  under- 
taking  than  in  guiding  the  young  into  the  w.ay  of  peace. 

In  this  particular  our  transatlantic  brethren  set  us  an  example. 
Senators,  judges,  magistrates,  persons  who  occupy  the  first  places 
ill  society,  deem  it  an  honour  to  be  employed  in  Suuday-sebool 
work,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  occupies  a  place  in  Christian 
exertion  second  only  to  the  divinely  appointed  ministration  of 
the  word  of  life.  Sunday-schools  are  what  they  ought  to  be, 
nurseries  to  the  chureh  of  God. 

Intimately  eonnected  with  this  topic  is  another  scarcely  infe¬ 
rior  to  it  in  importance.  These  institutions  require  but  little 
peeuniarv’  sup^iort.  Books  and  other  requisites  are  cheap,  and 
easily  obtained,  still  we  would  not  have  this  support  thrown 
upon  teachers.  Schools  would  be  much  more  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted  were  they  supported  not  by  the  few  but  by  the  many. 

e  do  not  say  this  to  ease  teachers  of  the  burden,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sclnxils  themselves.  Support  and  coutroul  go 
together,  and  the  controul  of  the  manv  is  greatlv  to  be  preferred 
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to  that  of  the  few.  We  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  expe¬ 
diency  as  well  as  the  rectitude  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ministreation  of  the  gospel,  that  had  it  not  been  di¬ 
rectly  instituted,  we  should  still  cling  to  it  as  involving  health¬ 
ful  responsibility  on  the  one  hand,  and  vigilance  on  the  other. 
This,  under  God,  is  the  best  preservative  of  a  pure  faith  and  a 
holy  practice.  Creeds  may  be  necessary  where  the  support  of 
religion  is  forced,  and  where  its  ministers  are  freed  from  popular 
controni,  they  have  no  place  where  support  is  spontaneous  and 
where  legitimate  controul  is  maintained.  Just  so  in  Sunday- 
schools.  Let  the  many  support  them,  and  they  will  be  pre¬ 
served  as  healthy  and  useful  institutions,  besides  that  every  one 
will  become  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  important  work  of 
religiously  training  the  young. 

This,  most  emphatically,  is  the  business  of  the  church.  The 
llishop  of  London  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  recent  charge  to 
his  clergy  in  Essex,  '  The  young  arc  our  hope ;  perhaps  the  men 
and  women  who  have  gone  from  ns  cannot  be  reclaimed ;  we 
must  look  to  the  young,  if  we  w^ould  replenish  and  strengthen 
our  church.^  Varying  somewhat  its  applicfition,  a  sentiment 
more  impressive  and  true  could  scarcely  be  uttered.  They  who 
have  gone  into  the  busy  w  alks  of  life  too  often  suppose  they 
have  no  time  for  religion,  and  efforts  to  gain  them  are  but  ill 
repaid.  What  can  be  done  but  religiously  to  train  those  wlio 
have  not  vet  entered  on  these  busv  scenes.  Their  car  mav  be 
gamed,  and  their  heart  w  on.  This  w  ork  must  not  be  committed 
to  government  hirelings,  nor  placed  under  controul  of  the  state. 
We  want  education  to  nourish  the  high  l)orn  freedom  which  is 
the  birthright  of  every  man,  and  to  contribute  to  a  healthy  exer¬ 
cise  of  private  judgment.  *  Liberty  of  education  is  clearly  neces¬ 
sary  to  liberty  of  conscience.^ 

We  w  ould  hail,  therefore,  and  cheer  on  the  efforts  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  Union,  which  for  forty  years  past,  has  sought  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  Sunday-school  tejiehers  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  greater  exertions  in  the  promotion  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  support  or  approve  of  every 
thing  in  the  constitution  or  conduct  of  that  Union,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  engaged  in  a  most  laudable  work.  Its  labours 
niay  expect  to  be  miseoiistrucd,  its  motives  will  be  imi)ugned. 
What  useful  labour  has  not  to  suffer  this  inconvenience?  In 
some  cases,. the  Union  may  err;  but,  while  it  can  report  17,CH)0 
^hools  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  together  w  ith  vast  numbers 
in  a  hundred  other  directions,  as  originiited  or  fostered  by  its 
instrumentality ;  while  it  can  tell  of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  the  children  of  our  ow  n  population,  being  instructed  by 
the  unpretending,  but  useful  agency  of  the  teachers  connected 
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with  it,  proofs  arc  pven,  that  the  blcssiii"  of  God  rests  in  no 
ordinary  degree  upon  it.  \Ne  have  heard  the  l^nion  severely 
censured,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  gives  circulation  to 
the  church  catecliisni — and  with  it,  to  the  destructive  dogma  of 
])aptisinal  regeneration  ;  and  we  arc  not  disposed  to  become  its 
apologists  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  with  our  views  of  that 
catechism,  we  cannot.  A  more  me«agrc  compendium  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doc’trinc,  and  one  more  fraught  with  pernicious  error,  wc 
do  not  know.  Catechisms  arc  no  favourites  with  us,  and  wc 
should  rejoice  if  they  were  all  dispensed  with — and  if  the  words  of 
inspired  truth  were  substituted  in  their  place — still,  ere  the 
censure  to  which  we  Inive  referred  be  admitted,  due  weight 
should  be  given  to  two  or  three  considerations  which  are  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked.  It  should,  for  instance,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Union  gives  no  advantage  to  the  church  cate¬ 
chism,  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  compendium  of  religious 
instruction  adopted  by  any  evangelical  body  of  Christians. 
The  Union,  moreover,  is  composed  of  many  sections  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  whose  representatives  associate  on  perfectly 
e(pial  terms — none  is  preferred — none  should  be  stigmatized. 
The  Assembly’s  Catechism,  the  Ihiptist  Catechism,  and  others 
for  aught  we  know,  are  precisely  on  a  level  with  the  Church 
catechism.  The  Union  trades  in  them  all.  And,  if  the 
(.liurch  catechism  be  cast  out  of  its  catalogue,  such  books  as 
those  we  have  already  named,  and  others  of  like  kind,  cannot 
consistently  be  retained.  The  constitution  of  the  society  pre¬ 
cludes  it,  and  should,  we  think  be  altered,  to  give  propriety  and 
conclusivcness  to  some  of  the  objections  which  are  urged.  e 
should  be  glad  to  find,  that  the  Sunday  School  Ihiion  had 
resolved  at  once  to  get  rid  of  all  such  works.  The  times 
demand  a  deep  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  divine  truth 
itself.  The  young  should  hear  not  ‘  the  words  which  man’s 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  those  which  the  Holy  Ghost  tcaeheth,’  to 
fortify  them  against  the  errors  that  arc  abroad;  and,  if  the  pre¬ 
sent  tendencies  of  a  large  part  of  the  established  church  shendd 
lead  dissenters  to  free  themselves  from  their  current,  and  long 
established  errors,  it  will  be,  as  many  an  evil  has  heretoft)re  been, 
the  ineans  of  great  good.  At  all  events,  let  us  have  nothing  in 
our  b unday-schools  that  may  encourage  these  tendencies. 
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Art.  V.  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  Local  Taxation,  with 

Appendices,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of 

Her  Majesty,  1843. 

Taxation  is  a  subject  which  every  Englishman  feels  to  bo 
of  the  first  importance.  It  docs  not  need  the  ])rcssure  of  tlie 
income  tax  to  remind  us  of  this  indisputable  fact.  Through 
cvery'period  of  our  liistoiy  tlic  supply  of  the  national  exchctiuer 
lijus  proved  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  pecuniary  exactions  which  it  has  involved,  but  also  for 
the  means  it  has  alfonlcd  of  contesting  jiolitical  rights  on  tlic 
vantage  ground  of  taxation  :  for  it  is  indeed  true  that  we  have 
bought  our  liberties,  not  less  with  our  money  than  with  our 
blood. 

Hut  there  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  attracts  ’  less 
general  notiee  than  the  rest ;  because,  although  nearly  as  im¬ 
portant  ill  a  pecuniary,  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  intlucntial 
in  a  political  point  of  view.  It  is  to  this  branch  of  the  subject 
— to  local,  as  distinguished  from  national,  taxation — that  we 
purpose  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  aided  by  the 
valuable  report  whose  title  heads  this  article.  The  district  rates 
arc,  ill  their  kind,  quite  as  worthy  of  the  politician's  considera¬ 
tion  as  the  public  taxes. 

The  local  imposts  referred  to  in  the  report  arc  twenty-four  in 
number :  they  arc  affected  by  an  enormous  mass  of  law,  com¬ 
prising  173  statutes,  and  innumerable  judicial  decisions;  some 
of  them  have  prevailed  from  time  immemorijil,  and  others  have 
been  successively  added  within  the  historic  period  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  growing  civilization ;  they  arc  imposed  upon 
an  amount  of  real  property,  whose  annual  value  is  estimated  at 
€()2,5(X),()00 ;  they  realize  in  their  united  levy  a  sum  between 
i!8,(KX),000  and  .t;9,000,(KX)  a  year ;  they  arc  levied  in  districts 
which  in  the  aggregate  arc  almost,  if  not  quite,  co-extensive  with 
the  limits  of  England  and  Wales ;  they  give  occasion  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  body  of  officers,  of  w  hom  there  are  fifty-four  different 
classes,  and  not  less  than  18{),()(X)  simultaneously  in  office;  and 
they  arc  law  fully  applicable  to  nearly  2(X)  different  purposes,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  community ;  as,  for  example,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  the  repair 
of  the  public  roads.  Hcsidcs  the  taxes  coming  immediately 
within  the  scope  of  the  report,  there  are  other  sources  of  local 
revenue,  such  as  light  dues  and  turnpike  tolls,  w  hi<‘h  it  is  calm  • 
lated  would  swell  the  sum  collected  to  about  .(^12,(XX),(XK)  a 
year;  and  *  if  to  this  w'crc  added,^  observe  the  commissioiu'rs. 
*  the  amounts  raised  and  disposed  of  in  a  similar  inaTincr  in 
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Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  amount  would  undoubtedly  excet*d 
that  at  the  disposal  of  some  of  the  more  important  sovereign 
states  of  Europe,  for  all  the  purposes  both  of  general  and  of  local 
government/ 

This  extensive  and  multifarious  system,  liowever,  unfortuiiatelv 
abounds  (as  might  indeed  have  been  anticipated  without  any 
extniordinar)^  gift  of  vaticination,)  both  with  defects  of  law  and 
with  irregularities  of  practice.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  from  the  ^Marquis  of  Norinanhy, 
when  secretary’  of  state  for  the  home  department,  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  these  defects  and  irregulari¬ 
ties,  and  have  recently  submitted  a  report  to  the  governinent, 
recommending  certain  amendments  w  ith  a  view*  to  remedy  such 
evils.  We  trust  that  the  present  ministry,  though  apparently 
little  inclined  to  take  any  active  or  decisive  course  in  more  ex- 
citing  matters,  will  at  least  be  ready  to  adopt  some  measure  of 
practical  reform  on  a  subject  so  important  as  this. 

Instead  of  the  four  aud  twenty  rates  to  which  the  report  ad¬ 
verts,  the  commissioners  ])ropo8e  the  substitution  of  one  general 
consolidated  rate.  The  officers  now  empowered  to  make  the 
several  existing  rates,  are  to  render  to  an  assessor,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  estimates  of  the  amounts  required  for 
the  year ;  the  assessor  is  to  lay  the  general  rate  accordingly ;  the 
collector  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  is  then  to  collect  the  rate 
quarterly,  and  to  lodge  the  proceeds  in  the  haiuls  of  a  trcjisiu’er, 
who  is  to  disbui*sc  the  money  according  to  the  orders  of  the  se¬ 
veral  parties  at  present  authorized  to  expend  the  rates.  Thus  the 
assessors,  the  collectors,  the  treasurers,  and  the  expenditors,  will 
be  different  |)ersons,  with  distinct  duties  and  distinct  responsibi¬ 
lities,  the  exi>cnditors  remaining  the  same  as  under  the  existing 

svstem. 

* 

These  suggestions  appear  to  us  to  be  of  great  utility.  They 
w’ould  abolisli,  at  one  blow,  tlie  whole  of  the  present  cumbrous 
accumulation  of  separate  sets  of  machinery  for  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  so  many  different  taxes.  Without  entering 
into  any  minute  examination  of  tedious  details,  it  w  ill  at  a  glance 
be  obvious  that  such  a  measure  must,  of  itself,  eftect  a  most  ma¬ 
terial  saving  of  labour,  and  therefore  of  expense.  Nay,  more,  it 
woidd  not  only  reduce  the  staff  of  officers  to  a  minimum,  hut  it 
w’ould  prove  a  most  desirable  convenience  to  the  payers  ot  the 
rate.  The  visitations  of  the  tax-gatherer,  (whom  the  facetious 
author  of  the  Comic  Annual  pleasantly  designates  ‘The  (ircat 
Plague  of  liondon,’)  have  never  at  anytime  been  Imiled  with  the 
heartiest  of  welcomes ;  and  any  arrangement  which  serves  to 
diminish  their  frequency,  and  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  tax- 
contributors  from  the  constant  apprehension  of  the  vulture’s 
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swoop,  by  enabling  tlicin  at  once  to  know  and  feel  the  worst, 
must  be*  a  consiunination  sincerely  to  be  wished  !  It  needs 
moreover  but  slender  skill  in  arithmetic  to  calculate  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  system,  which  exchanges  the  trouble,  cost,  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  twenty-four  appeals,  for  the  inconveniences  of  one. 

The  proposed  alteration  would  not  produce  any  change  in  the 
actual  liabilities  of  different  persons,  or  of  different  properties, 
to  the  several  local  burdens ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
although  the  incidence  of  some  of  the  rates  would,  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  \i\ry  widely,  yet  these  legal  distinctions 
have  long  been  neglected  in  practice,  and  the  w  hole  of  the  rates 
appear  to  be  now  imposed  ^  either  by  law,  or  %  marjes  regardless 
of  the  law,  on  the  same  bj\sis  as  the  poor  rate.^  The  commis¬ 
sioners  express  their  opinion,  that  in  thus  follow  ing  the  model  of 
the  ])oor  rate  in  defiance  of  the  law,  '  the  local  officers  and  local 
public’  have  acted  at  least  with  practical  wisdom,  and  Miave 
only  anticipated  in  an  illegal  manner  the  course  which  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  adopt,  and  to  extend  still  further  by  a  general  enact¬ 
ment.’  How  often  does  legislation  lag  behind,  when  it  ought 
to  be  marching  in  the  van  !  Indeed,  one  is  often  inclined  to 
think  that  Jicts  of  parliament  arc  but  registers  of  matters  of  fact, 
— of  results  already  wrought  out  by  the  active  sagacity  of  the 
people, — records  of  the  past  rather  than  rules  for  the  futurs.  At 
all  events,  the  block  is  frequently  rough  hew  n  by  the  people,  and 
does  but  receive  its  final  touches  from  the  hands  of  parliament. 

The  commissioners  further  propose  the  appointment  of  j)aid 
assessors  to  assess  the  rate;  tli(*sc  officers  to  be  appointed  for 
districts  of  parishes,  wither  by  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions,  or 
hv  tlie  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  unions ;  and  to  be  remov¬ 
able  by  the  poor  huv  commissioners  for  incompetence  or  mis¬ 
conduct.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  and  unconquerable 
ditficulties  of  the  existing  system  arc  connected  w  ith  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  properties  sul)ject  to  the  rates.  There  arc,  indeed, 
two  classes  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  cither  of  w  hich  w  ould 
be  hard  enough  to  cope  with.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
incompetency, — on  the  other  luind,  the  dishonesty, —  of  the 
officers  charged  with  the  duty.  A  small  tradesman,  or  a  quiet 
farmer,  whose  previous  experience  and  habits  of  thought  liave 
not  qualified  him  to  estimate  the  relative  values  of  different 
descriptions  of  property,  suddenly  finds  himself  invested  with 
the  duties  and  dignities  of  an  overseer,  and  called  upon  to 
appraise,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  lands  of  all  kinds,  hrable, 
pasture,  and  other ;  houses  of  all  sorts, — from  the  mansion  to  the 
cottage,  from  the  tallest  raanfactory  to  the  smallest  shop, — coal¬ 
mines,  underwoods,  and  whatever  else  may  be  liable  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  rate.  The  honest  man  is  puzzled  beyond  measure,  nay. 
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driven  to  his  wits’-end  ;  he  begins  to  diseover  that  the  '  sweets 
of  ollice  ^  are  not  without  their  alloy  ;  and,  anxious  to  dischurj^c 
his  duty  eorrectly,  yet  feeling  himself  sadly  inadeciuatc  to  the 
task,  he  procures  such  advice  and  assistance  as  he  can,  and 
makes  the  best  guess  he  is  able  at  the  value  of  the  properties; 
— with  what  success,  may  be  easily  conjectured.  Ihit  even  if 
we  escape  iucompetcncy  on  the  one  hand,  we  shall  scarcely 
avoid  dishonesty  on  the  other.  For  every  pansh  which  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  hundred  or  county  rates,  luas  an  obvious  interest 
ill  uudcn  aluiug  its  ratable  property,  so  that  its  share  of  contri¬ 
bution  shall  be  less  than  the  proportions  of  the  other  contribu¬ 
tory  parishes :  and,  alas !  so  powerful  w  as  this  motive  found, 
and  so  extensive  the  mischief  it  created,  that  the  parochial  assess¬ 
ment  act  was  passed  in  1836,  for  the  csjiecial  purpose  of  arresting 
its  operation.  Ilut  ( O  most  sapient  legislature  !)  the  adoption  of 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  parishes 
themselves, — that  is  to  say,  the  very  parties  whose  misdeeds  it 
was  intended  to  correct !  No  w  ondcr  that  it  has  hitherto  proved 
of  very  little  avail.  Again,  the  otHcers  of  the  parish  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  keeping  the  assessments  in  troublesome  cases  as  low  as 
possible,  in  order  to  prevent  apjK'als ;  and  every  active  and  intln- 
ential  individual,  or  class  of  persons,  has  a  sinister  inducement  to 
obtain,  in  the  particular  instance,  a  reduced  valuation,  coniiiarcd 
with  the  rest  of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  paid  responsible  otlicer,  of  acknow  ledged  expe¬ 
rience  and  skill,  acting  not  for  a  single  parish,  but  for  a  district 
of  parishes,  w  ould  certainly  seem  a  very  feasible  mode  of  avoiiU 
ing  these  e\ils. 

Another  series  of  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  cheap,  accessible,  and  skiltnl 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  a  certain  class  of  appeals  against  the 
rate.  \\  here  the  propriety  of  any  entire  branch  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  rate,  or  the  liability  of  any  ])crson  or  jiroperty  to  berated, 
is  called  in  question,  it  is  proposed  that  the  appeal  shall  he  made 
to  the  quarter  sessions  ,  but  where  the  amount  of  an  individual 
assessment  is  the  point  in  dispute,  the  commissioners  suggest, 
that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  a  special  tribunal,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  assc'ssor,  a  valuer  nominated  by  the  appellant,  and  the 
p(H)r  law'  auditor ;  the  costs  of  each  appeal  to  be  limited  to  a 
guinea  and  a-halt.  W  ho  w  ishes  not  for  cheap  law’,  or  rather  we 
should  say,  cheap  justice?  And  is  not  the  judgment  of  expert 
professii)nal  men  more  likely  to  secure  in  the  main,  correct  deci¬ 
sions  upon  such  a  complex  matter  of  opinion,  as  the  value  of 
property,  than  the  hap-hazard  conjecture,  (for  it  can  be  little 
better,)  ot  the  justices,  w  ho  iu  such  eases  can  only  select  between 
the  contlieting  opinions  of  adverse  witnesses? 
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An  efficient  audit  of  accounts  is  manifestly  tlic  surest  safe¬ 
guard  ap^ainst  abuse,  whether  in  the  collection  or  in  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  public  funds.  The  inadeipiacy  of  the  provisions 
made  at  present  for  enforcing  the  responsibility  of  the  officers 
concerned  in  the  several  rates,  is  truly  surprising.  Indeed,  the 
report  shows,  that  the  only  rate  subject  to  any  audit  which  can 
be  deemed  better  than  a  mere  pretence, is  the  poor  rate ;  and  even 
with  regard  to  that  fund,  considerable  difficulties  have  arisen 
from  the  conflict  of  authority  between  the  justices  and  the  audi¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  from  other  defects  in  the  law.  The  commissioners 
recommend,  (and,  we  think  wisely,)  that  all  persons  having  the 
collection,  custody,  or  expenditure,  of  the  general  rate,  should  be 
made  accountable  to  an  auditor,  who  should  be  empowered  to 
surcharge,  reduce  and  disallow,  items  of  account.  The  practical 
irresponsil)ility  of  the  officers  under  the  existing  system,  and  the 
necessity  of  applying  an  effective  audit  to  all  the  present  rates  or 
to  all  the  objects  of  the  consolidated  rate,  arc  illustrated  by  these 
luscertained  facts  that  the  improved  system  of  audit  under  the 
Poor  Law'  Amendment  Act  has  had  the  effect,  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  not  of  abolishing  altogether  the  illegal  expenditures 
formerly  made  from  the  poor  rates,  but  of  casting  those  charges 
upon  other  rates  not  subjected  to  the  like  control. 

We  have  now  indicated  some  of  the  principal  features  of  this 
important  report.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  on  some  other 
questions  w  hich  arc  very  ably  discussed  by  the  commissioners, 
with  respect  to  the  rating  of  mines,  woods,  workhouses,  and 
tithes,  and  the  assessment  of  the  ow  ners,  in  place  of  the  occu¬ 
piers,  of  small  tenements.  \Vc  cannot  refrain  from  remarking, 
however,  on  the  lively  sensitiveness  dis])laycd  by  the  clerical 
owners  of  tithe,  when  required  to  contribute  their  appropriate 
share  tow’iu*ds  the  common  charge  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Several  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
claims  advanced  by  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  to 
exemption  from  the  rate,  as  unfounded  in  justice  as  unautho¬ 
rized  by  law'.  AVc  certainly  do  not  think  it  a  duty  obligatory 
on  a  clergyman,  merely  because  he  is  a  elergj’man,  to  abandon 
any  of  his  rights,  or  what  he  may  conceive  to  be  his  rights, 
even  in  favour  of  the  rest  of  the  community ;  we  w'ould  not  try 
him  by  a  stricter  standard  in  this  matter,  than  we  apply  to  his 
fellow  -men ;  but  w  e  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  an 
involuntary  glance  at  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  when  w'c  behold 
the  peculiar  apprehension  which  the  ministers  of  the  church 
evince,  lest  they  should  contribute  a  farthing  too  much  from  their 
ample  revenues  to  the  support  of  their  (lestitutc  countiwunen, 
ami  the  ingenious  sophistries  to  which  they  resort,  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  evade  the  burden. 
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The  report  is  accoiiipiiiiied  by  two  appendices,  containing  an 
elaborate  digest  of  the  law  referring  to  local  taxes,  prepared 
by  the  commissioners*  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Coode.  This 
digest  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  the  report  itself.  The 
multiplicity  of  the  matters  crowded  within  its  ponderous  l)ulk ; 
tl»e  analytical  skill  with  which  the  heterogeneous  and  confusedly 
mingled  elements  of  the  statutes  are  made  to  disentangle  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  the  clearness  of  the  method  bv  which  they  are  re- 
combined  and  constrained  to  marshal  themselves  in  goodly  order; 
are  points  of  merit  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  no  less  distin¬ 
guished  by  utility.  The  eompilation  is  ])receded  by  a  memo¬ 
randum,  which  explains  the  principles  of  the  arrangement  piu*- 
sued,  Jis  regards  both  the  matter  and  the  mode  of  expression ; 
and  which  suggests  the  adoption  of  similar  prineiples  in  the 
preparation  of  acts  of  parliament.  We  have  been  much  struck 
by  the  originality  of  the  author’s  remarks  upon  this  subject,  and 
do  not  doubt  that,  if  his  suggestions  were  acted  upon  in  the 
framing  of  our  statutes,  a  large  proportion  of  the  sources  of 
litigation  would  be  at  once  dried  up.  It  were  hard  to  tell 
how  much  protitablc  work  is  made  for  our  lawyers,  by  the 
uncouth  and  unwieldy  phraseology  in  which  it  ])leascs  our 
legislators  to  disguise,  rather  than  to  disclose,  their  meaning. 
A  ludicrous  instance  of  the  absurdities  resulting  from  a  fre- 
(pient  practice  in  the  draughting  of  statutes,  that  of  jumbling 
together  all  the  verbs  and  then  all  the  nouns  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  occurs  in  a  note  to  the  inemorundum.  ‘  It  is  ])roposcd,* 
says  the  author,  *  by  a  local  act  to  pave  the  town  of  Brighton, 
and  to  manage  its  poor ;  the  purpose  is  described  to  be,  to  ma¬ 
nage  and  pave  the  tow  n  of  Brighton,  and  the  poor  thereof ;  as 
if  the  poor  w  ere  to  be  paved.*  We  have  sometimes,  in  an  un¬ 
charitable  mood,  felt  prone  to  believe  that  the  lawyers  emj)lovcd 
in  the  framing  of  the  statutes  adopt  this  jargon  on  ])urpose ; 
but  as  it  is  possible  tluit  the  cause  may  be  Jissigned  to  obtuse¬ 
ness,  in  preterence  to  obli(juity,  we  w  ill  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  M  c  strongly  suspect  that  the  appointment  of  an 
otiicer,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  draughting  all  statutes  in 
something  approaching  an  intelligible  style,  would  effect  a  won¬ 
derful  saving  to  the  country,  both  economically,  in  point  of  ex- 
|>ense,  and  morally,  in  regard  to  contention. 
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Art.  V’l.  The  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Principles  of  the  Relief 
Church,  embracing  notices  of  the  other  religious  denominations  in  Scot¬ 
land.  By  the  Rev.  Gavin  Struthers,  D.D.  Anderston  ;  Glasgow  ; 
A.  Fullarton  &  Co.  1843. 

Thb  eniinieration  of  religious  sects,  and  the  discriminating 
exposition  of  their  distinguishing  doctrinal  tenets,  are  scarcely 
more  than  the  raw  material  out  of  which  ecclesiastical  history 
is  composed.  The  fabric  itself  is  something  widely  different. 
Hveii  the  addition  of  the  times,  circumstances,  and  external 
eftects  of  ecclesiastical  discussions  and  divisions,  may  leave  the 
history  of  the  church  as  little  explored,  as  the  great  bulk  of 
historical  productions  do  the  history  of  ?iatious, — occupied  in 
the  recital  of  the  mere  externals  of  civil  and  political  afiairs. 
The  real  business  to  be  inquired  into  and  known,  the  discovery 
of  which  alone  is  history,  lies  below  the  surface.  These  events 
are  but  the  symbolic  exponents  of  the  thing ;  the  signs,  not  the 
substance ;  tlie  written  eh.aracter,  not  the  sense.  But  to  dis¬ 
cern  through  these  events  the  existence  of  conscience  in  man ; 
to  pourtray  its  operations  and  product  in  the  character  and 
practice,  under  the  various  forms  of  religion  which  men  acknow¬ 
ledge  ;  to  detect  the  part  which  the  different  forms  of  religion 
have  had  in  moulding  the  mind  of  their  votaries,  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  form  of  their  favoured  institutions,  and  the  tenor  of 
their  story; — this  is  to  possess  the  religious  history  of  the 
world.  All  the  facts,  without  this  nexus;  even  supposing  them 
to  be  attainable,  and  how  exactly  soever  ranged  in  the  relation 
of  time,  would  form  an  acquisition  immeasurably  less  precious ; 
the  oracle  would  be  dumb,  or  unintellibly  obscure.  To  realize 
this  idea  of  a  religious  history  w  ith  reference  to  the  Christian 
revelation,  is  to  comprehend  in  the  record  the  principal  features 
of  the  life  of  man ;  to  have  human  nature  represented  under 
its  most  important  aspects,  to  learn  the  movements  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  spiritual  faculty  in  men.  In  such  a  delineation, 
everything  that  is  most  w  orthy  w  ill  assert  a  place ;  all  the 
events  of  maiFs  condition,  personal,  domestic,  and  political, 
w’ill  arrange  themselves,  lending  their  individual  contribution 
to  the  truth  and  fulness  of  wdiat  is  in  reality  a  history  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Scarcely  narrow  ing  the  limits  of  the  inquiry 
in  order  to  produce  a  history  of  the  church  of  Christ,  or  of  the 
('hristian  system,  as  it  is  indicated  in  the  doctrines,  worship, 
ritual  and  general  practice  of  its  votaries ;  or  of  the  spiritual 
community  or  communities  called  the  church,  it  would  be 
unsatisfactory  to  the  utmost,  although  the  religious  tenet.s  of 
every  sect  that  had  ever  been  heard  of,  were  described  to  a 
nicety,  and  even  the  tendency  of  their  peculiar  sentiments 
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pliilosopliicnlly  and  logically  deduced ;  if  these  facts  were  not 
analysed,  as  expressive  of  the  inner  man — of  the  mind  and  soul 
in  religion  ;  if  the  real  religious  priKluct  were  not  can'fully 
reckoned  up  and  fairly  exhibited ;  the  true  distinguished 
from  the  false,  on  just  principles ;  the  divine  from  the  hiiiuau ; 
the  pretending  assumption  from  the  scriptunU  prerogative;  the 
eartldy  integument  from  the  heavenly  treasure ;  for  only  thus 
should  we  have  anything  truly  denominated  the  history  of  the 
church. 

The  same  general  condition,  of  course,  is  essential  to  a 
history  of  any  sect  or  section  of  the  professing  chmvh  of  Christ. 
The  Christian  biography  (so  to  speak,)  which  we  crave  in  any 
account  of  the  universal  church,  we  more  conlidcntly  expect, 
because  it  is  more  easily  produced,  when  any  sectional  or  con¬ 
stituent  community  belonging  to  the  Christian  church  is 
described.  AVe  want  to  know  more  than  at  what  time,  and 
under  what  circumstances  the  party  arose ;  wliat  banner  of 
distinguishing  opinions  it  held  up;  wlnit  numbers  it  gathered 
around  it ;  w  hat  place  and  proportion  it  bore  in  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  sects.  AVe  want  to  learn  its  spirit  and  character — the  tone, 
build  and  temperament  of  its  mind ;  to  know’  to  what  extent 
outward  circumstances  have  operated  to  make  it  what  it  is; 
and  to  trace  the  oscillating  process  of  its  growth  to  its  present 
estate.  The  advantage  is  obvious.  AVe  are  thus  studying,  not 
these  sectaries  merely,  but  human  nature,  as  alTected  by  reli- 
trion  true  or  false.  Through  these  p;u*ticidtu*s  we  have,  brought 


within  a  convenient  field  of  vision,  general  truths.  Bv  such  aii 


illuminating  exposition,  the  accidental  and  essential  stand  dis¬ 
tinguished.  What  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  or  aceounted 
for  only  in  the  most  arbitrary  way,  is  clearly  explained  bv  the 
combination  circumstantially  of  all  that  directly  or  collaterally 
contributed  to  the  result.  What  might  have  been  coiidenincd 
as  deliberate  or  designed  evil,  we  are  brought  to  look  upon  as 
error  imulvcrtcnt,  ill-judged,  or  in  the  circumstances  less  culp¬ 
able  than  it  seemed.  The  tine  gold  is  discerned  and  gathered 
up  from  amid  the  rubbish  by  w  Inch  it  is  dimmed  and  concealed ; 
things,  not  forms,  are  rcvcidcd  to  us ;  men,  not  mystic  systems, 
of  which  men  arc  only  the  pantomimic  and  mcclianical  a|)pa- 
ratus.  We  sec  religion,  in  contact  with  man’s  active  faculties, 
holding  them,  according  to  its  asserted  vocation,  bound  by  its 
power ;  we  see  religion  in  its  own  clement  and  sphere  moving 
and  controlling  men,  not  merely  floating  in  lip  profession,  or 
decked  out  in  ostentatious  jiarade. 

That  genuine  history,  such  as  wc  have  attempted  to  describe, 
is  k'ss  easily  attainable  than  its  false  substitute,  is  a  drawback 
attaching  to  its  excellence  and  worth.  And  our  regret  that  the 
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fc\T  only  nrc  qualified  to  produce  it,  is  coniiHUisatcd  by  the 
porsimsi’on,  that  the  many  who  could  not  coinc  near  the  truth 
of  hiunau  liistory,  unless  the  materials  were  framed  up  in  this 
manner  for  their  iuspiK'tion,  are  quite  competeut  to  appreciate 
the  moral  portrait  when  it  is  pn'seuted,  and  to  judge  with  dis¬ 
crimination  and  truth  of  its  correctness. 


It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  an  account  of  a  Chris- 
tian  body,  of  so  irccut  origin  as  the  Itelief  Church,  these  quali¬ 
ties  of  true  history  strongly  displayed.  I'he  judicious  author  of 
the  work  before  us,  disclaims  the  pretension  which  his  title-page 
for  convenience  bears.  ‘  The  time  for  producing  a  regular 
history  of  the  Relief  Church  is  not  vet  arrived.'  Rut  not  with- 
standing  his  modest  designation  of  this  able  work  as  '  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  annals,'  we  have  in  a  single  volume  a  faitliful 
record  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  relief  church,  combined 
with  a  view  of  ecclesiastical  atlairs  in  general  (particvdarly  Scot¬ 
tish)  during  the  period.  The  writer  is  as  much  concerned  to 
till  up  the  hackgixmnd  of  his  picture  according  to  truth  and 
nature,  jis  to  do  justice  to  the  principal  tigurcs.  Indeed,  we 
admire  this  regulating  principle  of  the  recital,  and  the  candour 
and  discernment  with  which  it  is  employed,  more  than  the  artis- 
tieal  execution.  The  law  of  proportion  has  not  been  duly  pre¬ 
served.  The  illustration  of  cognate  topics  tends  to  overlay  the 
primary  subject;  the  time  to  be  more  fully  chronicled  than  the 
part  wliieh  the  relief  church  bore  in  it.  The  reader  is  apt,  but 
solely  from  this  cause,  to  be  disappointed  that  on  so  wide  an 
arena,  as  the  historian  sometimes  (lescribes,  the  part  which  the 
relief  church  acts  is  so  small.  This  peculiarity  cannot  be  easily 
altered  in  any  subsequent  edition ;  hut  the  hook  is  not  the 
less  interesting,  indeed  it  will  prohahly  he  more  so  to  the 
general  reader  on  this  very  account.  Casting  his  review  over  a 
field  so  wide,  and  having  to  analyse  the  procedure  of  so  many 
religious  parties  in  transactions  involving  points  of  great  deli¬ 
cacy,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  so  much  manly  candour  and 
charity  comhined.  l)r.  Struthers  has  feared  none,  flattered  nom*, 
knowingly  misrepresented  none,  yet  all  existing  systems  and 
parties  have  come  under  his  examination.  Nothing  hut  the 
natural  working  of  an  honourahle  mind  could  have  united  such 
straightforwanl,  unapologctic  honesty  in  censure  and  dissent, 
with  the  gentlest  brotherly  kindness.  Already  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  throughout  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  denomination 
for  persomal  and  ministerial  excellencies,  and  for  the  unflinching 
maintenance  of  the  civil  liberties  of  dissenters,  he  will  by  this 
admirable  Avork  be  more  Avidely  knoAvn  and  revered,  and  for 
nothing  more*  truly  than  '  as  a  loA’cr  of  good  men,'  Avhatever 
badge  they  Avear.  Hut  h;t  us  glance  at  the  history. 
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Monday,  the  18th  of  May,  1752,  was  a  field-day  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Offended  eccle¬ 
siastics  were  convened  to  vindicate  their  insulted  authoritv.  It 
was  the  hour  not  of  discussion,  but  of  anj^ry  and  vindictive 
power.  An  inferior  c'ourt  had  dared  to  question  its  vassalajre  to 
the  assembly.  Andrew  Richardson,  whom  the  patron  presented 
to  the  benefice,  the  people  of  In verkeithinp:,  to  whom  he  was  pre¬ 
sented,  refuse.  Even  the  presbytery  of  Dumfermliue,  which  is 
more  to  be  considered,  cannot  find  in  their  conscience  to  induct 
a  man  into  the  pastorate  whom  the  people  repudiate.  The  com¬ 
mission  of  assembly,  with  its  plenary  power,  enjoins  the  induction 
of  Andrew  Richardson ;  the  recusant  presbytery  will  not  obev, 
and  even  question  the  right  of  the  commission,  (or  of  the  as¬ 
sembly,  of  whose  substance  the  other  was  only  the  shadow,)  to 
enjoin.  A  second  decree  of  commission,  to  the  same  purpose, 
is  as  unsuccessful  as  the  first.  The  highest  censure  of  the 
church  is  terrifically  shaken  over  head,  but  calmly  braved. 
This  marvellous  presbytery,  however  contumacious  they  may 
seem,  conceive  that  even  a  commission  of  assembly  may  have 
the  hearts  of  men  and  of  Christians.  They  represent  and 
remonstrate,  and  are  not  nnsncccssfnl ;  for  instead  of  censuring, 
thin  commission,  more  tender  or  more  politie  than  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  transfers  to  the  whole  synod  of  Fife  the  hateful  duty  of  in- 
ducting  Andrew  Richardson ;  surely,  among  so  many,  all  will  not 
have  the  tender  conscience  of  this  presbytery  of  Dunfermline. 
Hut  there  was  too  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  such 
a  decision.  To  true  chnrehuicn,  to  Principal  Robertson  and  his 
party — the  patrons  of  jiassive  obedience  in  presbyteries  as  well  as 
people,  pnritanism  or  Brownism  itself  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  terrific.  They  protest,  and  appeal.  The  assembly  shall 
undo  what  its  shadow  has  done,  and  here  are  the  ])rotcstcrs 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  in  eondition  to  wipe  ofi‘  the  disgrace  of 
a  '  people-riddeiP  authority,  as  they  called  the  presbytery  of 
Dunfermline — here  they  are  in  the  assembly  on  Monday,  the 
18th  of  May,  1752. 

The  protesters,  with  their  '  majority  behind,^  have  come 
hither  to  ac/,  not  to  speak.  August  authority  has  spoken 
uncertainly  ;  its  thunders  shall  now  dismay  the  presumptuous. 
‘  Reasons  of  Dissent’  against  the  fulminating  decree,  may  not 
even  be  read.  The  enormity  of  being  lenient  to  the  tender 
consciences  of  this  scrnpnlous  presbytery  must  be  denounced, 
nemine  coniradicente.  And  whereas  three  of  the  scrnpnlous,  (a 
legal  (piornm)  could  not  be  found  to  obey  their  superiors, /he 
shall  be  a  quorum.  *  Five  of  yon,’  say  their  wrathful  superiors, 
‘  must  put  your  hand  to  this  worthy  deed,  and  on  Thursdai/j 
not  later,  must  Andrew  Richardson  be  inducted  into  Inver- 
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keithing  :  and  oii  Friday,  (so  urgent  is  the  business  !)  come  you 
hither  to  render  an  account  of  your  obedience.' 

And  now  on  Thursday,  the  bells  and  beadles  of  Inver- 
keithing  are  all  in  motion,  for  the  induction  of  Andrew  Richard¬ 
son  into  the  parochial  cluu*gc.  Three  submissive  presbyters, 
no  longer  breasting  their  angry  lords,  are  there.  Until  last 
Monday  they  would  have  been,  the  presbytery,  but  the  assembly 
have  said /re.  There  are  even  two  other  presbyters  in  Inver- 
keithing,  but  not  in  the  church,  one  of  them  fear-ridden,  would, 
but  dare  not  come :  the  other,  ^  people-ridden,'  could,  but  will 
not,  and  Andrew  Richardson  is  not  inducted. 

But  on  Friday,  six  who  were  absent  yesterday,  are  j)rescnt  in 
the  assembly  to  answer  for  themselves:  they  scorn  to  skulk 
now ;  and  with  humble  representation  of  the  reasons  of  their 
conduct,  they  wait  their  sentence.  Warning  does  not  shake 
their  adherence  to  this  humble  representation ;  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  issued :  ^  one  of  you  shall  be  deposed.'  Another  day, 
every  man  separately  is  brought  before  the  assembly.  Three, 
by  dint  of  ingenious  explanations,  are  brought  to  exhibit  some 
faint  symptoms  of  possible  submission.  Two  are  meekly  and 
calmly  silent.  But  the  sixth  appears  with  a  second  humble 
representation ;  fortifying  his  denunciations  of  patronage  by  an 
appeal  to  one  of  the  recent  acts  of  asseml)ly  passed  in  a  fit  of 
delirious  liberality,  such  as  despotic  institutions,  in  pressing 
conjunctures,  sometimes  fall  into.  The  brave  man's  fate  is 
sealed.  He  is  the  one  who  shall  be  deposed.  Fifty -two  have 
courage  to  vote  his  deposition ;  one  hundred  and  tw  o,  the  cow¬ 
ardice  silently  to  consent  to  that  w  hich  their  lips  would  not 
speak.  Then,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the 
power  and  authority  committed  by  him  to  the  assembly, 
Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  at  Carnock,  is  deposed  from  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry. 

And  for  such  an  honour,  the  esteemed  founder  of  the  relief 
church  had  by  a  singular  providence  been  trained  and  called. 
Twelve  years  before,  he  had  completed  his  theological  studies 
under  the  pious  Doddridge,  under  whose  shadow'  he  had  sought 
re/ief  from  the  secularity  of  the  establishment,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  sectarianism  of  the  secession  of  that  day,  on  the  other. 
Ordained  under  the  auspices  of  his  tutor,  and  congregational 
presbyters,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  at  least  ‘  tinctured 
with  independency,'  as  was  alleged  of  him.  Of  this  training, 
the  first  indication  may  be  reckoned  an  exceptional  explanation, 
offered  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  induction  into  the  parish 
of  Carnock,  of  that  part  of  the  confession  of  faith  which  speaks 
of  the  pow  er  of  the  civil  magistrate.  We  consent  most  cordi- 
*^lly  to  the  opinion  of  our  author :  ‘  The  sm’prise  is  not  that  the 
uiaintainer  of  such  sentiments  should  have  been  extruded  from 
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n  church  wlicrc  patronage  was  the  law,  but  tlmt  he  sliouhl  ever 
liavc  been  found  within  its  pale.  Stningc  practical  inconsis¬ 
tencies  occur  in  the  lives  of  the  best  of  men.  Principles  mav 
sleep  for  ages.  Events,  and  these  nnlooked  for,  will  bring  them 
into  action.^  To  (Tillespie's  liberal  mind  and  truly  devout  spirit 
lay  patronage,  which  recent  events  had  tended  to  develop  in  its 
true  character  must  have  been  odious  and  burdensome.  AVc 
have  described  his  liberation  from  a  system  which  was  not 
w  orthy  of  him. 

In  the  controversy  which  thus  issued  in  Gillespie’s  deposition, 
another  (picstion,  however,  w  as  mixed  up  w  ith  that  of  lay  patron¬ 
age,  viz :  '  whether  inferior  judicatories  were  bound,  contrary  to 
tlieir  conscience,  to  carry  into  eftcct  the  sentences  of  superior 
courts.’  The  party  to  which  Gillespie  belonged,  held  the  nega¬ 
tive  of  this ;  llobertson  and  his  forces,  the  aftirmative.  To  us, 
there  ap])cars,  in  the  discussions  of  the  parties,  respectively  as- 
serting  and  denying  this  right,  a  strange  confounding  of  moral 
with  conx'entional  right.  That  any  judicatoiy  whatsoever,  has  a 
C'hristian  right  to  enjoin  what  is  wrong,  still  more  to  enforce 
the  injunction  upon  recusant  consciences,  no  one  surely  will 
avow’.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Jin  acknowledged  authority 
should  be  obeyed,  only  at  discretion,  is  equally  untenable.  As 
the  governing  body,  the  assembly  or  commission  had  a  right  to 
sec  that  its  injunctions  were  complied  with.  They  may  have 
been  unscriptural  injunctions ;  in  this  instance,  we  believe  they 
were  so ;  and,  along  w  ith  the  accompanying  circumstances,  un¬ 
law  ful  bv  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  church ; — offcnsivclv 
tyrannical.  This  gave  a  warrant  to  those  whose  consciences 
were  offended,  to  represent  their  contrariety  to  scripture,  to  im¬ 
plore  delay,  or  such  modifications  as  would  Inivc  admitted  of 
their  compliance ;  but  not  to  refuse  obedience,  and  remain  in 
the  relation  of  a  subordinate  court.  The  alternative  was,  to 
dissolve  the  connection,  in  virtue  of  which  the  unlawful  imposi¬ 
tion  was  made.  Utterly  abhorring  the  temper  and  conduct  of 
the  ruling  party  of  that  day,  we  might  not  have  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary’  thus  to  deny  the  right  of  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermliue  to 
refuse  compliance  with  the  assembly’s  injunction,  and  withal 
remain  a  presbytery,  nominally  subject  to  the  authority  it  was 
withstanding,  if  our  author  had  not  attached  some  importance 
to  this  aspect  of  the  transaction  ;  as  if  the  denial  of  the  assem¬ 
bly’s  right  to  enjoin  upon  inferior  courts  what  was  contrary’  to 
conscience,  formed  a  more  eligible  footing  of  separation,  than 
simple  opposition  to  patronage.  To  our  minds,  this  ingredient 
respecting  the  subordination  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  a  real 
blemish  in  the  grounds  of  separation :  the  simpler  ground  of 
^  opposition  to  patronage  being  more  secure  and  tenable.  ^Vhcn 
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dctailinji:  the  arguments  by  which  one  presbyter}^  defended  this 
attitude  of  resistance  to  the  assembly,  eoncliuling  thus  : — ‘  Every 
minister  should  be  left  to  judge  for  himself,  how  far,  in  eonsis- 
tenev  with  the  word  of  God,  he  could  yield  obedience  to  his 
ecclesiastical  superior,’  the  author  observes  :  ^  These  were  bold, 
and  litendly  independent,  rather  than  presbyterian,  j)rineii)les.’ 
We  siiv  so  too ;  and  add,  that  such  sentiments,  with  such  an 
application  of  them,  exceed  even  this  extreme ; — shoot  beyond 
independency  itself.  For  even  in  the  administration  of  inde¬ 
pendency,  there  is  authority,  which  could  not  be  clogged  by  such 
an  absurd  restriction.  In  fact,  this  principle  is  the  very  soul  of 
anarchy,  in  any  organized  institution,  '  every  man  doing  what 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes.’  And  we  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  Dr.  Strnthers  as  a  presbyterian  historian,  when  after  having 
described  this  principle,  as  '  independent  rather  than  presbyte¬ 
rian,’  he  gives  his  approval  of  it,  as  the  germ  of  a  better  plat¬ 
form  or  model  of  presbytery,  in  these  words : — 

*  Tlie  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  strenuously  contended,  along  with  many 
others,  that  the  members  of  inferior  church  judicatories  were  not  bound  to 
give  effect  to  the  sentences  of  superior  ecclesiastical  courts,  when  they 
were  persuaded  in  their  own  minds,  that  these  sentences  w’cre  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God.  They  pled  for  a  state  of  things  which  left  minis¬ 
ters  a  great  deal  of  ministerial  freedom,  and  which  made  church  courts 
rather  consultative  meetings  than  legislative  and  executive  assemblies. 
Much  of  this  liberty  belonged  to  the  old  church  of  Scotland,  at  the  time 
she  was  dissociated  from  the  state — when  her  assemblies  and  presbyte¬ 
ries  were  proscribed,  and  congregations  supported  their  own  ordinances, 
and  managed  their  own  affairs.’ 

Such  a  reduction  of  presbytery,  and  more,  is  deduciblc  from 
the  principle  contended  for ;  but  we  do  not  find,  that  the  party 
themselves  ever  discerned  the  deduction,  or  would  have  accc(h*d 
to  such  a  model  of  presbytery  as  Dr.  Strnthers  describes.  Neither 
do  w’c  find,  that  Gillespie,  tinctured  as  he  was  with  indepen¬ 
dency  ;  or  the  relief  body,  Jit  tiny  period  of  its  history,  Jickuow- 
Icdged  such  a  model  of  presbytcritin  order.  And  viewing  the 
matter  dispassionately,  we  cannot  believe  such  a  model  of  pres- 
hyterian  order  to  be  approved  by  any  existing  party.  If  it  be, 
it  must  be  altogether  esoteric,  the  exterior  phitform  and  procedure 
arc  all  dillcrcnt.  Could  the  ecclesiastical  historian  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  such  a  tenet  extensively  prevailed,  he  might  imagine, 
he  savr  the  uniting  principles  by  w  hich  bodies,  hitherto  standing 
in  antjigonism  and  separation,  might  be  incorporated.  In  such 
Presbyterianism,  the  independent  ought  not  to  see  any  infringe¬ 
ment  of  his  independency,  for  there  is  none.  And  the  presbyterian, 
if  these  arc  his  sentiments,  ought  not  to  repudiate  and  refute 
independency,  for  he  holds  it.  But  siucercly  questioning  w  hether 
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Gillespie  ever  stated  this  view  whicli  Dr.  Stnithers  attributes  to 
him,  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  enquiring,  when  and  for  what 
causes  the  body  which  he  founded,  shifted  the  ground  on  which 
popular  liberties  are  here  represented  to  have  been  based. 

But  having  set  right  this  point,  let  us  revert  to  the  narrative. 
The  parish  church,  and  even  the  churchyard,  would  in  terms  of 
this  sentence  of  deposition  be  polluted  by  the  ministerial  services 
of  Gillespie;  but  on  the  waste  ground  behind  the  manse,  and  on 
the  public  road,  there  is  at  lejust  liberty  for  the  man  of  (iod : 
and  there  (Bllespie,  emancipated  from  the  serf-like  condition  to 
w  hich  he  had  bent  his  sold,  now'  gloried  in  conscious  manhood, 
and  while  bearing  his  Master’s  cross,  realized  more  fully  the 
hope  of  an  eternal  crow  n.  The  weeping  crowd  that  daily  sat  at 
their  teacher’s  feet,  and  united  in  the  outpourings  of  his  lotty 
devotion,  as  with  manifest  unction  from  above,  he  drew  them  to 
himself  w  ithin  the  sheltering  wing  of  a  faithful  Redeemer,  had 
no  reason  or  disposition  to  complain  of  their  condition,  unshel¬ 
tered  and  outcast  of  men.  Thcv  were  cast  dow  n,  but  not  in 
despair.  A  mccting-housc  is  prepared  for  him  in  Dunfermline, 
the  neighbouring  tow  n,  .iiul  many  seek  the  benefit  of  his  minis¬ 
trations.  lie  stands  by,  not  without  interest  and  hope  for  the 
sake  of  the  ])ersecuting  church  itself,  to  witness  the  issue  of  a 
proposal  for  his  restoration.  But  not  a  step  will  he  move  to¬ 
wards  its  accomplishment.  lie  seems  to  ns  to  tremble  more  for 
the  success  of  the  ill-judged  proposal  of  his  friends,  than  to  be 
troubled  for  their  failure.  The  experience  of  Christian  liberty 
hud  exceeded  his  conceptions :  and  the  emancipated  captive  can 
not  consent  to  return  to  his  prison,  though  many  enticements 
be  held  out. 

It  was  not  till  more  than  five  years  after,  that  an  associate  to 
(iillespic  was  found,  in  Thomas  Boston,  the  younger;  who  had 
resigned  his  parochial  charge  in  tlie  established  church,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  violent  settlement  of  ministers  contrary  to  the 
w  ishes  of  the  people  ;  and  w  as  now'  ordained  over  a  people,  w  ho 
prefenred  the  minister  of  their  choice,  to  the  w  hich  be- 

sotteil  despotism  would  have  fastened  upon  them.  It  was  some 
years  later,  when  a  congregation  having  separated  from  the 
established  church  for  the  same  cause,  in  Colingsburgh  in  Fife, 
the  prt'sbytery  of  relief  w'as  formed,  consisting  of  tlie  clerical 
and  lay  delegates  from  these  three  congregations.  This  was  in 
1/01. 

*  Tlie  following  arc  the  principles  embodied,  evidently  in  the  minute, 
as  eharaeterizing  this  new  denomination : — 1.  It  w'as  to  be  called  the 
Presbyter)*  of  Relief.  ‘2.  It  was  to  be  a  presbyterian  denomination,  com¬ 
posed  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  with  churchef  under  their  inspec¬ 
tion.  •  3.  It  recognized  *  the  Ixird  Redeemer  King  and  Head  of  his 
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church.'  4.  Its  rule  was  the  scriptures.  5.  It  claimed  ])ower  as  a 
»cripturally  constituted  presbytery,  to  licence  and  ordain  others  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  6.  It  particularly  proferrcd  assistance  and  relief 
to  all  oppressed  Christian  congiegations.  7.  Under  Christ,  as  Head  of 
his  Church,  it  appointed  its  own  seasons  and  forms  of  worship,  and, 
therefore,  at  its  very  first  meeting  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  in  all 
the  congregations  under  their  inspection.* 

But  in  many  particulars  which  find  no  place  in  the  original 
minute,  the  relief  church  was  separated  from  the  sect  they  had 
abandoned.  Distinguished  by  a  sacred  reverence  for  the  rights 
of  conscience ;  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  charity ;  an  eman¬ 
cipation  from  the  stupifying  deference  to  human  standards  of 
faith,  by  which  the  scriptures  (as  in  the  deposition  of  (lillespie) 
were  set  aside:  and  bv  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  the  national 
covenants,  which  even  the  secession  had  fastened  on  themselves, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  founders  of  the  relief  made 
no  declaration  to  this  purport.  Had  they  promulgc'd  their  con¬ 
sent  in  the  originating  and  formative  principles,  which  we  have 
just  named,  a  very  observable  influence  must  have  been  exerted 
upon  their  stability  and  progress  as  a  Christian  sect.  As  it  was, 
relief  from  the  yoke  of  patronage  was  the  sole  principle  by  which 
they  could  be  recofpiized,  as  a  separate  sect.  The  very  simplicity 
and  singleness  of  this  principle  was  the  source  of  troubles  from 
which  they  might  have  been  exempt.  The  practical  and  sole 
ditference  between  them,  and  the  church  they  had  left,  was 
reduced  to  this,  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own 
minister:  they  came  to  be  viewed  as  substantiallv,  in  all  other 
respects,  one  with  the  establishment.  The  public  mind  laid  hold 
of  this  one  ground  of  separation  only.  The  reasons  of  separation 
were  not,  even  when  the  presbytery  of  relief  w  as  formed,  sidli- 
eiently  articulate,  'fliis  retarded  their  progress,  enfeebled  their 
stability,  checked  the  life  of  their  separation.  Whilst  actually 
impregnated  w  ith  the  noble  reasons  for  separation  already  refer¬ 
red  to,  they  were  viewed,  and  many  of  their  ])coplc  view  ed  them¬ 
selves,  as  separated  only  in  this  particnlar,  i.  e.  for  a  temporary 
cause  ;  they  seemed  to  be  w  aiting  *  to  see  what  w'ould  become  of 
the  city,^  as  if  an  early  return  was  not  improliable.  Their  atten¬ 
tion  was  withdrawn  from  cultivating  their  own  resources.  We 
know  of  no  others  who  were  under  the  same  unfortunate  incer¬ 
titude  of  condition,  in  the  same  degree.  (Has  assailed  the  fabric 
of  the  establishment,  the  scatlbldings  and  props  were  of  little 
moment  in  his  eyes.  Apart  from  all  his  other  tenets,  tliis  gave 
his  party  a  local  habitation ;  a  character  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  a 
stiimdus  and  rule  to  themselves.  Smith  and  Fcrrier,  and  the 
Scotch  Independents  with  whom  they  may  be  identified,  in  like 
manner  ‘  dw’elt  among  their  ow'ii  people  /  their  errors  and  crotch- 
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cts  Imre  issued  in  their  proximate  extinction  ns  a  party;  yet  their 
inner  character  abides,  they  have  indoctrinated  the  connimnitv, 
as  Dr.  Struthers  siiys,  to  a  hir^e  extent  with  their  views;  they 
have  left  their  print  and  imajre  upon  other  bodies,  that  do  not 
follow’  their  steps.  Some  of  their  tenets  arc  at  this  moment, 
sifting  and  purifyin",  moving?  and  moulding  all  sections  of  the 
religious  community  in  Scotland.  To  refer  to  another  partv, 
that  preceded  the  Uelief  Church  ;  Erskinc  and  his  companions 
became  a  secession,  and  issued  a  large  testimony.  It  w  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  platform.  How^  much  soever  they  came  behind  the  Relief 
in  liberality  of  spirit,  and  freedom  from  covenants,  iiow’  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow’  effete,  they  seem  to  have  had  an  advantage  in  this 
n'spect,  their  character  w  as  defined;  tlicy  knew  themselves;  others 
recognized  them  in  their  personality.  Afterw  ards  this  accidental 
deficiency  in  the  moral  apparatus  of  the  Relief  came  to  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  supplied.  Even  apart  from  the  subsequent  adop¬ 
tion  of  standards,  w  hich  originally  they  did  not  recognize,  time 
and  circumstances  rectified  the  omission ;  from  that  time,  the 
Relief  Church  had  the  reciuisitc  preparation  for  establishing  and 
extending  itself — a  preparation  w  hich  no  mere  formula  or  stand¬ 
ard  can  impart.  It  aiequircd  a  defined  individujUity  of  character, 
that  really  sepju*atcd  it  as  a  sect  from  other  sects ;  turned  its  eyes 
mainly  on  its  own  it'sources,  and  liberated  its  faculties. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  our  sketch  of  the  further  progress 
of  the  relief  church,  with  the  same  minuteness,  or  much  further  at 
all.  There  are  ample  biographical  materials,  of  w  hich  in  this 
volume,  a  happy  use  is  made,  as  the  actors  in  the  successive 
stage's  of  the  story  pass  in  review.  AVith  the  usual  amount  of 
troubles  and  draw  backs,  and  some,  as  has  been  stated,  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  character,  the  relief  chiu'ch  has  maintained  its  footing, 
widened  its  extent,  and  increased  its  cllicicncy;  until,  in  1839, 
there  are  115  congregations,  many  of  them  among  the  largest  in 
Scotland.  One  source  of  trouble  and  division,  the  prevailing 
liberality  of  the  denomination  on  the  subject  of  communion  w  ith 
Christians  who  dilfer  from  themselves,  but  hold  the  Head,  is  to 
their  cvcrhisting  honour.  On  the  eve  of  brighter  days,  and 
better  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Christian  union,  the  sincere 
labourt'rs  in  this  godlike  project,  must  have  their  deserved  re¬ 
ward  ;  and  in  the  equitable  distribution,  Gillespie  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  should  have  a  large  share.  Nobly  did  he  acquit  himself, 
at  his  first  sacrament,  as  one  in  whom  Christian  love  had  healed 
the  dwp  wounds  tliat  in  others  might  have  rankled  on  :  ‘1  hold 
communion  with  all  that  visibly  hold  the  Head,  and  with  such 
only.*  The  sentiments  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor  Boston,  and  of 
the  rt'lief  church,  will  appear  in  the  follow  ing  extract,  w  hit^miay 
be  taken  as  an  unsclcctcd  specimen  of  Dr.  Struthcrs*s  w  riting. 
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‘  So  curly  as  the  summer  of  1769  some  of  the  elders  of  the  Druse 
relief  church  complained  to  the  preshj'tery  that  Mr.  Monteith,  their  mi¬ 
nister,  had  gone  to  assist  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  an  independent  minister 
of  Newcastle,  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  *  being  a  breach 
of  preshyterian  church  government  to  hold  communion  with  one  who 
condemned  synods  and  assemblies,  and  the  government  of  God’s  house.’ 
Mr.  Monteith,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  independents  were  many 
of  them  ‘  visible  saints’ — that  it  was  a  gross  inconsistency  *  to  say  that 
anv  man  was  a  saint,  and  not  to  hold  communion  with  him.’  He  also 
pled  the  w’ords  of  his  call  which  the  people  had  given,  and  the  presby- 
terv  had  sustained.  ‘We  invite  you  to  be  our  minister,  not  as  separa¬ 
tists  from  any  of  the  protestant  churches,  nor  from  any  of  the  faithful 
ministers  or  members  of  the  established  church  in  the  land;’  and  cer- 
taiulv,  said  he,  ‘  they  would  not  maintain  that  a  dissenting  church  in 
England  was  not  a  protestant  church.’  The  presbytery,  in  a  kind  of 
extrajudicial  meeting,  as  the  cause  was  not  vcr\'  formally  brought  before 
them,  heard  parties,  and  gave  a  deliberative  judgment  on  the  matter. 
Tliev  declared  ‘  that  Mr.  Monteith  had  done  nothing  wrong.’  This  de¬ 
cision  w’as  of  great  moment,  as  it  brought  out  the  relief  terms  of  com¬ 
munion  as  to  other  dissenting  churches ;  and  showed  that  it  w’as  not 
merely  with  godly  ministers  in  the  establishment,  but  in  other  religious 
denominations  also,  that  they  were  prepared  to  hold  fellowship,  as  God 
gave  them  opportunity.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  congregation  accpiiesced  in 
the  decision,  though  some  withdrew  on  account  of  such  lutitudinarian 
principles  and  practices.' 

‘  This  process  against  Mr.  Monteith  was  the  less  to  be  expected  from 
the  Dreuse  session,  as  Mr.  Boston,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their 
church  when  the  seceders  w'ere  endeavouring  to  draw  them  away  to  their 
denomination,  had  by  letter  explained  to  them  the  terms  of  communion 
adopted  by  the  relief  presbytery.  Writing  to  them  from  Jedburgh,  by 
the  authority  of  the  presby'terv,  August  19,  1762,  he  says  :  ‘  Our  terms 
of  communion  are  according  to  the  liberty  w  herewith  Christ  has  made 
us  free.  We  bind  people  to  no  acts  nor  testimonies,  but  the  acts  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  testimonies  of  Jesus.  We  would  tremble  to  think  that 
our  congregation  should  be  tied  up  by  any  deed  of  ours  to  know  no  man 
but  us,  as  if  we  were  the  onlv  men,  and  wdsdom  would  die  with  us.  'Fliis 
would  be  a  limiting  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel,  and  a  most  arrogxnt  and 
presumptuous  confinement  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  party. 
This  proud,  selfish,  and  most  absurd  conduct  has,  in  all  ages,  been  fatal 
to  religion,  and  made  it  lie  bleeding  of  wounds  which  it  received  in  the 
house  of  its  pretended  friends.  I  heartily  ])ray,  therefore,  that  your 
people  may  be  helped  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  lias 
made  his  people  free,  and  not  to  be  entangled  with  yokes  and  bonds  of 
men’s  making.  Meet  often  at  a  throne  of  grace,  earnestly  beg  thjit  He 
who  leads  the  blind  bv  the  way  that  they  know  not  may  direct  both  you 
and  us  in  this  weightv  affair.’  Tliis  early  document  is  of  great  value. 
It  show’s  the  catholic  principles  which  were  held  by  the  relief  presbytery 
when  it  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Gillespie,  Boston,  Colier,  and  Warden; 
and  on  w’hat  terms  of  communion  they  w’ished  their  churclics  to  be 
founded.  The  statement  of  a  principle,  however,  is  often  cordially  as- 
VoL.  XV.  z 
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sentcd  to,  and  yet  when  it  is  wrought  out,  men  will  be  alarmed  at  their 
own  work,  and,  under  the  force  of  ancient  prejudices,  condemn  what  they 
cannot  but  in  theory  approve.  It  was  so  with  some  of  the  Druse  con¬ 
gregation,  and,  along  with  Mr.  Frazer,  they  went  back  to  the  closer 
presbvterian  denomination,  from  whence  they  had  come.  Tlie  wound 
was  healed,  but  the  scar  was  left.  Mr.  Monteith  shortly  after  resigned 
his  charge,  and  withdrew  to  Alnwick,  in  England.* 

In  1773  the  Synod,  notwithstanding  internal  dissension,  clung 
nobly  to  these  view^s,  and  found  not  long  after  an  able  expounder 
and  defender  of  all  that  was  peculiar  and  precious  to  them,  in 
Patrick  Hutcheson,  whose  WTitings  remain  a  monument  of  his 
ability  and  virtue,  and  whose  name  will  long  be  remembered 
amongst  them.  As  the  advocates  of  religious  liberty  on  every 
fit  occasion  and  tiydng  conjunction ;  as  strenuous  maintainers  of 
the  Roman  catholic  claims  to  relief ;  as  honourable  combatants 
in  the  agitating  discussion,  called  the  voluntary  controversy, 
protracted  during  scvcrfil  years,  wdtli  a  zeal  and  fervour 
few  questions  can  sustain ;  as  having  borne  their  share  in  the 
successful  resistance  of  a  dcspotical  attempt  to  submerge  disscMit 
by  church  extension  under  goveniment  patronage  and  pay,  w  ith- 
out  regard  to  the  existence  or  labour  of  the  dissenting  sects ;  as 
cordial  co-operators  in  the  missionary  and  anti-slavcrv  6ntcr- 
pnsc,  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  relief  church  have  iden¬ 
tified  themselves  with  what  is  liberal  and  philanthropic  and 
Christian  in  Scottish  institutions  and  movements. 

Considerable  space  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  historj"  is 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a  litigation  before  the  civil  courts,  in 
which  the  relief  church  w^as  virtually  a  party,  respecting  a  place 
of  worship  in  Campbcllton.  The  minister  hfiving  come  to  desire 
a  connexion  with  the  established  church  sought,  with  the  aid  of 
his  new  friends  of  the  establishment  w  ho  displayed  an  unbecoming 
ardour  in  such  a  scheme,  to  WTest  the  place  of  worship  from  the 
relief  body,  on  the  plea  that  establishment  principles  w  ere  those 
of  the  old  relief;  and  the  principal  part  of  that  body  haviug 
zealously  asserteil  the  voluntary  principle,  had  thereby  departed 
from  their  original  faith,  and  forfeited  the  property  which  wivs 
acquired  under  their  original  banner.  Vastly  weighty  interests 
were  involved  in  this  question.  Had  this  plea  been  aflinned, 
the  dissenting  churches  must  have  given  up  either  their  anti- 
establishment  principles,  or  their  places  of  worship.  Had  the 
separation  of  this  renegade  from  the  relief  body,  w  hen  his  trea¬ 
cherous  design  w'as  discovered,  been  declared  null  and  void,  and 
himself  and  his  adherents  adjudged  to  be  the  relief,  dissenting 
bodies  would  have  suflcrcd  a  serious  invasion  of  their  spiritual 
liberties.  But  the  separating  sentence  was  held  good  de  facto ; 
it  was  a  matter  of  which  the  court  could  take  no  cognizance, 
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their  jurisdiction  extending  only  to  the  conservation  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  their  sole  inquiry  on  this  j)oint,  being  ^vllether  the 
relief  church  had  departed  in  any  essential  point  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  faith,  in  connexion  with  which  the  property  was  acquired. 
Such  a  decision  of  the  snj)reine  civil  conit  was  of  incalculable 
value,  as  securing  the  liberty  of  dissenters.  The  reflections  it 
suggests  we  arc  conipcllcd  to  withhold,  and  can  only  refer  onr 
readers,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  nice  question  respecting  the 
tenure  of  ecclesiastical  property,  to  give  the  narrative  of  this 
process  their  careful  perusal. 

To  the  reflective  materials  of  the  present  time,  no  contribu- 
tioii  could  have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  history  of  a 
body  which  has  borne  an  honourable  and  arduous  part  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  great  practical  truth — that  Christas  kingdom  is  spi¬ 
ritual  and  incapable  of  being  allied  with  sccidar  governments 
without  a  taint  to  its  purity,  and  an  infringement  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  To  argue  this  in  general  terms  is  an  easy  thing, 
and  may  be  done  by  a  church  that  is  held  under  the  most  galling 
state-bondage ;  witness  the  perpetual  protestations  to  this  effect 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  But  in  such  circumstances  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  speculation.  It  is  not  honoured  as  a  truth. 
By  those  who  either  consent  to  the  bondage,  or  who  pursue  a 
modified  alliance,  supposed  to  be,  but  w  hich  really  is  not,  compa¬ 
tible  with  the  full  spirituality  and  independence  of  the  church, 
this  truth  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  At  the  moment  that 
there  luis  arisen  in  Scotkaiid  a  new  sect  of  uncommon  magnitude, 
singular  history,  and  rare  promise;  w  hich  is  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  wrapt  in  the  clouds  of  persecution,  and  enjoying  the 
sunshine  of  popular  approbjition,  like  a  mountain  which  has 
its  wintry  and  its  summer  side  in  contemporaneous  contrast — a 
sect  whose  j)rospects  everv^  one  is  predicting,  and  none  can  cor¬ 
rectly  calculate,  the  history  of  another  sect,  very  similar  in  its 
principles  and  origin,  forms  a  most  timely  addition  to  our 
soiu’ccs  of  information.  Judging  of  the  one  from  the  other,  the 
progress  of  a  religious  body  separated  from  the  establishment, 
and  in  which  a  considerable  measure  of  vital  godliness  finds  a 
place,  is  very  hopeful.  It  is  true  that  w  hat  the  founders  of  tlie 
relief  church  only  did  not  deny,  the  leaders  of  the  new  protes- 
tant  church  are  officious,  we  will  not  say  offensive,  in  avowing, 
viz.  their  attachment  to  an  establishment,  and  repudiation  of 
the  voluntary  principle  except  as  an  expedient  for  *  the  present  dis¬ 
tress.^  Yet  it  is  w'lirrantfiblc  to  suspect  that  the  recent  discussion 
with  voluntary  churchmen  may  be  operating  to  retard  the  progress 
and  weaken  the  force  of  convictions  w  hich  their  own  cxpcriciico 
serves  to  convey ;  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  free,  pure,  Chris¬ 
tian  church  being  in  alliance  with  the  state.  But  the  love  of 
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freedom  is  already  burning  strongly  in  their  breasts,  it  will  ere 
long  be  stronger  than  their  love  of  state-patronage.  The  popu  • 
lar  mind  of  the  protesting  church  will  drift  rapidly  towards  an 
entire  repudiation  of  the  patronage  and  pay  of  the  state.  The 
clerical  iriind  will  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  people,  and  main¬ 
tain  its  part  in  directing  the  other.  Already  the  whole  force  of 
the  new  sect  is  prepared  to  assail,  and  unite  with  others  in  as¬ 
sailing  the  present  establishment.  In  the  eagerness  of  their 
onslaught  against  it,  they  will  pass  beyond  their  proposed  limits, 
and  find  themselves  arrayed  against  the  whole  order  of  secidar 
forms  of  Christianity,  and  against  the  distinguishing  principle  of 
them  all.  The  time  is  therefore  at  hand,  if  it  have  not  alreadv 
come,  when  the  voluntary  controversy  in  Scotland  must  be  re¬ 
suscitated.  Strictly  speaking,  it  has  never  slept.  This  very 
movement  in  the  Scottish  church  is  the  operation  of  it.  These 
arc  its  fruits.  Hut  the  direct  discussion  w  hich  was  rendered 
unneccssar}'  and  inexpedient  during  the  recent  evolution  of  the 
movements,  which  former  discussion  had  originated,  must  now 
be  resumed.  No  practical  opposition  to  the  extremest  demands 
of  voluntary  churchmen  w  ill  come  from  the  new'  seceders,  theo¬ 
retically  opposed  though  they  be.  Thousands  who  were  held 
back  from  espousing  these  view  s,  w  Idle  members  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  will  now  gladly  avail  themselves  of  their  enlargement,  and 
rallv  round  the  standard  of  truth  and  freedom.  The  other  dis- 
senters  are  (juite  prepared  to  renew*  the  combat.  It  only  rc- 
qidrcs  England  to  rouse  itself  to  make  the  engagement  general. 
Ireland  is  a  silent  battery,  whose  strength  on  this  point  is  un¬ 
derstood  as  truly  as  if  it  were  playing  in  full  force.  If  England 
be  ever  to  do  any  thing  for  Christian  liberty,  it  will  be  on  this 
arena — the  controversy  of  a  state  church.  Church  rates  will 
never  collect  the  moral  forces  that  arc  requisite  and  arc  within 
call.  Church  extensions  and  the  national  endowment  of  the 
new*  churches  may,  by  an  appeal  to  men^s  interests  as  well  as 
their  eonsciences,  and  by  enlisting  in  the  ranks  the  sordid  and 
superficial,  who  will  never  look  beyond  the  present  pecuniary 
aspects  of  any  question.  Hut  even  this  battle,  which  is  Jis  surely 
to  be  fought  on  Hritish  ground  as  that  England  has  a  hierarchy 
powertul,  proud,  exclusive,  and  unscrupulous— even  this  battle 
will  be  fought  with  better  prospect  of  success  when  the  popular 
mind  has  been  indoctrinated  with  proofs  of  the  utter  absence  of 
any  scriptural  warrant  for  such  institutions ;  of  their  ueccssjirA' 
and  invariable  corruptness ;  of  the  arrant  injustice  to  the  citi- 
7.ens  of  any  nation  where  they  have  a  footing  •  and  of  the  hlas- 
jdiemons  presumption  of  the  m.agistratc  who  creates  and  sus¬ 
tains  them;  and  when  these  truths  arc  made  to  wing  their  way, 
claiming  to  be  spoken  aloud  everywhere,  and  not  in  muttcrings 
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or  whispers — to  be  proclaimed  and  promnlpjed — to  be  acknow- 
ledj^cd  as  our  faithy  for  which  >ve  will  sufter,  and  of  whose  triumph 
we  never  for  an  instant  despond  :  let  Christian  men  be  men : 
then  will  there  be  the  prospect  of  victory ;  and  the  hour  of  vic- 
torv  luay  come  earlier  than  it  is  looked  for.  But  whether  or 
not,  our  link  in  the  chain  of  forces  shall  be  rivetted,  and  our 
sluu*c  in  the  ovation  of  a  world  emancipated  from  the  worst  of 
thraldom — the  tyranny  of  conscience,  be  secure. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Struthers  with  great  satisfaction. 
And  while  scarcely  venturing  to  hope  for  any  material  change 
in  the  style  of  the  work,  wiiich,  though  occasionally  rugged  and 
often  less  exact  than  it  might  be,  is  withal  natural,  agreeable, 
and  susceptible  of  great  variety  and  power,  we  must  strongly 
urge  the  removal  of  the  not  rare  Scotticisms  which  find  a  place 
ill  iiis  pages,  and  the  erasure  of  several  terms  w  hicli  arc  of  bar¬ 
barous  usage,  and  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  historical  w  riting. 


Art.  VII.  *  Clement  Walton*  *  Bernard  Leslie*  ‘  The  Siege  of  Lich- 

field.  By  the  llev.  W.  Gresley. 

‘  Tales  of  the  Village,'  1st  and  2nd  Series.  By  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Paget. 

‘  Herbert  Tresham*  a  tale  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  By  the  llev.  J.  M. 

Neale. 

In  glancing  over  the  list  of  new  publications  which  each  month 
presents  to  us,  the  number  and  variety  of  those  written  expressly 
for  the  young,  must,  w  e  think,  strike  cvery^  mind  as  a  peculiar 
feature  of  our  present  day  literature.  Every  class  of  juvenile 
readers — from  tlic  speller  in  w  ords  of  one  syllabic,  up  to  the 
young  lady  leaving  school,  or  the  young  gentleman  leaving  col¬ 
lege — have  been  addressed ;  and  every  class  of  writing,  from  the 
stories  of  impossibly  clever  and  good  little  girls  and  boys,  up  to 
the  scicnce-madc-casy  dissertations  of  popular  lecturers,  have 
been  profusely  offered,  all  set  off’  by  the  irresistible  attractions 
of  copper  plates,  gilt  edges,  and  silk  bindings. 

The  success  of  these  pretty  little  volumes  has  of  late  tempted 
many  writers  to  put  forth  works,  similar  in  prettiness  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  not  greatly  dissimilar  in  style  and  character,  for 
children  of  a  yet  larger  growth,  w  hose  minds  may  still  remain 
in  a  juvenile  state ;  in  which,  by  means  of  fictitious  autobiogra¬ 
phies,  short  historical  nouvelettes,  the  peculiar  view  s  of  the  writer, 
moral,  political,  or  religious,  arc  insinuated,  tho  hero  of  tlic  story 
having  it  all  his  ow  n  way,  and  knocking  down  his  opponent’s 
arguments  with  edifying  impartiality.  The  value  and  impor- 
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tancc  of  works  like  these,  to  *  make  the  bad  appear  the  better 
cause  /  or  to  furnish  a  set  of  ready  made  opinions  for  those  who 
like  short  cuts  and  railway  speed  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world,  have  therefore  been  extensively  recognized,  and  by  writers 
of  various  parties  ;  but  none  more  so  than  by  that  most  actively 
mischievous  one,  whose  watchful  zeal,  and  persisting  cnerg}’  of 
purpose,  so  rebuke  our  faint  and  intermitting  eftbrts — The 
IVactarian, 

‘IVhile  men  slept,'  we  arc  told  in  Holy  Writ,  'the  enemy 
sowed  tares  and  looking  over,  not  the  long  list  of  essays,  dis¬ 
quisitions,  and  sermons  which  this  party  has  published,  but  over 
the  yet  larger  list  of  works  intended  expressly  for  the  young  and 
uninformed, — decked  out  in  all  the  elegance  of  modem  drawing¬ 
room  literature,  and  bearing  '  taking  title  pages,'  we  may  well 
adopt  that  text  for  our  motto.  While  we  have  been  answering 
episcopal  charges,  which  few,  even  of  the  clergy  read,  or  combat¬ 
ting  those  semi-papistical  opinions,  which  few  nonconforinists 
are  likely  to  adopt,  talc  after  tale,  insinuating  the  most  fatal 
errors  of  tractarianism  has  been  stealthily  finding  its  wav  into 
the  hands  of  many  young  and  uninformed  readers,  and  poetry 
and  attractive  prose  have  awakened  in  many  an  enthusiastic 
mind  a  favorable  feeling  towards  opinions,  which,  presented  in  a 
dry  essay,  or  a  dull  sermon,  would  have  been  passed  by  unno¬ 
ticed.  These  writers,  ^  wise  in  their  generation,'  as  they  have 
indeed  proved  themselves,  have  not  in  this  lighter  warfare  lost 
sight  of  their  characteristic  cunning.  Who  w  ould  imagine  that 
the  title,  '  Milford  Malvoisiii'  was  that  of  a  storv  showing  forth 
the  profanity  of  dissenters  from  the  times  of  Charles  the  First 
to  the  present  day  ?  Who  would  suppose  that,  ^  Herbert  Trc- 
sham'  was  the  name  of  a  talc  expressly  intended,  as  its  pious 
author  informs  us,  to  w  in’ll  the  present  age  against  the  atrocious 
wdekedness  of  the  puritans ;  and  who  w  ould  think  that  a  scries  of 
publications  bearing  the  clear  and  straightforward  title  of  the 
‘  Englishman's  Library,'  would  be  found  to  consist,  not  of  food 
for  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men,  but  of  the  maw  kish  spoou- 
mcat  so  condescendingly  administered  to  the  nurselings  of  the 
only  true  church  in  the  tracts  addressed  *  ad  popidutn/  only 
dished  up  in  a  more  attractive  form,  and  seasoned  more  highly 
with  that  iicvcrfailing  condiment  of  tractaiianism,  the  gall  of 
bitterness. 

In  directing  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  the  numerous  little 
volumes  which  the  zeal  of  the  tractarian  party,  and  the  eutcr- 
prizc  of  their  bookseller,  ^Ir.  Burns,  have  produced,  w  e  will  com¬ 
mence  with  that  which  forms  the  first  volume  of  ^Tlie  F^u- 
glishmiui’s  Libnirv,'  Clement  Walton. 

Of  this  tale  little  need  be  said — it  possesses  no  plot,  and  scarcely 
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auy  incident.  ^Mr.  Clement  Walton,  a  prosing  elderly  gentleman, 
settles  with  his  family  in  a  couiitiy"  town,  and  amuses  his  leisure 
hv  walking  about,  looking  in  upon  liis  neighbours,  and  inflicting 
insutferahly  long  homilies  on  the  young  ineiunbent,  who  either 
listens  with  patient  enduranee,  or  puts  in  an  oecasional  remark 
to  help  out  the  conelusiveness  of  his  patron’s  arguments.  But 
if  there  be  lack  of  incident,  there  is  no  laek  of  variety  of  disqui¬ 
sitions.  Church  government,  civil  government,  radicalism,  chiur- 
tism,  dissenterism,  and  every  other  ism,  that  frightens  elderly 
country  gentlemen  half  out  of  their  senses,  arc  in  turn  discussed 
most  ortliodoxly,  as  our  readers  must  allow,  when  they  find  the 
conclusion  on  church  matters  to  be,  that  '  The  English 
church,  and  her  numerous  dependencies  [?]  present,  as  far  Jis 
can  be  learned,  the  same  appearance,  allowing  of  course  for  dif- 
fercucc  of  the  times,  as  when  they  w  ere  first  reared  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles.’  After  this  declaration  we  can  scarcely  be  sur¬ 
prized  to  find,  that  *  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter’  is,  that, 
'  as  a  nation,  our  first  and  great  effort  should  be  the  restoration 
of  our  church  to  a  state  of  greater  efficiency,  so  as  to  offer  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  to  our  people.  We  ought  to  insist  on  our  legis¬ 
lators  doing  their  duty  in  this  respect  at  once  and  effectively'  The 
italics  are  Mr.  Paget’s,  and  we  should  very  much  like  to  know 
how  writers  who  are  ever  preaching  up  unlimited  subjection  to 
the  powers  that  be,  should  always  change  their  tone,  and  speak 
out  so  contumaciously  when  the  temporalities  of  the  church  are 
in  question.  But  so  it  has  ever  been.  However  dull  the  dis¬ 
sertations  in  '  Clement  Walton’  may  have  been  to  the  youthful 
reader,  the  conclusion  of  the  story  is  of  a  more  novcl-likc  charac¬ 
ter.  That  very  charming  young  m«an,  the  incumbent,  falls  in 
love  with  Mr.  AValton’s  eldest  daughter,  and  frets  himself  quite 
pale  and  thin,  because  his  inferior  fortune  will  not  allow  him  to 
offer  himself  to  her.  Good  Mr.  Walton  meanwhile  thinks  the 
worthy  young  gentleman  is  merely  practising  a  few  wholesome 
austerities ;  and  assigns  to  lenten  fare,  and  wearisome  vigils, 
w  hat  was  caused  by  a  wounded  heart ;  and,  therefore,  when  he 
rather  precipitately  retires  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  the 
old  gentleman,  armed  with  authorities  from  the  Fathers,  deter¬ 
mines  to  seek  after  him  and  urge,  that,  although  spare  diet  is  a 
great  help  to  religion,  yet,  as  a  man  may  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  he  may  have  too  much  even  of  that.  Most  happily, 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  the  reverend  young  gentleman 
comes  in  unexpectedly  one  fine  morning,  looking  quite  him¬ 
self  again,  and  acquaints  his  kind  friend,  that  an  amiable  old 
uncle  who  had  been  in  India  many  years,  liad  amassed  a  fortune, 
and  just  when  it  was  most  acceptable,  had  kindly  died  and  left 
him  his  heir. 
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This  sets  all  things  right ;  tlic  rector  marries  the  lady,  preaches 
with  such  success  that  evangelicalism  is  at  a  discount,  dissent 
fain  to  hide  lier  head,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  old  story  books, 

*  all  of  them  live  very  happy  ever  after.^ 

The  next  work  before  us  is  Mr.  Paget’s  '  Tales  of  the  Village.’ 
The  first  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  earnest  endeavours 
of  the  hero,  Mr.  Warlingham,  to  reclaim  a  young  Catholic  lady 
from  the  faith  of  her  fathers  to  that  of  the  English  church.  The 
meek  piety,  and  reverential  and  cautious  spirit  of  inquiry  of  this 
young  lady  is  contrasted  in  Mr.  Paget’s  most  dashing  and  slash¬ 
ing  manner  Avith  the  violent  assertions,  and  silly  opinions  of  a 
lady  who  is  a  sort  of  impersonation  of  an  evangelical  just  trem¬ 
bling  on  the  verge  of  that  fatal  gulph,  dissent.  It  is  amusing 
to  observe  what  respect  is  shown  to  the  Roman  catholic,  while 
the  admirer  of  evening  scr>iccs  and  religious  tea-drinkings  is 
sent  to  the  right  about  with  verv  little  ceremonv.  And  the 
contrast  is  yet  stronger,  when  we  find  in  the  second  volume 
what  a  different  style  of  alignment  is  used  towards  the  dissenter. 
Here  is  a  specimen : 

•You  have  attended  lately  a  dissenting  place  of  worship  I  presume.* 

‘  Yes,  latterly.* 

*  I  suppose  you  heard  a  good  deal  of  abuse  thrown  upon  the  church  ?* 

*  Why  yes,  Mr.  Warlingham.  Indeed  at  first  I  found  it  quite  un¬ 
pleasant.* 

*  And  the  prayer  book  was  pretty  severely  criticised,  no  doubt.* 

*  Tlie  independents  are  no  admirers  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  but  their 
chief  objections  arose  from  the  popery  contained  in  it.* 

*  Well,  well,  we  will  discuss  this  matter  hereafter.  What  I  want  you 
now  to  tell  me  is,  how  you  were  able  to  satisfy  your  mind  that  you  were 
not  committing  a  grievous  sin  in  going  to  a  dissenting  place  of  worship 
at  all.* 

*  I  cannot  say  I  ever  found  much  scruple  on  that  score.  I  attended 
because  I  was  inclined  to  believe  1  should  get  more  profit  here  than  at 
church.* 

*  Had  you  found  any  thing  then,*  I  asked,  ‘  in  the  church  senicc 
which  you  believed  to  be  repugnant  to  God*8  word  ?* 

*  Why  no,*  said  Mark,  hesitatingly. 

The  worthy^  rector  therefore  proceeds  to  culighten  his  cate¬ 
chumen  ex  cathedra : 

*  God  has  forbidden  you  to  leave  the  church.* 

*  No  doubt  it  is  a  great  sin  to  leave  the  church  of  Christ,  but  I  only 
contemplated  seceding  from  the  church  of  England,  which  is  a  ver)'  dif¬ 
ferent  affair.* 

*  Indeed ;  whv  so  ?* 

*  Ikcause  the  church  of  England  is  a  mere  act  of  parliament  church. 

*  By  act  of  parliament  church  I  suppose  you  mean  we  have  a  form  of 
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religion  established  by  law,  recognised  by  the  state,  and  professedly,  at 
least,  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  nation  at  large.’ 

‘  Exactly  so  ;*  replied  Mark. 

‘  Then  pray  let  me  undeceive  you  immediately.*  ♦  *  * 

‘  O,  then,  she  does  not  venture  to  assert  that  she  is  the  church  of 
Christ,  the  only  one  ?* 

‘  She  asserts  unequivocally,*  said  I,  *  that  she  is  the  church  of  Christ 
in  Enghmd,  and  the  only  one.*  *  *  ♦ 

‘  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  every  person  in  this  country  is  bound  to 
belong  to  the  church  of  England  ?’ 

*  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  and  to  assert  further,  that  none  can  leave  her  com¬ 
munion  without  most  imminent  peril  to  his  soul.* — Talcs  of  the  Village, 
pp.  131 — 135. 

The  reason  of  this  peril  it  appears  is,  that  the  visible  church 
consists  of  men  in  the  body,  and  the  invisible  church  refers  only 
to  the  saints  in  Heaven ;  and  that  therefore  no  person  can  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  church  univcrsiil,  unless  a  member 
of  the  church  on  earth.  ‘  I  maintain  that  the  Bible  offers  salva¬ 
tion  in  and  through  the  church,  and  without  a  due  reception  of 
the  initiatory  s.acrament  of  the  church,  there  can  be  no  assu¬ 
rance  that  a  man  is  a  member  of  Christ.^  To  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  the  young  man  demurs;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  \Var- 
lingham's  solemn  warnings,  casts  a  longing  look  towards  the 
dissenting  chapel.  The  conclusion  of  this  volume  is  quite  pa¬ 
thetic.  Mark,  seduced  by  dissenting  parsons  and  deacons,  and 
having  in  distant  view  the  fascinations  of  Exeter  Hall,  whicli 
^Ir.  Paget  takes  care  to  inform  us  in  a  note  '  every  one  who  has 
seen  during  a  public  meeting,  knows  what  drolleries  arc  enacted 
there  in  the  name  of  religion,'  acciuaints  his  lady-love  with  liis 
purpose.  The  poor  girl  is  horror-struck,  and  detcrminatcly 
refuses  him,  though  with  much  sorrow,  and  Mr.  AVarliiighani 
exults  at  so  splendid  an  instance  of  self-denial.  Mark  joins  the 
independents — the  first  step  in  his  downward  career.  Then,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  he  becomes  a  radical,  a  chartist,  and  finally 
settles  at  Geneva  as  a  confirmed  socinian.  AVc  should  have 
thought  Mr.  Paget  might  have  found  some  more  congenial  habU 
tat  for  a  socinian  than  Geneva  in  the  present  day ;  however, 
there  he  leaves  him,  a  warning  to  all  young  gentlemen  who  come 
np  to  London  to  attend  at  Exeter  Hall,  or  get  into  tlic  clutches 
of  those  ^mongrel  sects,'  independents,  baptists,  or  wcslcyans.' 

On  another  publication  of  Mr.  Paget,  in  which  he  invokes  tlic 
aid  of  history,  we  shall  remark  in  a  subsequent  review,  and  we 
next  turn  to  another  work  of  Mr.  Grcslcy,  which  is  well  de¬ 
serving  attention. 

‘  Bernard  Leslie'  is  a  more  important  w’ork,  as  it  professes  to 
be  the  autobiography  of  a  young  clergjTnan  who  delineates  the 
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changes  through  which  his  mind  lias  passed  during  the  last  ten 
years.  He  begins  with  his  entrance  on  a  country  curacy,  and 
his  benevolent  though  ineffectual  efforts  to  do  good  among  his 
parishioners.  These  efforts  introduce  him  to  a  neighbouring 
clergyman,  a  Mr.  Watts  Flavel,  a  type  of  the  Evangelical,  as  our 
readers  may  suppose.  This  gentleman  kindly  STOipathises  in 
the  anxieties  of  his  young  friend,  whom  he  recommends  'to 
preach  faith.^  '  Only  believe,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.^  This 
is  the  simple  Christian  scheme.  '  1  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  such  a  text,^  is  Bernard  Leslie’s  reply  to  himself.  (It  is  a 
pity  he  did  not  think  aloud,  that  Mr.  Watts  Flavel  might  have 
pointed  out  the  text  to  him.)  '  Our  church  says  that  we  arc  jus¬ 
tified  by  faith  only  ;  but  I  have  not  heard  that  we  arc  saved  by 
faith  only ;  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  cannot  be  saved 
without  faith.’  Such  are  Bernard  Leslie’s  meditations ;  his  reply  is. 

‘  Tlie  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ,*  said  I,  ‘  is  unquestionably  the 
primary  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  then  surely  there  is 
much  to  come  after  that — holiness  of  life.*  *  O  !  undoubtedly  that  will 
come,  of  course.*  ‘  But  my  great  affliction  is,  that  it  does  not  come,  of 
course.*  *  That  only  proves  that  faith  is  not  genuine,*  answered  Mr. 
Flavel  w’ith  great  readiness.  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  expla¬ 
nation.* — Bernard  Leslie,  p.  41. 

Vexed  and  uncomfortable,  Bernard  Leslie  retired  to  his  study, 
uncertain  what  to  do,  when  most  providentially  the  '  Tracts  for 
the  Times’ — not  the  Bible — presented  themselves  to  his  notice. 
He  read  them  with  surprise,  with  interest,  and,  ere  long,  with 
great  consolation ;  and  then  he  rejoiced,  exceedingly,  that  he  had 
just  escaped  the  snare  about  preaching  faith ;  for  '  the  broad 
example  and  type  of  all  heresy  and  sectarianism  is  to  dwell  on 
single  texts  or  doctrines  to  the  neglect  of  the  church’s  teaching.’ 
And  day  by  day  he  read  in  these  valuable  tracts,  imbibing  clear 
view  s  of  doctrines  w  hich  had  hitherto  been  w  rapped  in  obscu¬ 
rity  ;  and  discovering  that  he,  albeit  a  poor  curate,  was  a  far 
more  important  personage  than  he  had  ever  imagined;  and 
armed  with  the  resistless  pow  ers  w  herew  ith  he  now'  found  mother 
church  had  supplied  him,  he  forthwith  determines  to  tilt,  a 
routrafice,  with  every  (bssenter  in  the  town,  strong  in  the 
might  of  his  apostolical  succession. 

The  following  arc  his  concluding  remarks  on  this  important 
subject,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  smile  at  tliem  : 

*  While  the  |>eoplc  in  our  towns  look  on  the  minister  of  the  church  as 
n  mere  rival  of  the  dissenters,  they  will  attend  his  preaching  as  long  as 
he  l)eats  his  comj>etitor  in  elocution,  and  excites  them  more  than  the 
other  ;  but  when  he  fails  to  do  that,  they  will  straightway  go  to  the  dis¬ 
senter  and  derive  as  much  benefit  from  the  one  as  the  other.  But  let 
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them  hour  their  partx'hijil  minister  speak,  and  let  them  see  him  act  as  one 
to  whom  (iod  has  given  his  commission  to  administer  his  word  and  sacra¬ 
ments  ;  let  them  be  led  through  that  holy  round  of  ceremonies  which 
the  church  has  wisely  devised  for  sustaining  the  faith  of  her  sons  ;  and 
it  will  wean  them  from  the  inadequate,  sludlow,  and  excited  systeni  of 
ultra-protestantism,  and  lead  them  in  the  quiet  pastures,  and  beside  the 
cooling  stream  of  the  church.* — Bernard  Leslie,  pp,  13t)-37. 

‘  The  public  are  requested  to  take  notice  that  there  is  much 
spurious  preaching  offered  to  them  by  shameless  impostors  who 
mislead  the  unwary ;  they  arc  therefore  informed  that  the  ge¬ 
nuine  article  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  ^Ir. - ,  and 

only  at  canonical  hours,  and  in  canonical  places.'  A  placard 
printed  in  a  good  bold  type,  containing  the  above  information, 
might,  we  think,  be  of  great  service  in  populous  places,  and 
it  would  save  all  the  circumlocution  of  the  just  quoted  para¬ 
graph. 

Mr., — we  beg  his  pardon, — the  reverend  llernard  Leslie,  luis 
now'  learnt  the  great  secret  of  a  successful  ministry,  and  he 
hastens  to  lead  his  pju’ishioners  ^  through  that  holy  round  of 
ceremonies  which  the  church  has  wisely  devised,'  by  informing 
his  rector  of  his  intention  to  keep  all  the  church  festivals,  lie 
receives  a  comforting  letter  from  the  rector  on  the  subject, 
applauding  his  zeal,  and  wishing  him  success.  '  The  hand  of 
God  w  as  in  this  affair,'  says  he.  So,  the  Tractarian  clergy  can, 
it  appears,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  boast  of  special  provi¬ 
dences.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  Sunday  he  gives  notice, 
— ‘  After  the  Niccne  Creed,  that  the  festival  of  St.  James  the 
Apostle  is  appointed  to  be  kept  holy.'  The  church  doors  arc 
thrown  o])cn  on  the  appointed  day,  a  goodly  Hock  are  gathered 
together,  the  standing,  kneeling,  and  bowing,  arc  all  gone 
through  with  in  the  most  edifying  manner,  and  the  worthy 
curate  declares  that  he  had  at  length  discovered  the  way ‘fo 
make  mtj  flock  more  godly.*  The  italics  arc  Mr.  Gresley's,  and 
our  readers  will,  we  arc  sure,  agree  w  ith  us,  that  the  sentence  is 
well  worthy  their  emphasis. 

So  burning  and  shining  a  light  as  Bernard  Leslie  is  not 
destined  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel.  He  is  therefore  early 
summoned  to  take  the  charge  of  a  Large  parish  in  a  populous 
town,  and  here  work  accumulates  on  his  hands ;  for  chartists, 
infidels,  and  dissenters,  provide  him  sufticient  employment. 
C)nc  of  the  chief  efforts  of  the  new  rector  of  Kirkstall  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  trjict  for  dissenters,  ‘  giving  three  reasons  for  shewing 
them  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  danger,'  and  all  for  w'ant  of 
taking  his  infallible  specific.  This  tract  is  given  at  full  length, 
tbe  author  being  evidently  very  proud  of  his  little  brochure.  It 
is  very  earnest,  very  authoritative,  and  distinguished  by  about 
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the  average  degree  of  originality  which  characterizes  such  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  novel  and  appropriate  figures  of  men  slumber¬ 
ing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  w  andering  in  a  devious  road, 
unconscious  of  danger,  arc  introduced ;  and  the  rector  putts  his 
grand  specific,  baptismal  regeneration,  combined  with  a  rcvc- 
rcutiid  observance  of  fasts  and  festivals, — with  the  zeal  of  Row¬ 
land,  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  his  Macassar  Oil.  In  the 
concluding  paragraph,  Mr.  Grcslcy,  however,  does  the  amiub^ 
toward  us  quite  pathetically.  He  declares  that  he  bears  us  , 
abstract  hatred,  but  only  detests  our  errors ;  and  in  the  euhr  jd 
spirit  of  philanthropy  farther  declares,  that  he  asks  r*  iiard 
tiling  of  us,  it  being  only  that  we  should  abjure  our  .nciplcs 
and  practices,  and  become  by  re-baptism  full  r  .nuiiicants 
with  mother  church.  The  note  appended  to  th*  .iiapter  is  so 
curious  as  to  merit  transcription. 

‘  It  will  be  observed  that  the  argument  ir  .  foregoing  tract  turns 
on  the  doubtfulness  of  the  vididity  of  sp'  .ents  administered  by  un¬ 
ordained  jiersons.  Tliat  it  is  a  dov'  ^  point  must,  I  think,  be  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  and  being  so,  it  appears  ♦  .j  most  charitable  to  urge  dissen¬ 
ters  who  have  yet  the  power  make  their  salvation  sure  by  receiving 
such  baptism  as  is  beyon'*  \uestion  valid.  But  when  a  dissenter  dies, 
luid  it  is  n».  oiolc  that  his  condition  could  be  changed,  then 

IH'rhaps  Christian  charity  might  authorize  even  one  whose  opinions  were 
more  strict,  to  allow’  him  tlie  benefits  of  the  doubtfulness,  and  not 
refuse  him  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  If  he  w’ould  but  have  accepted 
our  baptism,  the  difficulty  would  be  removed  ;  but  when  he  w’ill  not,  we 
must  act  as  our  best  judgment  directs  us.* — pp.  245,  246. 

The  foregoing  specimens  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  oiu* 
readers  how’  artfully  Traetarian  sentiments  are  mixed  up  with 
fictitious  narrative ;  and  how  each  person  holding  high  church 
notions  is  represented  jus  most  pure,  and  upright,  and  honour¬ 
able,  both  in  public  and  domestic  life,  while  Jill  the  brawlers  at 
the  beer-shop,  the  poachers, '  the  sw’indlcrs,  and  more, — the 
mean  and  vulgar, — invariably  belong  to  those  *  w  ho  arc  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  church  and  her  ordinances.^  Now  this  is  so  common 
— w’c  had  almost  said  so  natural — that  we  can  scjirccly  express 
our  suiqirise  at  it.  Fictitious  characters  are  mere  wax  dolls, 
w’hich  the  inventor  may  dress  in  w’hat  guise  he  pleases;  and 
although  to  give  our  own  party  credit  for  all  that  is  good, 
argues  but  little  liberality,  and  still  less  sound  judgment,  we 
might  pass  it  over  with  a*  smile.  Far  ditterent  however  is  the 
case,  when  men  who  have  actually  lived,  and  performed  no 
unimportant  part  in  their  day,  are  resurrectionized  by  the  writer 
of  the  historical  tale  for  the  sport,  or  scorn  of  his  luilf-infonned 
rejulcrs;  or  ‘to  point  a  moniF  which  could  only  have  been 
drawn  from  the  most  one-sided  view  of  histor\\ 
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With  the  opinions  which  these  writers  hold,  it  will  easily  be 
imagined  that  the  great  struggle  for  freedom — the  parliamen- 
tarv'  war— would  be  their  first  theme,  and  we  have  already  two 
tales  referring  to  this  period,  and  illustrating  almost  the  same 
events.  The  first  is  ‘The  Siege  of  Idchfield,^  also  by  Mr. 
Gresley,  'designed  for  instruction  rather  than  mere  amuse¬ 
ment,**  and  certainly  of  amusement  there  is  little.  The  talc 
oi)ens  just  before  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  shews  us  Dr. 
Arnway,  one  of  the  canons,  preaching  a  fine  church-and-king 
sermon  in  the  cathedral,  and  describing  most  touchingly  the 
great  happiness  the  nation  had  so  long  enjoyed  under  those  two 
ncegcrents  of  heaven.  King  James  and  Charles ;  which  is 
followed  by  a  volunteer  sermon,  by  one  Jonas  Mac-Rorcr,  a 
mere  jumble  of  passages  taken  from  Mausc  lleadrigg*s  'testi- 
monv/  and  Peter  PoundtexPs  hill-side  sermon.  We  next  have 
a  council,  then  a  lover’s  parting, — to  coax  the  young  lady 
readers,  we  suppose,  not  to  skip  over  the  dry  dissertations.  In 
chapter  the  fourth  comes  the  tug  of  war;  but  Mr.  Gresley  can¬ 
not  follow  the  great  master  of  historical  fiction  through  the 
battle-field.  Soon  after,  we  arc  introduced  to  Lord  Brooke ; 
but  it  is  indeed  a  feeble  sketch  of  one  of  the  noblest  men 
England  ever  saw%  and  he  seems  to  be  brought  in  only  to  be 
shot  at.  Mr.  Greslcv  admits  that  '  he  w  as  a  man  of  well- 
known  integrity  and  sincerity,* — and  marvels  how  '  an  earnest 
minded  man  should  so  mistake  the  spirit  of  true  religion,* — 
adding,  '  but  when  men  refuse  obedience  to  the  law  ful  require¬ 
ments  of  the  holy  church,  there  is  no  deed  of  violence  to  w  liich 
Satan  w  ill  not  lead  them.* 

Turning  away  from  the  current  of  liis  narrative,  tlic  w  riter 
next  proceeds  to  read  us  a  homily  on  the  Great  Rebellion, 
whieh  he  informs  us  was  the  especial  work  of  the  devil,  who 
incited  his  followers  to  take  up  arms.  '  And  all  for  what 
was  this  unnatural  strife?  It  was  because  selfish  and  ambitious 
men  tcould  not  obey  their  lawful  sovereiyriy  and  because  ungodly 
fanatics  would  not  hear  the  mild  voice  of  God's  most  holy 
church*  (//) 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  reverend  canon  of  Ijichficld,  in  the 
present  day,  and  carefully  set  forth  with  the  empliasis  of  italics. 
'  Selfish  and  ambitious  men  w^ould  not  obey  their  lawful  sove¬ 
reign.*  Was  refusal  of  parliaments  nothing  ?  Ship  money  and 
monopolies  nothing  ?  An  extravagant  and  rapacious  court 
nothing?  'The  mild  voice  of  God’s  most  holy  church*  speaking 
out  in  the  tender  accents  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  com- 
niissiou  Court — whispering  peace  with  the  fetter,  the  scourge, 
and  the  branding  iron !  We  tiing  the  silly  book  away  with 
contempt,  and  wdsh  the  Rev.  ]Mr.  Gresley  a  more  competent 
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knowledge  of  history,  and  a  greater  regard  to  truth  wlicu  lie 
next  sets  about  inditing  'Tales  of  the  Great  Rebellion.’ 

Tlie  last  work  to  which  we  can  now'  refer  is  '  Herbert  Tres- 
ham  also,  a  talc  of  the  '  Great  Rebellion,’  and  w  ritten  by  the 
reverend  young  gentleman  who  in  his  '  Songs  and  Ballads  for 
the  People’  has  gained  a  most  unenviable  notoriety.  This  tale 
begins  just  before  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  represents  a  most 
amiable  clergyman  with  two  most  amiable  daughters,  mourning 
over  the  troubles  of  the  times,  and  the  awful  wiekcducss  of  the 
fanatics.  Mr.  Herbert  Tresham  is  incumbent  of  a  church  contain¬ 
ing  many  beautiful  remains  of  middle-age  stained  glass,  and 
sculpture,  and  he  bends  all  his  attention  to  discover  means  to 
secure  them  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  neighbouring 
puritan  troopers.  This  part  of  the  story  is  very  carefully 
written,  and  we  scarcely  could  have  thought  that  taking  glass 
out  of  w  indow  s,  and  white-w  ashing  arches,  could  have  made 
so  effective  a  picture. 

But  although  Herbert  Tresham  and  his  followers  arc  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  preserve  these  precious  relics  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  although  one  might  suppose  that  they  knew  the 
gri'at  Searcher  of  hearts  was  perfectly  aware  of  their  motives, 
the  reverend  gentleman,  nevertheless,  calls  upon  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  to  join  w  ith  him  in  deprecating  the  anger  of  heaven,  for 
removing  these  consecrated  things — although  for  their  preser¬ 
vation  !  '  Let  us  kneel  down,’ says  he,  'and  implore  the  for¬ 

giveness  of  heaven.’  Is  not  this  very  much  like  the  heathen 
idolater,  fearful  lest  his  dumb  idol  should  misapprehend  his 
intention,  and  suppose  he  meant  to  destroy  it,  instead  of  con¬ 
veying  it  to  a  place  of  safety? 

The  work  now’  proceeds  in  silence,  and  awful  solemnity.  The 
stained  glass  is  carefully  removed;  the  pillars  and  arches  arc  coated 
with  w  hitewash,  (we  w  ish  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neale  would  just  give  us  a 
rough  estimate  how  many  hundred  tons  of  burnt  lime-stone  have, 
in  tlic  form  of  whitew  iish,  been  apjdied  by  clerical  mandatethrough- 
outthclandjiiot  to  protect, hut  toobliteratc  our  beautiful  mediaeval 
remains) — and  the  font,  that  aw’ful  and  mysterious  symbol,  reve¬ 
rently  carried  a  way,  and  placed  in  a  good  chureh-and-kingfarmer’s 
bam,  where  it  doubtless  bcuefitted  the  household,  like  the  ark 
in  the  house  of  Obededom.  AVhcu  morning  comes,  the  villagers 
not  in  the  secret,  are  loud  in  their  inquiries  and  lamentations. 
A  ti\H)p  of  parliament  soldiers  having  been  billetted  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  village,  they  are  pointed  out  as  the  probable  authors  of 
the  mischief,  and  parson  and  people  chuckle  over  the  trick, 
think  there  was  more  occasion  to  offer  a  prayer  for  forgiveness 
on  account  of  the  falsehood,  than  because  of  the  '  desecration’  of 
staiuwl  glass,  and  sculptured  pillars. 
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The  tractariaiis — at  least  Mr.  Neale — seem  to  have  rather 
strange  notions  of  morality.  This  Mr.  Tresham  has  a  younger 
son,  Basil,  a  sad  scapegrace,  who  has  been  enticed  up  to  London 
bv  the  puritans,  and  who  becomes  a  sort  of  under  clerk  to  speaker 
Lenthall.  His  father  commands  him  to  return ;  but  the  young 
man  replies  ^that  it  would  be  forsaking  Canaan,  and  returning 
to  Egypt.'  Other  letters  are  sent,  and  Basil  at  Last  takes  coun¬ 
sel  of  *‘  Master  Antony  Case,'  by  whom  *  he  was  so  pressed  with 
texts,  shewing  the  duty  of  giving  up  all  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  of  hating  father  and  mother,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  the 
like,  that  he  refuses  to  return.  ^  For  Christ's  sake,  and  the  like.' 
Does  the  reverend  Mr.  Neale  know  that  it  is  scripture  tluit  he 
is  holding  up  to  the  scoft‘  of  his  readers  ?  Or,  in  his  deep  reve¬ 
rence  for  ^  motlier  church,'  does  he  think  that  he  ouglit  to  show 
little  honour  to  the  Bible  ? 

Master  Basil  is,  how  ever,  not  finally  a  lost  sheep.  Mr.  Speaker 
Lenthall's  dcliiupiencies  open  his  eyes  to  his  danger,  and  then 
an  interview  w  ith  that 

*  Sainted  martyr,  holy  man ! 

Laud,  our  England’s  Cyprian,* 

confirms  his  wavering  purpose  of  returning,  prodigal-like,  to 
his  father,  and  his  chureh.  He  therefore  breathes  not  a  svllable 
of  his  clninged  view  s,  but  goes  onaeting  w  ith  the  puritans,  until 
being  entrusted  with  most  valuable  papers,  to  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  General  Fairfax,  he  takes  horse,  proceeds  to  the 
royalist  army,  delivers  them  up,  and  then  re])airs  to  liis  fa¬ 
ther,  and  receives  his  blessing  !  We  hope  ^Ir.  Neale  w  ill  never 
after  this  treat  us  with  anathemas  on  ^  the  aw  ful  duplicity  of 
Cronnvell.' 

Herbert  Tresham  is  turned  out  of  his  li\ing  as  a  ^scandalous 
minister;'  and  Mr.  Neale  has  taken  some  pains  to  collect  several 
passages  from  the  pamphleteers  of  the  day,  ridiculing  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer.  In  this  he  has  done  good  service,  for  many  of 
them  are  very  clever.  We  w  ish  w  e  could  find  room  for  the 
laughable  exhibition  of  the  'cross  purpose  answering,'  at  the 
office  for  churching  of  women.  After  years  of  sorrow,  the  old 
gentleman  at  lengtli  secs  brighter  days,  being  spared  to  the 
blessed  restoration  of  that  nursing  father  of  religion,  Charles  the 
Second.  He  is  restored  to  his  parish ;  witnesses  the  reinstate- 
ment  of  the  stained  glass  and  font,  and  is  only  kept  from  heaven 
that  he  may  sec  the  new"  and  amended  service  book.  This  at 
length  is  brought  to  him,  and  the  old  man,  raised  up  in  Ids  bed, 
listens  attentively  as  his  daughter  reads.  The  '  new  Saints* 
days,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Barnabas,'  comfort  him  greatly ;  the 
general  Thanksgiving  proves  an  additional  cordial ;  '  the  office 
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for  adult  baptism/  rejoices  him  amazingly  (this  from  ^Mr.  Neale, 
who,  in  his  elegant  poems,  classes  ^  baptists,  chartists,  infidels,’ 
all  in  one  categorj^  ?) ;  wliilc  the  addition  of  the  w  ord  '  oblation,’ 
to  ‘  prayers’  in  the  communion  service,  forms  the  climax  of  liLs 
joy.  The  old  gentleman  now  dies  'right  slick  away,’  as  the 
Americans  have  it,  singing  a  ^  nunc  dimittis/  for  all  these  bles¬ 
sings.  We  fling  this  equally  silly,  but  more  malignant  book, 
away,  as  we  did  the  other.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  wish  Mr. 
Neale  either  a  greater  love  of  truth,  or  a  wider  range  of  historical 
knowledge ;  for  the  wisest  of  men  has  told  us  wdio  fte  is,  who 
'  is  w  iser  than  ten  men  who  can  render  a  reason.^ 

Such  arc  a  few  specimens  of  publications  which  arc  coming 
forth  almost  weekly,  and  which  arc  being  puffed,  and  pushed, 
and  lauded,  by  a  most  active  and  united  party.  In  this  review 
we  have  confined  our  attention  to  but  one  class  of  works.  To 
those  which  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  artistic  his¬ 
tory  of  England’s  middle  age,  we  shall  shortly  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers.  !Meanw  bile,  let  us  ask — w  hat  arc  U'c  doing  ? 
What  pleasant  w  orks  of  fiction  have  we  provided  for  our  young 
people,  to  prove  that  dissent  frowns  upon  no  intellectual  exertion, 
upon  no  graceful  accomplishment?  What  works  have  tee  to 
show  our  youth  that  the  llampdcns,  the  Brookcscs,  the  Ire- 
tons,  aye,  the  Cromwells,  were  men  as  beloved  in  private  life, 
ns  honoured  and  feared  in  public  ?  It  is  not  for  lack  of  well 
qualified  writers,  for,  in  the  higher  w  Jilk  of  this  contest  with 
tractarianism,  we  can  number  many  a  champion ;  and  let  not 
them  deem  it  beneath  their  notice  to  write  for  the  young,  the 
intelligent  young  of  their  communion.  The  time  has  past  w  hen 
on  subjects  like  these  we  could  put  into  the  hands  of  our  young 
people  works  w  ritten  in  a  spirit  of  guarded  and  strict  neutrality. 
This  party  w  ho  eat  our  bread,  and  monopolize  funds,  and  sj.leii- 
did  libnirics,  intended  for  a  w  hole  people,  not  a  fraction  of  one, — 
are  taunting  us  as  scarcely  w  orthy — indeed,  7iof  w  orthy,  of  the 
name  of  Christian  ;  holding  up  our  brave  forefathers  to  scorn,  and 
talking  of '  the  puritanic  ulcer  coeval  with  the  reformation  of  the 
church.’  Shall  we  not  reply,  and  in  language  and  style  suited 
to  those  w  ho  will  take  up  the  pleasant  tale,  w  hile  they  would  pass 
by  the  elaborate  essay? 

A  French  writer,  who,  like  «all  his  literary^  count rjnncn,  is 
casting  a  watchful  eye  upon  Ihigland,  has  said — and  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  resistless  might  of  the  parliament  soldier,  and  the 
resistless  cloquenee  of  the  parliament  writer,  arose  full  on  his 
mind — ‘  liat  will  become  of  England,  deprived  of  her  Saxon 
energy,  and  her  puritan  ludour?’  What  in7/ become  of  England, 
if  deprived  of  these,  the  two  mightiest  elements  of  her  greatncvss  i 
But  Saxon  energy’  is  unimpaired — it  impels  every  movement 
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throughout  our  vast  empire :  and  puritan  ardour,  let  it  not 
Ik?  sjiid,  uncontradicted  by  two  millions  of  dissenters,  that  that 
is  extinct.  It  is  not  dead — it  but  slecpetli — wakefully,  like 
the  tried  and  steadfast  knight  of  old,  who,  exhausted  by  the 
long  combat,  snatched  an  hour  of  repose,  and  slumbered  indeed 
— but  with  head  upon  his  shield,  and  with  sword  still  grasped 
in  his  strong  right  hand,  ready  to  start  up  at  the  whispered 
suniiuons.  So  sleeps  the  spirit  of  our  fathers — wakefully,  watch¬ 
fully,  and  even  now  with  unclosing  eyes,  ready  to  start  up  and 
display  the  banner  of  the  good  cause,  as  in  days  of  yore. 

Ill  that  great  contest,  loud  was  the  laughter  of  the  gay  cava¬ 
lier,  at  the  stern  parliament  soldier;  and  with  scorn  on  their 
brow,  and  derision  on  their  lips,  Rupert’s  silken  gallants  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  field ;  but  the  firm  thrust  of  the  puritan  j)ike, 
and  the  resistless  charge  of  the  puritan  troojis,  scatt(‘red  dismay 
througli  them,  and  taught  them  that  wholesome  lesson,  which 
these  reverend  gentlemen  may,  ere  long,  learn,  that — 

*  Who  would  force  the  soul,  tilts  with  a  straw 
Against  a  chain])ion  cased  in  adamant.* 


Art.  VI 11.  1.  Resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  friends  of  Religious 
Freedom,  held  in  the  Town-hull  Library ,  Leicester,  December  1th,  1843. 

2.  Resolutions  passed  at  meetings  of  friends  of  Religious  Freedom,  held  in 
the  Congregational  Library,  London,  December  12/A  and  26th,  1843. 

In  an  article  contained  in  our  number  for  November,  headed 
‘  the  dutv  of  dissenters  in  relation  to  the  establishment,’ 
>vc  took  a  hurned  glance  at  a  project  then  before  the  public, 
luiving  for  its  object  the  commencement,  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
ference  of  delegates  from  all  denominations  of  nonconformists, 
of  a  bold,  serious,  and  united  movement  for  the  emancipation  of 
Christian  institutions  from  state  controul.  Of  this  project  we 
ventured  to  express  our  unhesitating  approval.  Since  that  time, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  give  it  practical  effect.  It  has  been 
determined  to  summon  such  a  conference.  An  executive  com- 
luittcc  has  been  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  its  meeting ; 
and  all  ])rcscnt  appearances  indicate  that  the  plan  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  prosperous  issue.  AVc  make  no  apology,  therefore, 
for  returning  to  the  subject.  In  the  paper  to  which  we  have  ad¬ 
verted,  wc  touched  upon  it  but  cursorily.  \Vc  now  propose  to 
deal  with  it  somewhat  more  at  large. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  movement,  will  sen'C 
most  appropriately  to  usher  in  the  remarks  which  wc  are  chiefly 
anxious  to  irnnress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

VoL.  XV. 
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Tlic  proposal  to  call  together  a  fairly  chosen  representative 
body,  with  a  viov  to  commence  an  aggressive  movement  upon 
our  national  religious  establishments,  originated,  as  is  generally 
known,  with  the  Nonconformist  newspaper.  So  far  hack  as  18L>, 
the  editor  of  that  journal  having  just  brought  to  a  close  a  series 
of  articles  illustrative  of  the  absurdities  and  evils  of  ehurcli-aiul- 
state  alliance,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  mode  in  w  hich,  according 
to  his  judgment,  they  might  be  most  successfully  met,  and,  in 
several  successive  numbers,  advocated  the  holding  of  a  convne- 
tiou.  Nothing,  however,  had  then  occurred  to  convince  dissent¬ 
ers  of  the  necessity  of  taking  a  decided  stand  upon  their  distinct¬ 
ive  j)rinciples.  The  suggestion  met  with  no  response — aw  akened 
no  echo  in  the  public  mind ;  and  the  party  by  w  horn  it  w  jis 
thrown  out,  perceiving,  probably,that  the  time  w  jus  not  then  ri|)c 
for  the  project,  sutlered  it  to  lie  in  abeyance,  and  directed  atten¬ 
tion  for  several  months  to  the  capabilities,  eharacteristic  i)cau- 
ties,  natural  and  spiritual  congruities,  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
A  memorable  event  meanw  hile  occcured,  to  excite  the  fears,  and 
to  call  out  into  exercise  the  energies,  of  the  dissenting  world. 
Sir  James  Graham  submitted  his  celebrated  Factories  Fducation 
Hill  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature.  The  consc(|uence  of  bis  tc- 
meritv  need  not  here  be  described.  The  great  bodv  of  noneon- 
formists  awoke  from  slumber,  juid  compelled  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment,  and  an  all  but  unanimous  parliament,  to  forego  their 
insidious  purpose. 

At  the  close  of  this  arduous  and  successful  struggle,  the 
Nonconformist  renewed  its  elforts  for  a  convention.  For  many 
weeks,  it  laboured  alone,  a])parently  without  the  smallest  pndja- 
bility  of  success.  At  length  the  ])rojeet  w  as  taken  up  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  IkkIv  of  ministers,  resident  in  the  midland  counties, 
'riiev  drew*  up  a  memorial  to  their  brethren  in  the  metropedis,  to 
which,  it  will  be  recollected,  we  gave  insertion  in  our  fornit*r 
article  on  this  siibject.  It  embodied  a  respectful  retpiest  that 
the  parties  to  whom  it  wjus  addressed,  would  convene  a  confer¬ 
ence,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  to  take  measures  Ibr  pro¬ 
moting,  by  all  peaceable  and  Christian  means,  a  severance  oi  the 
union  betwcH^n  the  church  and  the  state.  A  copy'  of  this  me¬ 
morial  was  forwarded  to  the  respective  secretaries  of  most  ot  the 
dissenting  ho<lies  in  London.  That  it  w'as  not  sent  to  all,  we 
hap|K'n  to  know’,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  oversight,  rather  than  to 
anv  deliberate  design.  \Vc  believe  that  this  circumstance  created 
mi.strust  in  some  quarters,  whilst  the  publication  of  the  memorial 
in  the  newspapers,  previously’  to  its  having  been  laid  behn'c'  the 
gentlemen  whose  co-operation  was  solicited,  was  regarded  as  a 
l>n'aeh  of  etiquette.  From  the  committee  of  the  Haptist  I  nii>n, 
an  early  reply  was  transmitted,  but  it  was  quite  unfavourable  to 
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the  movcmoiit  contemplated  by  the  memorialists.  We  arc  not 
aware  that  this  courtesy  was  vouchsafed  by  any  of  the  other  dis¬ 
senting  bodies.  Two  months  were  suffered  to  elapse.  The 
excitement  created  by  the  Factories  Education  bill,  was  beginning 
to  subside.  Here  and  there  symptoms  of  decided  hostility  to 
the  project  showed  themselves.  At  this  juncture,  the  leading 
subscribers  to  the  midland  counties’  memorial,  feeling  themselves 
bound  to  act  with  promptitude  and  decision,  called  a  meeting 
of  their  friends  at  Leicester,  an  account  of  wliich,  abridged  from 
the  Nonconformist f  we  may  here  insert. 

‘  A  most  important  and  deeply  interesting  meeting  was  held  at  la'ices- 
ter,  on  Thursday,  December  7th,  at  the  Town-hall  library,  to  take  some 
practical  stcj)s  for  summoning  a  convention,  to  seek  a  separation  of 
church  and  state.  The  assembly  was  convened  by  circular,  and  con¬ 
sisted  chiedy  of  dissenting  ministers  and  gentlemen  resident  in  the 
midland  counties,  with  the  exce])tion  of  Dr.  Cox,  of  Hackney,  Dr.  T. 
Price,  and  Mr.  E.  Miall,  of  London.  Dr.  Cox,  of  Hackney,  was  unani¬ 
mously  called  to  the  chair,  which  he  consented  to  occupv,  on  the  under- 
stuuling  that  he  should  be  held  at  perfect  liberty  to  give  his  opinions 
upon  any  questions  which  might  come  before  the  meeting.  At  the  close 
of  his  speech,  the  first  resolution  was  proposed  and  seconded.  Upon 
this  resolution,  the  most  animating  and  earnest  discussion  took  ])lace. 
On  the  necessity  for  commencing  an  aggressive  movement  upon  the  esta- 
hlishment,  there  existed  no  ditl’erence  of  opinion.  The  grounds  laid  in 
the  resolution  under  discussion,  as  the  basis  of  action  resolved  upon, 
were  admitted  by  all — and  were  felt  to  impose  upon  dissenters  an 
onerous  responsibility,  from  which  they  could  not  consistently  withdraw 
themselves.  The  ])rincipal  objection  to  the  proposed  convention  w'as, 
that  opinion  was  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  and  ripe  amongst  dis¬ 
senters  to  warrant  a  hope  of  making  a  formidable  demonstration  iigainst 
the  union  of  church  and  state.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  some  ])re])a- 
ratory  work  was  needed — that  ministers  must  be  induced  to  instruct 
their  ])eoplc,  by  lectures,  tracts,  &c. — and  that  after  a  ycjir  or  two’s  un¬ 
remitting  exertion  in  this  more  t)rivatc  and  noiseless  way,  a  convention 
might  be  held,  with  far  greater  probability  of  ])roducing  a  ])ow’crfuleireet. 
To  this  it  was  rejdicd,  that  the  convention  was  not  sought  with  any  view 
to  ])ro(lucc  an  im])rcssion  upon  our  rulers,  or  u])on  the  minds  of  church¬ 
men.  It  was  not  to  be  a  display  of  strength,  which,  when  made,  w'ould 
satisfy  the  intentions  of  the  originators.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  con¬ 
tended  for  solely  with  a  view  to  collect,  organise,  and  bring  to  bear, 
puch  opinion  as  idready  existed.  It  would  not  set  aside  the  more  quiet 
machinery  already  alluded  to,  but  was  regarded  as  a  main  sj)ring  to  put 
fuch  machinery  in  motion.  The  immediate  object  of  the  convention,  it 
Was  alleged,  w’jis  to  aw’akcn  dissenters  themselves  to  a  sense  of  their  duty 
in  reference  to  this  (piestion — clearly  to  cxj)ound  their  princijdes — 
judiciously  to  arrange  plans  for  giving  effect  to  them — and  for  this  pur- 
pose,  by  means  of  fair  representation,  to  call  into  existence  an  unsus- 
pected  executive  bodv,  charged  with  the  high  trust  of  directing  the 
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movement,  and  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility  to  a  wide  consti¬ 
tuency.  lly  this  means,  it  was  thought,  dissenters  would  he  instantly 
emancipated  from  the  domination  of  cliques — such  earnestness  as  already 
exists  would  he  evoked  from  obscurity,  and  a  sound  and  efficient  orgjini- 
zation  would  he  ])ut  and  ke])t  in  motion,  which,  by  prudent,  coneiliator\-, 
and  at  the  same  time  uncompromising  conduct,  w’ould  soon  command 
resfiect,  and  ultimately  become  all  hut  irresistible.  '^Flic  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously. 

‘  At  the  evening  meeting  a  list  of  names  was  given  in,  of  gentlemen 
whom  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  invite  to  become  members  of  a  general 
provisional  committee.  Dr.  Cox  was  earnestly  requested  to  take  the 
post  of  provisional  secretary,  which  with  great  kindness  he  cot»sented  to 
do.  Tlic  list  contained  somewhat  upwards  of  eighty  names,  and  was 
afterwards  made  up  to  about  a  hundred  and  tw’enty — comprising  gentle¬ 
men  resident  in  all  parts  of  England,  in  North  and  South  Wales,  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  A  suh-committce,  consisting  of  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  I  Vice,  and  Mr.  Miall,  was  appointed  to  take  all  the  ste|)s  necessary 
for  the  ctunpletion  of  it.  The  members  of  the  provisional  committee 
will  Ihj  in  the  position  of  directors,  and  wall  nominate  a  central  executive 
committee  for  arranging  the  details  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
proposed  convention. 

‘  Nothing  could  he  more  gratifying  than  the  tone  and  spirit  which  per¬ 
vaded  this  meeting.  "Hie  entire  absence  from  it  of  everything  which 
could  he  justly  characterised  ns  personal  or  party  ambition,  the  frecilom 
and  courtesy  which  marked  the  speeches,  the  eamestness  of  heart,  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  readiness  to  conciliate,  wherever  conciliation  involved  no 
compromise,  and  evident  willingness  to  sacrifice  anything  which  stood 
in  the  waiy  of  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise,  were  worthy  of  the 
tK'casion,  and  such  as  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  witness.  To  the 
exhibition  of  this  spirit,  ])rohahlv,  ns  much  as  to  the  arguments  put 
f<»rth,  it  is  owing  that  Dr.  Cox  consented  to  identify  himself  with  the 
movement.  Such  doubts  as  he  had  previously  entertained  were  speedily 
removed;  and,  with  a  sincerity  which  does  him  honour,  he  joined  with 
alacrity  the  ranks  of  men  whose  zeal  he  had  never  questioned,  and  whose 
prudence  he  could  now  estimate  for  himself,  llic  evening  meeting 
closed  almut  half-past  nine — not  before  a  handsome  sum  had  been  put 
dowm  for  defraying  immediate  expenses. 

The  main  resolution  pjissed  by  the  meeting  w  as  as  follows ; — 

*  Tliat  this  meeting,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  j)rinci})le  of 
nutiomil  establishments  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  is  essentially  anti- 
ehristian  luui  unjust,  derogatory’  to  the  sovert'ign  claims  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  church,  and  subversive  of  the  indcfciu^ihle  rights  of  man — 
that  the  practical  working  of  this  principle  in  Great  llritain  and  Ireland 
is  pnaluctive  of  numerous  and  most  deplorable  evils,  s])iritual,  mored, 
political,  mid  social— that  strenuous  and  sy’stematic  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  extend  the  range,  and  to  augment  the  efficiency’,  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  Imth  at  home  and  in  our  colonies — that  the  introduction  to 
parliiunent  last  session  of  the  Factories  Education  hill,  by’  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  affords  sufficient  evidence  that  the  ex- 
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measure  of  relij^ious  liberty  enjoyed  in  this  kingdom  is,  during  the 
ciuitinuHiice  of  the  compulsory  system,  unsafe  ;  and  that  the  present 
juncture  of  events  distinctly  and  loudly  calls  upon  the  friends  of  the 
voluntary  principle  cordially  to  unite,  and  earnestly  to  labour,  in  the  use 
of  all  peaceable  and  Christian  means  to  accomplish,  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  sepiU*ation  of  the  church  from  the  state — deem  it  expedient  that 
a  conference  of  delegates  he  convened,  representing  idl  persons  in  these 
rcidins  who  repudiate  the  j)rinciple  of  a  religious  establishment,  and  who 
arc  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  suitable  method  of  commencing  a  serious 
movement  against  it ;  and  this  meeting  do  hereby  pledge  themselves  to 
use  their  best  exertions  to  secure  the  assembling  of  such  conference,  at 
the  place  and  time  which  may  hereafter  appear  most  nearly  to  accord 
vith  general  convenience,  and  with  the  demand  of  contingent  events.* 

Previously  to  the  meeting  licld  ut  Leicester,  circulars  signed : 
hv  Drs.  Reed  and  Cox,  had  been  issued  to  a  i'ew  friends  of  re- 
ligious  freedom  in  the  metropolis,  inviting  them  to  meet  at  the 
Congregational  Librarv",  London,  and  to  confer  on  the  tlicn  exist¬ 
ing  position  of  dissenting  affairs.  They  did  so  on  Tuesday, 
December  12th.  At  that  meeting,  wliich  was  hnt  thinly  at¬ 
tended,  Drs.  Cox  and  Price  gave  a  statement  of  what  had  passed, 
a  few  days  before,  at  Leicester,  and  laid  before  it  the  resolutions 
there  agreed  upon.  Dr.  Leifchild  occupied  the  chair.  After 
considerable  discussion,  the  following  result  was  unanimously 
arrived  at : — 

*  Having  maturely  considered  the  resolutions  now  read,  as  having  been 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  and  ministers  resident  in  the  midland 
counties,  held  at  l^eiccstcr,  December  Gth : — 

‘  Resolved — That  this  meeting  cordially  concur  in  the  propriety  of 
holding,  at  an  early  period,  a  conference  of  the  friends  of  religious  free¬ 
dom,  for  the  purj)ose  of  diffusing  correct  views  on  the  great  question  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  of  devising  systematic  and  cner- 
gi'tic  measures ;  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  would  express  their 
strong  conviction  jukI  desire,  that  the  above  resolutions  he  withheld  from 
the  public  for  one  fortnight,  during  which  interval  the  meeting,  as  a 
provisional  committee,  wall  endeavour  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
energies  of  those  in  this  metropolis  who  may  concur  in  the  opinion  above 
expressed.’ 

The  resolutions  were  accordingly  withheld  from  the  public. 
A  somewhat  larger  meeting  xvas  convened  on  the  27tli  of  the 
{^ame  month,  and  three  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  the  three  named  i)y  the  meeting  at  Leicester,  'to  take 
immediate  steps  for  completing  the  list  of  the  general  pro¬ 
visional  committee.^ 

^Die  list  was  published  on  the  22nd  of  January,  and  is  now 
before  us.  It  contains  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  names,  of 
wliich  forty-eight  are  those  of  lay  gentlemen,  and  a  hundred  and 
forty-five  those  of  ministers.  They  are  thus  apportioned 
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London^  with  its  immediate  neighbourhooil,  furnishes  forty-four, 
the  English  provinces  a  hundred  and  thirteen,  Wales  eleven, 
Scotland  thirteen,  and  Ireland  twelve.  We  arc  unable  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  denominational  analysis  of  the  list ;  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  is  it  desirable,  even  if  w  e  could.  The  great  w  ork  must  be 
entered  upon  in  a  spirit  freed  from  all  appearance  of  sectarian¬ 
ism,  and  within  this  sphere,  all  distinctions  which  may  be  ub- 
sened  and  maintained  elsewhere,  must  be  suffered  to  rest  in 
abeyance.  It  is  gratif\dng  to  perceive  that  the  conductors  of 
the  most  important  and  inttucntiid  organs  of  opinion  amongst 
dissenters  arc  included  in  this  committee,  thereby  giving  pro¬ 
mise  to  the  movement  of  efficient  suj)port  from  the  press.  Scot¬ 
land,  as  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  has  placed  upon  the  list 
her  most  honoured  names — Dr.  AVardlaw,  of  (llasgow  ;  Dr.  .1. 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  A.  Marshall,  of  Kirkintillock ;  Dr. 
Young,  of  Perth  ;  Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee ;  Dr.  lleugli,  of  (llas¬ 
gow  ;  Dr.  Harper,  of  Leith;  Dr.  King,  of  Glasgow  ;  and  Dr. 
A.Tliomson,  of  Coldstream.  And  if  England  is  behind  the  sister 
kingdom  in  this  respect — if  we  look  in  vain  for  the  names  of 
many  whose  public  sanction  of  so  noble  an  enterprise  w  ere,  un¬ 
questionably,  to  be  coveted — there  arc  some  w  hose  praise  is  in 
all  the  churches,  and  whose  approval  of  the  conference  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  a  deep  and  salutarv"  impression  upon  the  more 
eaintious  and  hesitating.  Nor  is  it,  w  e  think,  unworthy  of  notice, 
tlnit  besides  several  whom  we  might  mention  Jis  having  pro\cd 
their  devotedness  to  the  principle  involved,  by  taking  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  the  committee  numbers  amongst  its 
members  three  w  ho  have  sutfered  im])risonmcnt  in  testimony  of 
the  truth — Mr.  Childs,  of  Bungay ;  T.  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  and  Mr.  W.  Raines,  of  Leicester.  Others  there  are 
w’hosc  walk  has  been  (piite  apart  from  the  ordinary  range  of  dis¬ 
senting  society,  but  whose  earnestness  on  the  question  of  national 
religious  establishments,  coupled  with  the  position  they  occupy 
in  public  estimation,  excites  the  hope  that  beyond  the  recognised  , 
boundaries  of  nonconformity  there  exists  a  hu’gc  amount  of  in¬ 
telligent  conviction  and  deep-seated  feeling,  which  this  mo\c- 
ment  will  be  the  means  of  attracting  to  one  common  centre — 
we  may  instance  such  men  as  W.  Sharman  Crawford,  Es(j., 
member  for  Roehdide;  R.  R.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  ne])hew'  of,  and 
for  some  time  secretarx^  to.  Lord  Eldon  ;  and  William  llowitt,  one 
ot  the  most  popular  and  successful  writers  of  the  present  day. 
Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  this  project  origi¬ 
nated,  the  misapprehensions  which  prevailed  respecting  it,  the 
moilc  ailopted  for  securing  the  consent  of  those  gentlemen  w  hose 
names  appcjur  upon  the  list,  and  the  necessity  under  w  hich  each 
individual  was  phiced  to  act  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  others 
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inijrlit  ultimately  do,  we  regard  the  general  provisional  (*oiu- 
luitteo  as  aftbrdiiig  siilticient  evidence,  that  tlic  great  body  of 
dissenters  in  this  empire,  arc  prepared  to  couiitenanec  a  serious 
aggressive  movement,  liaving  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  state. 

The  next  step  tiikcii  was  the  election  of  the  executive  eom- 
inittec.  Beyond  atlixiug  to  the  project  under  notice  the  seal  of 
their  approbation,  and  tlicrcby  adding  to  the  probabilities  of  its 
success,  the  choice  of  the  executive  was  the  only  function  which 
the  general  provisional  committee  was  instituted  to  j)erform. 
Both  bodies  were  called  into  being  for  a  brief  time  only ;  and 
at  the  sissembling  of  the  conference  both  will  ccjisc  to  exist. 
Tlie  result  of  the  election,  which  was  conducted  upon  a  plan 
approximating  closely  to  the  ballot,  was  the  following  eommittce, 
whose  special  business  it  will  be  to  ‘  make  arrangements  for  the 
Anti-St atc-Chureh  Conference to  determine  upon  the  plan 
for  its  constitution,  to  fix  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  shall  be 
held,  ami  to  put  all  matters  which  may  appropriately  be  brought 
before  it,  into  a  suitable  shape  for  its  deliberation — Dr,  Alliott, 
Rev.  J.  liurnet,  llev.  J.  Carlilc,  Rev.  R.  Eckett,  Dr.  Jenkyn, 
Dr.  Price,  Rev.  C.  Stovcl,  Dr.  Rye  Smith,  and  ^lessrs.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Condor,  Hare,  Miall,  and  Pellatt,  resident  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Rev.  Brock  of  Norwich,  Dr.  J.  Brown  of  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  J.  Childs  of  Bungay,  Rev.  J.  E.  Giles  of  Leeds,  Dr.  lleugh 
of  Glasgow,  Rev.  J.  P.  Miirsell  of  Leicester,  Dr.  Payne  of  Ex¬ 
eter,  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  of  Glasgow — twenty  one  in  all,  to  whom 
we  must  add  Dr.  E.  A.  Cox,  provisional  secretary.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  met  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday,  February  8th,  and 
will  probably  sit  weekly  until  the  conference  is  held.  AVe  ai’e 
happy  to  know  that  their  deliberations  are  marked  by  the  great¬ 
est  harmony,  and  that  the  most  earnest  zeal  is  displayed  by  all 
to  conduct  the  movement  to  a  triumphant  issue.  Those  niem- 
l)(‘rs  resident  at  a  distance  will  be  duly  a|)prised  of  all  important 
steps  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  committee  must  be  taken, 
and  no  document  will  be  made  public  without  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  submitted  to  their  inspection.  The  following  address, 
recently  published  in  the  name  of  the  committee  will  aptly  close 
this  extremely  cursor}’’  review'  of  proceedings,  and  will  mark  the 
stage  at  w  hich  they  have  jdready  ariived  : — 

‘  Tlie  executive  committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
Anti-State-Chnrch  Conference  wish  to  acquaint  the  public  with  some  of 
the  reasons  which  render  the  contemplated  movement  exjiedient,  and 
with  the  principles  bv  wdiich  it  w’ill  be  regulated. 

*  llie  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of  C.hrist  is  a  scriptural  truth  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  allitmce  of  any  section  of  the  church  with  the 
civil  power  practically  repudiates  this  truth,  llic  presidcnce  of  worldly 
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men  over  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  the  authoritative  prescription  of 
iirticles  of  faith  by  a  secular  legislature,  and  the  compulsor)*  nanins 
which  have  been,  for  many  centuries,  adopted  and  enforced  for  the  iinun- 
tenance  of  professedly  religious  worship  and  instruction,  are  so  obviously 
hostile  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  tend  so  directly  to  debase  the  con¬ 
science,  l)eget  in  the  public  mind  such  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature  of 
religion,  and  have  uniformly  thrown  in  the  way  of  Divine  truth  such 
fearful  impediments,  as  to  render  it  im])erative  on  all  persons  concerned 
for  the  spirituality  of  the  church,  to  make  known  the  pernicious  chanicter 
of  that  alliance ;  to  expose  the  numerous  evils  resulting  from  it ;  luul, 
by  the  earnest  application  of  their  knowledge,  their  influence,  their 
energ)',  and  of  idl  other  legitimate  inciuis,  to  seek  its  dissolution  at 
the  earliest  possible  period. 

•  Hie  events  of  the  times  conspire  to  point  attention  to  the  evils  of 
church  and  state  alliance ;  to  give  warning  of  the  dangers  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  its  continuance  ;  and  to  encourage  the  expectation  that  by 
united  and  persevering  exertions,  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the 
other,  will,  under  Divine  superintendence,  be  ultimately  effected.  'Hie 
agitation  of  this  (juestion  on  the  continent  of  Europe — the  late  disi op¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  church — the  anarchy  of  Ireland,  produced  mainly  by 
its  religious  establishment — the  Factories  Education  Hill  of  last  session 
— the  revivid  of  high  church  principles — the  unconstitutional  demands 
set  up  by  ecclesiastieid  authorities,  and  the  oppressive  prosecutions  upon 
which  those  authorities  are  once  more  venturing — the  conseciuent  awaken¬ 
ing  amongst  dissenters  of  a  more  serious  regard  for  their  principles,  and 
a  more  eanicst  desire  to  see  them  recognised  by  the  legislature, — all 
concur  in  j^ressing  home  the  conclusion,  that  the  day  has  now  arrived 
for  seeking  a  dissolution  of  the  alliimce  between  church  and  state,  in  a 
spirit  of  allegiiuice  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 

‘  The  holding  of  a  conference  representative,  us  fullv  as  circumstances 
will  jH'rmit,  of  persons  of  every  denomination  who  re])udiate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  national  religious  establishments,  is  believed  to  be  the  most  suit¬ 
able  method  of  eommencing  a  serious  movement  for  their  abolition. 
'Hie  executive  committee,  however,  having  reason  to  fear  that  the 
objects  of  the  proposed  conference,  have,  in  some  quarters,  been  mis- 
understoml,  iu*e  anxious  to  state,  as  explicitly  as  possible,  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  views  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  apj)ointed. 

'  In  the  confident  persuasion  that,  besides  tlie  genend  and  more  obvious 
exhibitions  of  nonconformity,  there  exist  among  dissenters,  in  isolated 
forms,  much  correct  knowledge,  strong  attachment  to  principle,  and 
ardent  desire  for  co-ojHTation, — a  conference  has  been  proposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  these  scattered  elements,  and  thus  the  more  elfec- 
tiudly  promoting  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view. 

Hie  object  of  the  conference  will,  therefore,  be  to  act  uj)on  the  con¬ 
science  and  the  hetul  of  the  dissenting  community,  and  to  devise  means 
adapted  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  their  responsibility  ;  in  order 
that,  at  as  early  a  jH.*riod  as  possible,  they  inav  make  their  peaceful,  but 
united  luid  determined  exertions  tell  upon  the  legislature.  A  solemn  e\- 
l>osition  of  the  unscriptural  character  of  established  churches — an  em¬ 
phatic  exhibition  of  the  evils  which  necessuiily  tk»w  from  them — an 
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avowed  ri'siolation  to  labour,  in  every  legitimate  way,  for  their  abolition 

_ anJ  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  of  orgimisation,  as  may  secure  unity 

of  action  without  endangering  freedom, —  will  assuredly  tend  to  enlighten 
the  uninformed,  to  rouse  the  listless,  to  emholden  the  timid,  to  cheer  on 
the  cnergt'tic  ;  and,  at  no  distant  time,  so  to  elevate  the  time  of  finding, 
as  to  render  advisable  the  agitation  of  the  question  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  parliament. 

‘  Tlie  executive  cmnmittee  will  cheerfully  labour  to  prepare  the 
business  to  he  submitted  to  the  conference,  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
most  facilitate  its  delihenitions ;  and,  with  this  view,  they  will  shortly 
publish  the  plan  of  its  constitution,  and  the  time  and  place  at  which 
it  will  Ihj  held.  Meanwhile,  they  earnestly  intreat  their  nonconform¬ 
ing  brethren,  of  ever)’  denomination,  to  unite  with  them  in  this  great 
enterprise,  and  to  aim  at  making  the  ])roposed  movement  as  etlicient  for 
the  pur|)ose  it  is  designed  to  promote,  as  that  purpose  is  undeniably 
important.* 

AVe  have  thus,  as  briclly  as  wo  w  ore  able,  set  forth  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  luovenient — traced  its  progress  from  its  first  con¬ 
ception  up  to  its  present  state.  AVe  now'  pass  on  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  matters  of  far  higher  moment.  It  lies  not  within  the 
range  of  our  competency,  it  is  true,  to  declare  what  this  con¬ 
ference,  when  duly  assembled,  will  deem  it  their  duty  to  per¬ 
form.  AA’e  cannot  anticipate  its  acts.  AA'e  presnme  not  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  mav  he  the  character  of  its  decisions.  As  a  delihera- 
tive  body,  it  w  ill,  of  course,  exercise  its  free  and  unbiassed  judg¬ 
ment.  But  w'C  think  we  may,  without  the  slightest  trespass 
upon  that  deference  which  w'c  acknowledge  to  he  its  duo,  com¬ 
mend  to  the  notice  of  onr  readers  some  of  the  more  prominent 
objects  which,  in  our  view,  it  is  well  adapted  to  secure.  AA’hat 
this  maehiuery  will  work  out,  w'e  ])reteud  not  to  foretell.  AA  hat 
it  //n/y  accomplish — w  hat  it  is  designed  and  fitted  to  accomplish — 
and  what  we  devoutly  hope  to  see  accomplished  by  it,  it  w  ill 
neither  he  premature  nor  unreasonable  in  us  to  state. 

The  character  of  the  present  tinu's  is  remarkable.  The  poli¬ 
tical  ipicstions  about  which  the  public  mind  is  stirred,  arc  lioth 
various  and  important.  To  a  superficial  observer,  these  would 
appear  to  absorl)  the  whole  attention  and  affections  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  parties  into  which  society  is  now  divided.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Behind  these  questions  it  is  felt  rather  than  acknowledged  that 
there  is  one  greater  than  all  the  rest,  the  settlement  of  which  it 
is  the  business  of  this  age  to  effect — the  question  of  church  es¬ 
tablishments.  There  is  nothing  in  modern  history'  with  which 
we  arc  acipiaintcd  which  more  vividly  illustrates  the  fact  of  our 
Lord’s  providential  dominion,  and  of  his  power  to  carry  forw  ard 
his  own  designs  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  than  the  character 
and  growth  of  public  feeling  in  reference  to  this  subject.  The 
phenomenon  differs  from  most  others  which  vary  the  pages  of 
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human  experience.  Looking  back  upon  those  changes  uhieh 
liavc  hitherto  bn)kcn  up  the  monotony  of  this  world's  atl  airs,  it 
would  seem  that  men  have  been  the  ai)pointed  agents  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  about — in  the  present  instance,  the  Head  of  the  church 
has  worked  by  the  instrumentality  of  events.  Through  these 
he  has  impressed  upon  a  passive,  or,  we  might  go  farther  and 
say,  a  resisting  public,  the  stamp  of  his  own  will.  AVhelhcr 
the  (piestion  shall  or  shall  not  be  taken  up  in  our  day,  is  not 
left  to  human  choice.  It  comes  upon  us  with  all  the  power  and 
certainty  of  a  rising  tide,  llehind  all  modern  movements  there 
is  a  mind  at  work  which  asks  not  our  consent  as  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  they  shall  take.  Men  on  every  side  are  ])lanning  one 
thing — and  He  is  overruling  their  plans  for  the  accomplishment 
of  another. 

Until  of  late,  the  will  of  all  parties — of  churchmen  and  dis¬ 
senters — of  believing  men  and  inlidels — has  been  exerted  to 
postpone  to  some  succeeding  generation  the  agitation  of  what  is 
ielt  to  be  interwoven  with  the  immediate  worldlv  interests  of 
all.  It  is  not  that  men  are  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  getting  rid  of  the  anomaly.  Tlie  state  ehnreh, 
like  a  wen  upon  the  body  politic,  is  viewed  by  the  intelligent  as 
an  incumbrance  which  must  eventually  require  the  knife.  Ibit 
no  prospect  of  remote  advantages  can  reconcile  them  to  the  pain 
of  a  surgical  operation.  The  relationships  wliieh  must  needs  he 
severed,  the  feelings  which  must  undergo  cruel  laceration,  the 
rude  handling  to  which  sensitive  prejudices  must  submit,  the 
shock  to  which  the  whole  constitution  woidd  be  exposed — these 
are  matters  from  which  all  parties  have  shrunk  in  silent  dismay — 
and  if  ever  the  scalpel  has  chainx'd  to  catch  their  eye,  an  invo- 
luntarv  shudder  has  run  through  the  whole  frame  of  soviet  v. 
As  if  in  mockery,  however,  of  this  extreme  reluctance  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  (piestion  with  any  view  to  its  practical  solution,  scarcely 
an  (‘Vent  of  public  moment  has  recently  occurred  which  has  not 
forced  it  upon  men's  attention.  Every  agitation,  commenced 
with  whatever  object,  has  done  its  part  to  awaken  in  the  public 
mind  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  a  national  religious  establishment, 
juid  to  pnalucc  a  conviction  that  the  subject  is  one  which  must, 
ere  long,  be  dealt  with.  Set  out  in  what  direction  of  reform 
men  will — organic,  educational,  commercial,  or  fiscal — to  this 
conclusion  they  arc  conducted  in  spite  of  themselves.  Embark 
in  whatever  controversy  they  may,  the  current  bears  them  down 
to  this  point.  It  Inis  now  become  plain  that  it  cannot  be  evaded. 
All  discussions  are  gradually  merging  into  this  ecclesiastical  one. 
Throughout  society  there  is  an  all-pcia  ading  but  hitherto  unex¬ 
pressed  conviction  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  this  our  age  to  go 
through  this  strangely  momentous  conflict.  A  vague  sense  of 
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duty  is  stealing'  over  the  minds  of  dissenters,  and  their  con¬ 
sciences,  like  an  unrippled  lake,  begin  to  reflect  the  outline  of 
the  dark  cloud  which  will,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  pass  over 
them.  At  present,  all  is  shadowy  and  undefined.  They  have 
resolved  upon  nothing — tlicy  discern  nothing  clc;u*ly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly.  But  across  their  minds  a  mysterious  feeling  is  creep¬ 
ing,  the  power  of  which  no  efforts  of  theirs  can  resist,  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  both  to  resolve  and  to  act,  in  reference  to  this 
long  adjourned  (piestion.  In  a  word,  the  persuasion  is  taking 
hold  of  most  men  who  reflect  at  all,  that  lie  who  sits  in  the 
heavens  is  forcing  on  the  settlement  of  this  great  controversy — 
and  that  one  by  one,  he  is  setting  aside  the  minor  subjects  which 
his  own  people  would  fain  have  taken  in  hand,  and  with  a  gentle 
hut  resistless  might,  is  urging  upon  them  that  with  which  the 
interests  of  Ilis  own  kingdom  are  more  intimately  associated. 

This  latent  feeling,  which  is  far  more  widely  diffused  than 
careless  observers  are  ajd  to  suspect,  and  which  every  passing 
event  contributes  to  deepen,  the  proposed  coiderence  is,  in  our 
judgment,  eminently  adapted  to  concentrate  and  to  fix.  The 
subtle  element,  in  its  present  form,  is  invisible,  impalpable,  and 
consequent h’,  powerless.  It  can  be  turned  to  no  practical  ac¬ 
count.  It  exerts  no  active  energy.  It  has  not  the  character  of 
an  impulse,  but  a  dream.  It  resembles  a  saline  solution  before 
crystallization  has  commenced.  The  project  to  which  we  are 
pointing  attention  will,  we  have  little  do!d)t,  constitute  the  nu¬ 
cleus  about  which  this  large  amount  of  feeling  will  gather  and 
hccoinc  solidified.  It  will  be  as  the  introduction  f)f  a  positive 
concretion  into  the  midst  of  floating  elements  which  have  towards 
it  a  strong  natural  affinity.  The  vague  musings  of  men’s  nnnds 
will  thereupon  take  a  definite  shape — and  mere  ojunion  will 
si'ttle  dow  n  into  a  sense  of  duty.  Already,  we  believe,  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  taking  place.  The  bare  know  ledge  that  a  confidence  has 
been  resolved  upon,  and  that  men  of  know  n  ability  and  earnest¬ 
ness  are  engaged  in  making  the  re(pnsitc  arrangements  for  its 
meeting,  has  elicited  a  show'  of  interest  which  none  had  been 
sanguine  enough  to  anticipate,  and  has  awakened  desires,  and 
kindled  hopes,  and  called  forth  suggestions,  and  given  a  com- 
nion  din'ction  to  energies,  which  but  for  it  would  have  remained 
in  pristine  quiescence.  Dissenters  have,  for  sometime  past,  been 
like  a  crowd  which  passing  circumstances  have  worked  up  into 
community  of  feeling,  but  w’hich  nothing  has  yet  prompted  to 
give  vocjd  utterance  to  its  pervading  thoughts.  And  as,  in  this 
latter  instance,  the  speaker  who  hits  upon  the  key  note,  is  sure 
to  })roduce  a  sudden  and  all  but  unanimous  response — so  in  the 
former,  an  enterprise  evidently  ])lanned  with  judgment,  and 
managed  with  skill  and  temper,  will  bring  u})  from  the  depths 
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of  men’s  bosoms,  where  they  have  long  dwelt  in  sileneo,  thost' 
eomictions  which  recent  events  have  begotten,  and  will  render 
them  visible,  active,  and  influential.  That  Avhich  is  now  only 
im  posse  will  speedily  develop  itself  in  esse.  The  spiritual  will 
jiass  into  the  practical. 

If  the  preening  observations  be  correct,  they  may  be  followctl 
up  until  we  have  caught  sight  of  another  imjwrtant  end  which 
the  proposed  conference  may  be  the  means  of  attaining.  It  is 
an  objert  of  not  greater  moment  to  collect  and  to  fix  evanescent 
feeling,  to  prevent  its  evajioration,  to  reduce  it  to  such  form  that 
one  may  lay  his  hand  ujK)ii  it  and  employ  it  as  an  instrument 
for  working  out  a  purpose,  than  it  is  definitely  to  mark  out  that 
puq>ose,  and  to  see  that  it  be  in  unison  w  ith  the  mind  of  the 
*  M:\ster  of  assemblies.’  Hitherto,  the  zeal  of  nonconfonnists 
has  run  to  waste  for  want,  chiefly,  of  an  intelligible  and  worthy 
object  uiK)u  which  to  exj>end  itself.  They  have  aimed  at  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ends ;  and  hence  their  movements  have  not  been  cha- 
racterisetl  by  unity.  The  positions  they  have  taken  up  have 
usually  lxN?n  defensive,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  their 
efforts  have  worn  the  apjK'arance  of  selfishness.  To  guard  or  to 
extend  their  civil  interests  has  been  the  main  scope  of  their  past 
agitations.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  matter  worth  attempting,  to  set 
up  before  them,  as  the  one  mark  of  all  their  future  exertions, 
tlie  great  principle  which,  whenever  realized,  will  remove  fi\)m 
their  midst  ever}*  cause  of  complaint,  whilst  what  is  infinitely 
more  to  be  desired,  it  will  take  out  of  the  wav  of  earnest  chris- 
tianity  the  gn'atest  institutional  impediment  which  it  has  ever 
had  to  encounter?  To  us  it  appears  supremely  important  to 
secure  for  truth,  because  it  is  truth,  the  benefit  of  that  whole 
amount  of  now  latent  feeling  w  Inch  it  is  sought  bv  means  of  a 
conference  to  elicit  and  to  condense.  Communities  are  governed 
by  m\ich  the  same  laws  as  are  individuals.  As  is  the  obji'ct 
pursueil,  so  will  be  the  conduct  which  is  designed  to  reach  it. 
Large  sacrifices  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  for  trivial  pur¬ 
poses.  Untiring  persevenmee  cannot  be  insured  for  any  less 
rewanl  than  a  i>crmancnt  go^xl.  If  we  would  have  men  exhibit 
an  unwavering  consistency — if  we  would  brace  them  up  to  sclt- 
dcnial — if  we  l)elicve  a  calm,  serious,  dignified,  but,  withal, 
chei'rful  demeanour,  the  best  guarantee  for  eventual  success — 
we  must  enlist  their  intellects  and  their  hearts  in  a  noble  cause, 
and  bid  them  sene  a  glorious  master. 

And  herein  we  believe  the  conference  to  be  well  fitted  to  per¬ 
form  essential  sendee.  This,  indeed,  in  our  view*,  constitutes 
one  of  the  prominent  objects  it  will  seek  to  aceomplish.  It  it 
answer  the  ends  of  those  who  have  tjvken  the  most  active  part 
in  promoting  its  success,  it  will  lift  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  w  hole 
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nonconforming  world,  a  clear  and  nnmistakeable  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  to  be  henceforth  eontended  for.  lly  a  so¬ 
lemn  iissertion  of  the  uuscriptnral  clniracterof  national  religions 
t'stablishments — by  an  iineqidvoeal  and  einplmtic  protest  ligainst 
the  wrong  indiettxi  by  them  iqHMi  the  rights  and  resjK^nsibilities 
of  man,  and  the  art'n>nt  they  otter  to  the  pn'rogjitives  of  Cuxl — 
hv  a  faithful  and  nnshrinking  exposnrt'  of  the  terrible  evils,  spi¬ 
ritual,  iutellectind,  civil,  and  s^.K'ial,  which  they  cn'ate  and  main- 
X^ix — this  assembly  may  be  instrumentjU  in  imprt'ssing  \qK»n 
the  minds  of  noneonforinists  an  entindy  new  view  of  their  duty, 
and  of  rousing  within  their  hearts  a  new  tniin  of  emotions  in 
refenmee  to  it.  It  may  call  ott'  dissenters  from  \>hat  they  have 
tiK)  much  regjirded  as  their  cause,  and  induce  them  to  esjwtise 
what  thev  mav  be  taught  to  iK'lieve  is  the  cause  of  Chn.H,  It 
may  divert  attention  fi\)m  grievances,  brooding  over  which  they 
are  apt  to  be  fretted,  and  direi't  it  to  grt'at  ndigious  benetits 
which  it  devolves  upon  them  eonscientiously  to  work  out.  It 
will  elevate  their  motives,  and  greatly  re  tine  them,  by  exhibiting 
that  as  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  w  hieh  has,  until  now,  been  snp- 
j>osed  to  be  only  the  right  of  a  citizen.  The  object  of  the  move¬ 
ment  may  be  so  detiiuxl — the  end  aimed  at  may  be  so  pri'cisely 
marked  out — and  that  principle,  the  legislative  embodiment  of 
which  will  ci>nstitnte  the  terminus  of  tlie  agitation,  may  be  so 
accunUclv  delineated — that  thenci'forth  neither  friend  nor  fiH' 
sludl  be  held  excused  for  misappixdiending  their  drift,  and  all  shall 
bcconuKdled  to  see  that  this  warfare  is  in  the  behalf  of  truth,  not 
for  the  increase  of  meixdy  secuhir  privileges.  The  I'onfeix'uce 
will  necessarily  attract  towards  it  considerable  attention — its 
divisions  w  ill  carrv  w  ith  them  a  w  eight  of  intiuence  w  hich  no 
iiulividual,  however  eminent,  could,  under  any  eircumstanees, 
exert.  Its  acts  will  be  referrc'd  to  bv  manv  dissenters  as  verv 
high,  if  not  uiKpiestionable  authority,  in  this  eontroversy.  As 
such,  it  w  ill  bid  fair  to  secure  an  unaniniity  i>f  judgment  and 
feeling  such  as  all  of  ns  have  deplored  as  being  w  anting  in  this 
matter ;  and  if,  w  ith  these  advantages,  it  pnxveds,  as  we  devoutly 
trust  it  will,  to  mark  out  as  the  goal  of  all  future  effort,  the 
complete  emancipation  of  (Christianity  from  state  bondage,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  expect  jus  the  result  of  its  deliberations,  a 
movement  worthy  of  enlisting  all  the  energies  of  eidightened 
patriotism  and  sineen'  piety — Ji  movement,  moreover,  which  the 
llcjul  of  the  church  will  smile  upon  anil  bless. 

Hut  this,  important  as  it  is,  is  not  the  oidy  topic  upon  which 
the  conference  may  be  expected  to  act  as  a  luminary  to  the 
dissenting  world — (we  say  luminary,  not  in  an  invidious  sense, 
for  we  do  not  anticipate  from  it  Ji  more  correct  expression  of 
principles  than  have  already  been  propounded  by  individual 
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authority — but  wc  use  the  term  to  denote  our  expeetation  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  will  meet,  the  numbers  eom- 
posiiij;  it,  and  the  publicity  which  its  proceedings  will  necessa¬ 
rily  ensure,  will  radiate  its  light  to  a  greater  distance,  ami 
dispel  darkness  from  many  quarters  which  no  individual  clfort 
has  yet  reached.)  There  is  another  matter  upon  which  the 
]>rouIulgation  of  clear  views  is  much  to  be  desired.  Take  any 
iialf-dozcn  dissenters  indiscriminately,  and  ask  them  what  they 
understand  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state  to  in¬ 
volve,  and  you  will  probably  discover  that  the  notions  of  no  two 
of  them  exactly  correspond.  Nothing  can  be  more  vague  and 
misty,  than  ])rcvailiug  opinion  on  this  head.  The  unscrupulous 
abc'ttors  of  state-church  principles  have  not  failed  to  profit  by 
this  defect  in  the  knowledge  of  their  opponents,  nor  grossly  to 
misrepn'sent  the  ultimate  aim  of  nonconformists.  lly  some 
they  liavc  been  denounced  as  seeking  the  extirpation  of  the 
e])iseopal  form  of  church  government  from  the  land — by  others, 
lus  grasping  at  that  wealth  and  power  which  law'  has  assigned  to 
the  now  dominant  sect.  Sometimes  their  hostilitv  has  been 
supposed  to  be  directed  against  the  buildings  in  which  the 
liturgy  is  duly  read,  whereupon  pathetic  appeals  have  been 
made  to  the  people,  to  protect  from  destruction  those  houses  of 
prayer  which  are  said  to  be  at  once  the  ornament  and  glory  of 
our  empire.  Now’  their  object  is  represented  to  be  a  selfish 
one, — then  again  it  is  designated  as  malignant.  Stunned  by 
all  this  clamour,  and  having  no  very  clear  view  of  the  practical 
iiniM)!^  of  the  phnise  ‘the  separation  of  church  and  state,’  mul¬ 
titudes  of  dissenters  turn  aw  av  from  the  controversv  as  one  in 

which  they  can  take  no  religious  interest.  The  end  aimed  at 
•  ~  *1 
appears  to  them,  solely  because  they  have  never  yet  gained  a 

distinct  apprehension  of  it,  either  questionable  in  point  of 
morals,  or  impossible  in  point  of  iiracticc — or  if,  abstractedly 
they  regard  it  as  ‘a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,’  they 
feel  towards  it  as  they  woidd  tow’ards  any  other  abstraction,  no 
strong  and  irrt'sistiblc  affection.  Surely,  the  gain  would  be  no 
trivial  one,  to  instruct  not  only  uninformed  dissenters,  but 
statesmen  (»f  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  clergymen  of  every 
religious  and  political  party,  and  thinking  men  of  all  classes  of 
scH'iety,  in  the  interpretation  which  wc  put  upon  this  phrase, 
and  in  the  meaning  in  which  wc  deliberately  employ  it.  Now 
the  proposed  eonfereuce  may  do  this  with  peculiar  advantage. 
It  inay  set  forth  explicitly  what  arc  those  changes  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  laws  of  this  empire  which  the  dissolution  of 
the  union  between  the  church  aud  the  state  would  involve.  It 
may  put  the  whole  matter  into  so  definite  a  shape,  as  that  any 
man  of  common  sense  might  understjind  it,  and  any  lawyer 
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tolcrnblv  skilled  in  his  profession,  mipht  embody  it  in  a  bill  to 
be  subiuitted  to  parliament.  .  And  this  simple  act  will  sweep 
awav  at  once  the  rubbish  wbicb  has  been  accnmnlatinpj  in  the 
public  mind  for  aj^es.  We  hesitate  not,  indeed,  to  declare  our 
conviction,  that  a  formal  and  authoritative  statement  of  the 
practical  meaninji;  of  separation,  will  do  more  to  enlist  the 
energies  of  the  dissentinpf  world  in  this  cause,  than  myriads  of 
lectures  upon  the  beauty  of  abstract  ])rinciplcs.  Ihit  such  a 
statement  can  come  with  due  wcijjht  from  none  hut  a  body 
fairlv  representative  of  all  denominations  of  dissenters. 

The  next  {];rcat  object  which  in  our  view  the  proposed  con¬ 
ference  will  he  adapted  to  accomplish,  is  the  orji^anization,  con¬ 
solidation,  and  permanent  direction  of  nonconforming  strenj]fth. 
For  want  of  this  we  have  sutlered  various  encroachments  ujmn 
our  liberties,  and  have  uniformly  failed  to  command  that  atten¬ 
tion  to,  and  rcs})eet  for,  our  principles,  which  their  intrinsic 
worth  deserves.  The  opponents  of  national  reli^ous  establish¬ 
ments  have  been  stran{j;ely  divided  into  petty  sections,  and 
various  societies,  springinj<  up  at  intervals  one  knows  not  how% 
have  appealed  to  them  for  aid,  have  professed  to  represent  their 
interests,  and,  by  their  very  multiplicity,  have  done  little  else 
tliau  distract  their  counsels,  and  fritter  awav  their  exertions. 
We  question  not,  indeed — we  have  no  ri^ht  to  do — the  motives 
of  those  w  ith  w  hom  such  societies  oripnated;  but  w  e  deplore 
the  result  to  which  they  have  eondiiccd.  Unity  of  purpose  or 
of  action  amon^  dissenters  there  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
none.  No  leaders  have  yet  ap])eared  u])on  the  staj^e,  endowed 
with  abilities  so  commandinj;,  or  filled  with  zeal  so  unquestion¬ 
able,  as  to  j^athcr  about  themselves  the  strenj^th  of  the  dissent- 
injj;  community.  On  this  subject,  and  in  this  sphere,  we  have 
had  no  O’Connell — we  cjinnot  even  boast  of  a  (.’obden  or  a 
bright.  It  is,  perha])s,  fis  well  that  it  should  be  so.  Implicit 
faith  ill  the  competence  and  tlie  iufejrrity  of  leaders,  would  be 
very  apt  to  draw  off  the  mind  from  a  due  dependence  upon  Him, 
in  whose  name,  and  with  a  simple  regard  to  whose  honour,  we 
should  enter  upon  this  arduous  enterprise.  Some  central 
authority,  however,  is  absolutely  essential,  to  conduct  it  to  a 
successful  issue.  No  serious  movement  for  the  liberation  of  the 
church  can  be  either  planned  or  carried  on  without  it.  As  well 
niij^ht  a  crew  venture  to  sea  w  ithout  captain  or  helm,  or  an  army 
Rppear  on  the  field  of  battle  without  a  commander  and  staff,  as 
an  ajrj^ression  upon  the  state  church  be  commenced  without  a 
Council  and  ofliccrs  cnjojdnj^  the  confidence  of  nonconformists. 

Now  w'c  arc  finable  to  discover  by  wdiat  other  means  than  by 
a  conference,  such  a  central  executive  body  can  be  fairly  consti¬ 
tuted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  members  of  it,  if  at  least  it  is 
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t4>  exert  any  influence  for  gowl,  must  bo  selectiHl  by  a  wide  cimi- 
stituencT,  and  must  be  vested  with  an  extensive  representative 
|K)wer.  *  Introduced  under  the  auspices  of  the  conference  to  their 
spliere  of  trust  and  res|>onsibility — their  functions  cleiirly  de- 
serilKNl — their  powers  deflned — their  work  mapi>ed  out  w  ith  ac- 
curaev  to  their  hands — they  would  su|>ersede  at  once  and  for 
ever,  all  those  minor  and  self-constituted  IxKiies  which  have  di- 
vide<l  amongst  them  the  attention  of  nonconformists,  and  what¬ 
ever,  within  the  range  of  their  prescribed  duties,  might  emanate 
frt)m  them,  whether  in  the  shai>e  of  instruction  or  of  appeal, 
would  tell  with  peculiar  power  ut>on  our  various  churches.  AVe 
shall  not  pretend  to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  the  exist - 
enct'  of  a  Inxly  thus  chosen  would  probably  secure.  Some  of 
them  will  thrust  themselves,  unsought  for,  upon  our  rcadei*s’ 
minds.  The  ultimate  object  at  which  we  aim,  will  reipiin'  that 
every  step  towanls  it  be  taken  with  the  utmost  caution.  Wo 
must  l)egin  at  the  beginning.  We  have  much  ignorance  even 
amongst  dissenters  to  enlighten — many  misconceptions  to  n'ctify 
— strong  prt'judices  to  remove — plausible  objections  to  answer. 
The  press  consequently  must  be  put  into  requisition.,  Tr.\cts 
adapteil  to  various  classes  of  readers  must  be  circulated.  Lec- 
tun*rs  well  qualified  to  expound,  defend,  and  enforce  the  truth 
at  stake,  must  be  selecteil  and  sent  forth.  Parliamentarv  consti- 
tuencies  must  in  due  time  be  gauged  and  watched.  And  all  this, 
and  much  more  which  we  might  add  to  this,  w  ill  demand  unity 
of  counsel,  uuitv  of  w  ill,  unitv  of  efl’ort.  The  w  ork  before  us  is 
one  w  Inch  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  a  summer’s  day. 
Yeiu^  of  protract eil  labour  will,  in  all  probability,  be  required  to 
bring  it  to  a  |H'aceful  and  successful  termination.  Ere  any  seri¬ 
ous  impression  will  be  made  iqmn  the  state  chureh,  dissenters 
of  every  name  must  be  familiar  w  ith  their  principles  as  household 
words,  must  be  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  must  be  ready  at  any 
given  moment  to  act  as  one  man.  To  such  a  state  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  however,  they  can  only  be  brought  by  comparatively  slow 
degn'cs,  and  by  a  scries  of  exercises  adapted  to  their  condition 
and  their  strength.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  foresight — hence, 
the  call  for  calm,  mature,  and  repeated  deliberation — and  hence, 
the  importance  of  creating  a  permanent  machinerv’  for  regulating, 
ct»ntrolling,  and  giving  eflect  to  the  movement. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  w  e  regard 
this  project  as  one  calculated  to  produce  a  bencfici;d  etlcct 
chiefly  upon  the  dissenting  community — to  attract  their  regard 
to  their  ow'u  professed  principles — to  impress  their  minds  with 
a  sense'  of  their  resimusibility — and  to  construct  a  platform  for 
united  effort  in  the  diflusionand  advancement  of  the  truths  they 
hold.  Such  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
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taken  the  lead  in  this  iin^K>rtant  enterprise.  We  are  well  await' 
that  in  seine  tpnirters  they  have  been  n\isanderstiH>d.  Designs 
have  bi'en  imputed  to  them  whieh  they  never  entertained,  and 
ridionloiis  exptvtations  have  been  ealled  by  their  name,  of  whieh 
thev  weir  not  the  parents.  Owinjr  to  whatever  eanse,  whether 
to  the  source  in  which  the  idea  originated,  or  to  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  tone  in  whieh  it  has  btrn  enforced,  or  to  the  |H'rtinacity 
with  which  it  has  bcrn  kept  before  the  public,  or  to  the  ivlnct- 
ance  felt  in  many  quarters  to  commeneo  an  aggressive  warfare 
which  must  needs  demand  at  the  hands  of  those  w  ho  take  pjirt  in 
it  huge  and  painful  sacritiecs — it  has  undoubtedly  fallen  out,  that 
the  proposeil  conference  has  ]>rovoked  a  gn'at  deal  of  censure 
which,  to  characterise  it  by  the  mildest  term,  is  at  least  prema- 
tiiix'.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  No  great  undertaking  w  as 
ever  entered  upon,  w  ithout  having  been  subjecteil  to  this  ordeal. 
Nevertheless,  we  deem  it  but  common  justice  to  parties  labour¬ 
ing  to  attain  a  great  public  good,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
explain  their  ow  n  intentions,  and  that  such  explanations,  and  not 
thesunuises  of  those  opposed  to  them,  should  be  received  as  the 
true  interpretation  of  their  conduct.  If  this  were  to  have  been 
a  demonstration  of  strength — if  it  had  been  proposed  as  a  means 
to  intimidate  the  government,  or  as  a  conp-de-watn  for  etfecting 
the  immediate  overthi'ow  of  the  church,  we  should  not  haive 
ningcd  ourselves  with  its  advocates.  Ibit  no  such  wild  and 
visionary  scheme  luis  yet  appealed  to  public  favour,  'fhey  who 
describe  the  confen'uce  ais  such,  have  either  been  strangely  re¬ 
miss  in  seeking  iufornuition,  or  have  adlowed  their  perceptions 
to  be  marvellously  distorted  by  their  prejudices.  ‘  (^in  any  ginul 
thing  come  out  of  Naizaireth  ?*  is  not,  perhaips,  am  unnaturail  in- 
(piirv — but  surely  the  answer  is  rcasouabU' — ‘  C\>me  and  see.' 
^^ctcel  convinced  thait  if  the  real  views  and  motives  of  those 


who  halve  devoted  themselves  to  the  furtheraiuce  of  this  project 
be  diligently  inquired  into,  and  candidly  discussed,  tluTC  will 
remaiin  no  insuperaible  bar  in  the  waiy  of  amy  earnest-minded 
nonconformist  which  should  prevent  him  from  giving  in  his 
hearty  adhesion  to  the  cause. 

hor  what,  after  all,  is  the  gist  of  this  proposad?  What,  in  few 
words,  does  it  aim  to  accomplish?  To  commence  ai  serious  and 
decided  movement  for  the  aibolition  of  am  evil,  w  hich  aill  enlight¬ 
ened  nonconformists  admit  to  present  the  most  fearful  inqaedi- 
nient  to  the  effective  promulgation  of  divine  truth — to  enter  upon 
a  course  of  laibour  amd  self- sacrifice,  with  ai  view  to  reduce  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  this  country  into  unison  with  the  mind 
of  Christ — to  taike  meaisures  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  revealed 
^jll  to  concert  plans  for  bringing  the  faith,  love,  zeal,  and  ener¬ 
gies  of  His  people  to  bear  upon  the  final  settlement  of  a  (pirs- 
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tioii  ill  wliicli  the  spiritual  interests  of  millions  are  involved. 
I  low  is  it  proposed  to  set  about  this  truly  inomentous  under¬ 
taking'?  Solemnly— as  befits  its  appalling  magnitude;  ealmly 
— as  becomes  the  diseiples  of  the  Prinee  of  peaee  ;  unitedly — in 
the  full  eonseiousness  that  union  is  strength ;  and  with  anxious 
deliberation,  that  nothing  may  be  done  ineonsiderately  or  NNith 
temerity.  AVhat  course  to  whieh  this  conference  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  ajipropriate  portal  is  it  intended  to  pursuer  Tlie 
difTusion  of  light — the  exposition  of  seriptiu-al  principles — the 
correction  of  misapprehensions — the  removal  of  prejudices — the 
elevation  of  the  will  of  the  dissenting  community  to  the  standard 
of  their  duty — the  enlistment  of  intelligent  luul  pious  men  in 
an  arduous  but  honourable  service — the  organization  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  that  amount  of  knowledge,  talent,  lidelity,  and  devoted¬ 
ness  whieh  already  exists,  or  may  hereafter  be  created — the  eon- 
struction,  in  a  word,  of  a  moral  force  which  may  be  able  to  taki‘ 


advantage  of  the  first  providential  opening,  and  go  i\[)  to  the 
vindication  of  Christian  truth  against  the  devices  of  the  men  of 
this  world,  and  the  delusions  of  its  god.  Is  there  aught  iiieoin- 
patible  with  enlightened  piety  in  all  this?  A  state  church — is 
it  not  an  anomaly?  a  frightful  contradiction?  an  allront  to  the 


benign  spirit  of  the  gospel  ?  an  impious  meddling  with  the  prero¬ 


gatives  of  the  Son  of  (lod :  a  fruitful  cause  of  pharisaism  and 
infidelity  ?  a  root  of  bitterness  in  every  pmash  of  the  empire  ?  a 
deceiver  and  a  destroyer  of  immortal  souls? — and  must  it  stand 


through  all  ages  unimpaired  and  unmolested?  Arc  we  to  move 


against  far  distant  heathenism,  and  upon  the  wings  of  our  zeal 
for  the  welfiu'e  of  man  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
take  no  thought,  and  cherish  no  anxiety,  and  enter  14)011  no  re¬ 
solve,  and  exert  no  influence,  to  rid  the  world  of  this  monstrous 


desecration  of  *  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God?’  And 
how,  if  this  evil  is  to  be  assailed  at  all — how  should  it  be  otherw  ise 


assailed  than  is  now'  proposed?  AVhcrc  is  the  work  to  be  begun 
if  not  amongst  dissenters  ?  AVhat  is  there  reprehensible  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  attempt  to  raise  them  up  to  a  level  with  their  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  matter,  that  good  men  should  denounce  it  as  the 
suggestion  of  misguidcdandficry  zealotism?  Somebody,  it  is  plain, 
must  labour  to  achieve  the  great  object — cither  now,  or  here¬ 
after.  National  religious  establishments  ai’c  not  destined  to 
continue  for  ever,  lint  whenever  they  arc  abolished,  they  will 
b\  human  agency,  either  intelligently  or  biindly 
employed.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  desiring  that  it  may  be 
done  intelligently,  peacefully,  and  by  the  force  of  Christian 
principle.'^  And  if  not,  is  it  unwise  to  act  with  a  view  to 
realise  that  desire  ?  Is  the  gradual  formation  of  a  party 
who  may  religiously,  and  in  a  spirit  of  allegiance  to  their 
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taken  tlie  lead  in  this  important  enterjn  ise.  We  arc  well  aware 
that  in  some  quarters  they  have  been  misunderstood.  Designs 
have  been  imputed  to  them  which  tliey  never  entertained,  and 
ridiculous  expectations  have  been  called  by  their  name,  of  which 
thev  were  not  the  parents.  Owing  to  whatever  cause,  whether 
to  the  source  in  wliicli  the  idea  originated,  or  to  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  tone  in  which  it  has  been  enforced,  or  to  the  pertinacity 
with  Avhich  it  lias  been  kept  liefore  the  public,  or  to  the  reluct¬ 
ance  felt  in  many  quarters  to  commence  an  aggressive  warfare 
which  must  needs  demand  at  the  hands  of  those  wlio  take  part  in 
it  large  and  painful  sacrifices — it  has  undoubtedly  fallen  out,  that 
the  jiroposcd  conference  has  provoked  a  great  deal  of  censure 
which,  to  characterise  it  by  the  mildest  term,  is  at  least  prema¬ 
ture.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  No  great  undertaking  w  as 
ever  entered  upon,  w  ithout  having  been  subjected  to  this  ordeal. 
Nevertheless,  w  e  deem  it  but  common  justice  to  parties  labour¬ 
ing  to  attain  a  great  public  good,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
explain  their  ow  n  intentions,  and  that  such  explanations,  and  not 
the  surmises  of  those  ojiposcd  to  them,  should  be  received  as  the 
true  interpretation  of  their  conduct.  If  this  w  ere  to  have  been 
a  demonstration  of  strength — if  it  had  been  proposed  as  a  means 
to  intimidate  the  government,  or  as  a  conp-de-main  for  ctlecting 
the  immediate  overthrow  of  the  church,  we  should  not  have 
nmged  ourselves  with  its  advocates.  Hut  no  such  wild  and 
visionary  scheme  has  yet  appealed  to  public  favour.  I'hcy  who 
describe  the  conference  as  such,  have  cither  been  strangely  re¬ 
miss  ill  seeking  information,  or  have  allowed  their  perceptions 
to  he  marvellously  distorted  by  their  prejudices.  ^Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?’  is  not,  jierhaps,  an  unnatural  in¬ 
quiry — but  surely  the  answer  is  reasonable — ^(’ome  and  see.’ 
Wc  feel  convinced  that  if  the  real  view  s  and  motives  of  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  furtherance  of  this  project 
be  diligently  inquired  into,  and  candidly  discussed,  there  will 
remain  no  insuperable  bar  in  the  Avay  of  any  earnest -minded 
nonconformist  which  should  prevent  him  from  giving  in  his 
hearty  adhesion  to  the  cause. 

For  what,  after  all,  is  the  gist  of  this  proposal?  What,  in  few 
words,  does  it  aim  to  accomplish  ?  To  commence  a  serious  and 
decided  movement  for  the  abolition  of  an  evil,  w  hich  all  enlight¬ 
ened  nonconformists  admit  to  present  the  most  fearful  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  effective  promulgation  of  divine  truth — to  enter  upon 
a  course  of  labour  and  self-sacrifice,  with  a  view'  to  reduce  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  this  country  into  unison  wdth  the  mind 
of  Christ — to  take  measures  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  revealed 
w  ilk  to  concert  plans  for  bringing  the  faith,  love,  zeal,  and  ener- 
jries of  His  people  to  bear  upon  the  final  settlement  of  a  ques- 
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tioii  in  wliicli  the  spiritual  interests  of  millions  are  involved. 
How  is  it  proposed  to  set  about  this  truly  momentous  under¬ 
taking?  Solemnly— as  befits  its  appalling  magnitude;  calmly 
— as  becomes  the  disciples  of  the  rrince  of  peace  ;  unitedly — in 
the  full  consciousness  that  union  is  strength;  and  with  anxious 
deliberation,  that  nothing  may  be  done  inconsiderately  or  with 
temerity.  AVhat  course  to  which  this  conference  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  appropriate  i)ortal  is  it  intended  to  pursue?  He 
diffusion  of  light — the  exposition  of  scriptural  principles — the 
correction  of  misapprehensions — the  removal  of  prejudices — the 
elevation  of  the  will  of  the  dissenting  community  to  the  standard 
(»f  their  duty — the  enlistment  of  intelligent  and  pious  men  in 
an  arduous  but  honourable  service — the  organization  and  disci¬ 


pline  of  that  amount  of  knowledge,  talent,  fidelity,  and  devoted- 
ness  which  already  exists,  or  may  hereafter  be  created — the  con¬ 
struction,  in  a  word,  of  a  moral  force  which  may  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  providential  opening,  and  go  up  to  the 


vindication  of  Christian  truth  against  the  devices  of  the  men  of 


this  world,  and  the  delusions  of  its  god.  Is  there  aught  incom¬ 


patible  with  enlightened  piety  in  all  this?  A  state  church — is 
it  not  an  anomaly?  a  frightful  contradiction?  an  affront  to  the 
benign  spirit  of  the  gospi  l  ?  an  impious  meddling  w  ith  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  Son  of  Clod:  a  fruitful  cause  of  pharisaism  and 
infidelity?  a  root  of  bitterness  in  every  parish  of  the  empire?  a 
deceiver  and  a  destroyer  of  immortal  souls? — and  must  it  stand 
through  all  ages  unimpaired  and  unmolested?  Are  we  to  move 


against  fiu*  distant  heathenism,  and  upon  the  wings  of  our  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  man  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
take  no  thought,  and  cherish  no  anxiety,  and  enter  upon  no  r(‘- 
solve,  and  exert  no  influenee,  to  rid  the  w  orld  of  this  monstrous 


desecration  of  ‘the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God?^  And 
how  ,  if  this  evil  is  to  be  assaihal  at  jdl — how  should  it  be  otherwise 


assailed  than  is  now'  proposed?  AVlierc  is  the  work  to  be  begun 
if  not  amongst  dissenters  ?  What  is  there  reprehensible  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  attempt  to  raise  them  up  to  a  level  with  their  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  matter,  that  good  men  should  denounce  it  as  the 
suggestionof  misguided  and  fiery  zealotism?  Somebody,  it  is  plain, 
must  labour  to  achieve  the  great  object — either  now,  or  here¬ 
after.  Xiitioual  religious  establishments  are  not  destined  to 
continue  for  ever.  But  whenever  they  arc  abolished,  they  will 
be  abolished  by  human  agency,  either  intelligently  or  blindly 
employed.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  desiring  that  it  may  be 
done  intelligently,  peacefully,  and  by  the  force  of  Christian 
principle  ^  And  if  not,  is  it  unwise  to  act  with  a  new  to 
realise  that  desire  ?  Is  the  gradiud  formation  of  a  pii^’fy 
who  may  1‘cligiously,  and  in  a  spirit  of  allegiance  to  their 
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lioril,  scHfk  the  removiil  of  this  obstruction  to  His  triumphs,  so 
wild  and  hair-braiucd  a  project,  as  to  be  uinvorthy  of  the  coiisi- 
denitioii  of  ]>rudcnt  and  ^odly  men  ?  Of  whom  w  ill  that  party 
be  composed  ?  Of  men  convinced  in  their  consciences,  and  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  ?  AVhat  arc  the  weapons  which  will 
be  put  into  their  hands  ?  Knowledge,  reason,  scripture.  Through 
what  medium  will  they  bring  their  power  evcntnally  to  bear? 
Through  their  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  realm. 
The  representative  assembly  w  hich  meets  to  forw  ard  this  design, 
can  hardly  be  charged  witli  trcspjissing  beyond  the  bounds  of 
sobriety.  That  which  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well 
— and  snrely  the  best  guarantee  for  doing  it  w  isely  and  w  ell,  is 
to  do  it  as  the  result  of  mature  deliberation,  of  mutual  counsel, 
of  free  discussion.  Now'  it  is  w  ith  a  view'  to  this  that  the  con¬ 
ference  is  to  be  summoned.  Its  acts,  it  is  true,  may  not  corre- 
8|)ond  w  ith  the  purposes  of  the  conveners.  Well !  let  us  wait 
and  sec.  None  can  give  pledges  for  the  future.  It  is  with  the 
present  alone  that  we  are  concerned ;  and  liaving  respect  to  the 
present,  we  put  it  to  the  impartial  and  conscientious  judg¬ 
ment  of  every  nonconformist,  w  hether  he  w  ill  best  discharge  his 
obligations  to  man  and  God,  by  diseountcnancing  or  by  support¬ 
ing  this  movement. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
greatest  changes  w  hich  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  our 
world,  have  been  usually  brought  about  by  seemingly  insiguiti- 
cant  agency,  and  have  had  at  starting  to  encounter  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  both  good  and  great  men.  If  it  should  happen  that 
this  movement  has  originated  in  right  motives — and  w  ho  will 
venture  to  atlirm  the  contrary?  if  the  object  aimed  at  be  one 
which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  imay  be  supjioscd  to  will — 
and  where  is  the  dissenter  who  does  not  believe  this?  and  if  the 
means  resorted  to  be  such  as  sincerity,  guided  by  prudence,  may 
properly  select  and  employ — then,  it  is  possible,  we  use  no 
stronger  terra,  that  the  projected  conference  may  be  instrumental 
in  preparing  the  w  ay  for  a  greater  and  a  happier  revolution,  than 
any  which  man  has  witnessed  since  the  Reformation  itself. 
Should  it  prove  so — and  He  who  sways  the  hearts  of  all  men  as 
he  pleases,  and  presides  over  the  government  of  all  w'orlds,  can 
make  it  such — it  w  ill  be  a  source  of  the  bitterest  regret  to  any 
of  his  disciples  to  discover  that  nnw'ittingly  they  have  obstructed 
the  progress  of  His  designs.  Such  mistakes  have  been  made 
before ;  it  is  not  certain  that  they  may  not  be  made  again.  Many 
a  sound  Christian  lived  to  deplore  the  coldness  with  which  he 
received  the  first  proposals  to  establish  Sunday  schools,  or  to 
i^nd  the  Gospel  to  heathen  nations.  These  benevolent  schemes 
have  now  been  justified  by  success;  and  the  names  of  those  who 
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stood  proniincutly  forth  in  support  of  them,  umletcrred  by  the 
sneers  of  their  contemporaries,  are  embalmed  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  our  churches.  13ut  they  were  once  as  hopeless, 
to  all  human  appearance,  as  is  now  the  liberation  of  Christianity 
from  state  thraldom  :  and  he  who  had  then  dared  to  predict  for 
them  the  splendid  triumphs  they  have  since  achieved,  would 
have  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  ‘  visicnar}’.'  All  things,  be 
it  borne  in  mind,  must  have  a  beginning ;  and  they  who  ‘  des¬ 
pise  the  day  of  small  things*  will  often  live  to  repent  of  irre¬ 
mediable  folly.  The  project  of  which  we  have  spoken  may  be 
fruitless,  but  it  may  also  be  honoured  of  God  to  accomplish 
glorious  results.  Whether  destined  for  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is 
lievond  the  sagacity  of  man  to  foretell :  but  it  is  not  so  diiUcult 
to  decide  whether  its  object  be  a  commendable  one — one  worth 
reaching  after,  and  labouring  for,  and  encountering  in  its  pur¬ 
suit,  if  need  be,  any  amount  of  obloquy  and  scorn. 

If,  however,  we  arc  unable  to  predict  what  shall  be,  it  may 
be  permitted  us  to  imagine  what  might  be.  AVe  shall  suppose 
the  conference  to  have  met,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  silence  the 
tongue  of  detraction,  if  not  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  inter¬ 
ested.  We  shall  suppose  its  deliberations  to  have  been  marked, 
not  more  by  rigid  adherence  to  the  claims  of  truth,  than  by  dig¬ 
nity,  forbearance,  and  Christian  moderation.  We  shall  suppose 
the  report  of  its  proceedings  to  have  gone  forth  to  every  (piartcr 
of  the  empire — and  we  shall  suppose  a  permanent  machinery, 
constructed  under  its  auspices,  to  have  been  put  in  motion  for  the 
creation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  establish¬ 
ments.  There  is  nothing  so  extravagimt  in  these  suppositious 
as  to  forbid  their  very  entrance  into  our  minds  and  hearts.  Let 
our  readers  indulge  us  for  the  moment  in  imagining  thus  much. 
TiCt  them  imagine  the  great  work  fairly  begun — begun  at  this 
anti-statc-church  conference.  If,  now,  from  some,  perhaps, 
distant  point  of  time,  it  should  be  the  ])ridc  of  future  genera 
tions  to  trace  back  to  this  small  beginning  a  mighty  change  in 
the  condition  and  the  prospects  of  the  church  of  Christ — if,  as 
they  look  back  in  amazement  at  the  gilded  fetters  she  once  wore, 
and  look  up  in  gratitude  for  her  final  emancipation,  they  should 
be  able  to  refer  to  the  assembly  by  whom  the  great  revolution 
was  begun — if  its  resolutions  should  be  held  precious  in  their 
estimation,  and  everx’  document  to  which  it  gave  its  assent  should 
be  regarded  as  a  relic  ot  the  fidelity  of  a  preceding  age — if,  in  short, 
success,  Heaven’s  blessing  upon  feeble  instrumentality,  should 
here^er  shed  a  blaze  of  glory  upon  what,  when  passing,  attracted 
but  little  notice;  and  the  course  of  events  should  be  such,  as  tocon- 
straiu  men  in  all  coming  ages  to  bless  God  that  in  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four,  a  little  band  of  men  met  together,  and  so- 


liord,  si^ek  the  removal  of  this  obstruction  to  His  triumphs,  so 
wild  and  liair-hrained  a  project,  as  to  be  unwortliy  of  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  prudent  and  ^odly  men  ?  Of  w  liom  will  that  ptu-ty 
be  composed  ?  Of  men  convinced  in  their  consciences,  and  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  sense  of  duty?  ^Vhat  are  the  weapons  which  will 
be  put  into  their  hands  ?  Know  ledge,  reason,  scripture.  Through 
what  medium  will  they  bring  their  power  eventually  to  bear? 
Through  their  lights  and  })rivileges  as  citizens  of  the  realm, 
i'he  representative  assembly  w  hich  meets  to  forward  this  design, 
can  hardly  be  charged  witli  trespassing  beyond  the  bounds  of 
sobriety.  That  which  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  w  orth  doing  w  ell 
— and  surely  the  best  guarantee  for  doing  it  wisely  and  well,  is 
to  do  it  as  the  result  of  mature  delil)eration,  of  mutual  counsel, 
of  free  discussion.  Now'  it  is  with  a  view  to  this  that  the  con¬ 
ference  is  to  be  summoned.  Its  acts,  it  is  true,  may  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  purposes  of  the  conveners.  Well !  let  us  wait 
and  see.  None  can  give  pledges  for  the  future.  It  is  with  the 
prt?sent  alone  that  we  are  concerned  ;  and  having  respect  to  the 
present,  we  put  it  to  the  impartial  and  conscientious  judg¬ 
ment  of  every  nonconformist,  wiicther  he  w  ill  best  discharge  his 
obligations  to  man  and  God,  by  discountenancing  or  by  support¬ 
ing  this  movement. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
greatest  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  our 
world,  have  been  usually  brought  about  by  seemingly  insigniti- 
cant  agency,  and  have  had  at  starting  to  encounter  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  both  good  and  great  men.  If  it  should  happen  that 
this  movement  has  originated  in  right  motives — and  w  ho  will 
venture  to  allirm  the  contrary?  if  tlie  object  aimed  at  be  one 
which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  may  be  supposed  to  will — 
and  where  is  the  dissenter  who  does  not  believe  this?  and  if  the 
means  rcvsorted  to  be  such  as  sincerity,  guided  by  j)rudence,  may 
properly  select  and  employ — then,  it  is  ])ossible,  we  use  no 
stronger  term,  that  the  projected  conference  may  be  instrumental 
in  preparing  the  w  ay  for  a  greater  and  a  hapj)ier  revolution,  than 
any  which  man  has  witnessed  since  the  lleformation  itself. 
Should  it  prove  so — and  He  who  sw'ays  the  hearts  of  all  men  as 
he  pleases,  and  presides  over  the  government  of  all  w'orlds,  can 
make  it  such — it  will  be  a  source  of  the  bitterest  regret  to  any 
ot  his  disciples  to  disc^over  that  unwittingly  they  have  obstructed 
the  progress  of  His  designs.  Such  mistakes  have  been  made 
before ;  it  is  not  certain  that  they  may  not  be  made  again.  Many 
a  sound  Christian  lived  to  deplore  the  coldness  with  which  he 
received  the  first  ])rop()sals  to  establish  Sunday  schools,  or  to 
J^nd  the  Gospel  to  heathen  nations.  ^Ihese  benevolent  schemes 
have  now  been  justified  bv  success;  and  the  names  of  those  w’ho 
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btood  prominently  forth  in  support  of  them,  undeterred  by  the 
sneers  of  their  contemporaries,  are  embalmed  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  our  churches.  But  they  were  once  jus  hopeless, 
to  all  human  appearance,  as  is  now  the  liberation  of  Christianity 
from  state  thraldom :  and  he  who  hiul  then  diu’cd  to  predict  for 
them  the  splendid  triumphs  they  have  since  achieved,  would 
have  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  *  visicnar\\'  All  things,  be 
it  borne  in  mind,  must  have  a  beginning  ;  and  they  who  ‘  des¬ 
pise  the  day  of  small  tilings’  will  often  live  to  repent  of  irre¬ 
mediable  folly.  The  project  of  which  wc  have  spoken  may  be 
fruitless,  but  it  may  also  be  honoured  of  God  to  accoinplish 
glorious  results.  Whether  destined  for  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is 
beyond  the  sagacity  of  man  to  foretell :  but  it  is  not  so  dillicult 
to  decide  whether  its  object  be  a  commendable  one — one  worth 
reaching  after,  and  labouring  for,  and  encountering  in  its  pur¬ 
suit,  if  need  be,  any  amount  of  oblocpiy  and  scorn. 

If,  however,  we  are  unable  to  predict  what  shall  be,  it  may 
be  permitted  us  to  imagine  what  might  be.  We  shall  suppose 
the  conference  to  have  met,  in  numbers  suflicient  to  silence  the 
tongue  of  detraction,  if  not  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  inter¬ 
ested.  We  shall  suppose  its  deliberations  to  have  been  marked, 
not  more  by  rigid  adherence  to  the  claims  of  trutli,  than  by  dig¬ 
nity,  forbearance,  and  Christian  moderation.  We  shall  sui>posc 
the  report  of  its  proceedings  to  have  gone  forth  to  every  (piarter 
of  the  empire — and  we  shall  suppose  a  permanent  machinerv, 
constructed  under  its  auspices,  to  have  been  put  in  motion  for  the 
crcaition  of  a  headthy  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  establish¬ 
ments.  There  is  nothing  so  extravagant  in  these  suppositions 

as  to  forbid  their  verv  entraincc  into  our  minds  and  hearts.  Bet 

•> 

our  readers  indulge  us  for  the  moment  in  imagining  thus  much. 
Let  them  imagine  the  greait  work  fairly  begun — begun  ait  this 
anti-state-church  conference.  If,  now,  from  some,  perhaps, 
distant  point  of  time,  it  should  be  the  pride  of  future  genera- 
tions  to  trame  baiek  to  this  smadl  beginning  a  mighty  chaingc  in 
.the  condition  auul  the  prospects  of  the  church  of  Christ — if,  as 
they  look  back  in  aimaizemeut  ait  the  gilded  fetters  she  once  w  ore, 
and  look  up  in  gratitude  for  her  finad  emauicipaition,  they  should 
be  able  to  refer  to  the  assembly  by  whom  the  great  revolution 
wais  begun — if  its  resolutions  should  be  held  precious  in  their 
estimaition,  and  everv’  document  to  which  it  gave  its  assent  should 
be  regau*ded  as  a  relic  of  the  fidelity  of  ai  preceding  age — if,  in  short, 
success.  Heaven’s  blessing  upon  feeble  instrumentadity,  should 
hereaifter  shed  a  blaize  of  glory  upon  w  halt,  w  hen  passing,  aittraicted 
but  little  notice;  aind  the  course  of  events  should  be  such,  as  tocon- 
strain  men  in  all  coming  aigcs  to  bless  God  that  in  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four,  a  little  bauul  of  men  met  together,  and  so- 
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leinnlv  coninienccd  a  movement  for  the  abolition  of  state- 
churches— would  not  e\ery  nonconformist  of  the  present  day 
wish  to  have  been  foremost  amongst  those  who  had  sanetioncll 
and  supported  the  undertaking  ?  But  it  is  important  toobsenc 
that  no  results,  splendid  as  they  may  be,  ean  alter  the  eharacter 
of  the  undertaking  itself,  or  the  duty  of  dissenters  in  reference 
to  it.  Could  all  these  things  be  as  distinctly  foreseen  as  we  liave 
imagined  it  possible  they  may  hereafter  be  looked  back  upon, 
the  essential  features  of  the  project  w  ould  be  precisely  the  same 
as  now'  they  are ;  the  same  amount  of  sincerity,  wdsdom,  and 
adaptation  to  the  end  in  view  w  ould  distinguish  it  as  now^ — and 
no  more,  ^fo  these,  therefore,  and  not  to  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  w  hieh  may  flow  from  it,  w  e  must  look  to  asceilain  our 
present  duty.  If  these  satisfy  our  judgment,  we  are  bound  to 
go  forward  in  cheerful  coubdencc.  Duty  belongs  to  us — events 
to  (lod.  Employing  our  best  faculties  to  ascertain  and  to  do 
His  w  ill,  we  are  certain  of  safety,  and  w  e  7nay  command  success. 


iSn'tf  ilotirrs. 

Tales  of  the  Colonies ;  or  the  Adventures  of  an  Emiyrant.  By  Charles 

llowcroft,  a  late  Colonial  Magistrate.  3  vols.  Second  edition. 

London  :  Saunders  &  Otley. 

‘  It  is  with  the  view  of  describing  the  process  of  settling  in  a  new 
country’ ;  of  the  precautions  to  be  taken  ;  of  the  foresight  to  be  exercised ; 
of  the  early  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ;  and  of  the  sure  reward  which 
awaits  the  prudent  and  industrious  colonist,  that  the  Editor  has  collected 
the  following  talcs ;  and  he  may  add,  that  he  can  testify  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  descri]>tions  which  they  contain  from  his  j)ersonal  experience  as  a 
resident  magistrate  in  the  colonv.’  Such  is  the  object  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  and  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  say  that  this 
object  is  completely  effected  in  a  style  of  narrative  which,  for  vividness, 
graphic  description,  and  sustained  interest,  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 
Ihose  readers  who  take  up  the  volumes  in  expectation  of  meeting  with 
dry  discussions  on  colonial  law’  and  usages,  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  variety  and  exciting  character  of  the  incidents  related,  while 
others  who  open  them  in  search  of  amusement  only  w  ill  be  astonished  at 
the  diversified  and  valuable  nature  of  the  information  they  furnish.  We 
have  seldom  been  more  fascinated  than  in  their  perusal.  Having  once 
begun,  W’e  w’cre  compelled,  though  at  considerable  inconvenience,  to  go 
on,  and  at  length  closed  the  last  volume  with  reluctance. 

Fhe  scene  of  the  narrative  is  Van  l)ieman*s  liand,  and  the  hero  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Dioi*nlcy,  a  Surrey  farmer,  who,  in  September,  181  b,  emigrated  front 
the  older  countrv  in  hope  of  better  providing  for  a  somewhat  numerous 
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fsluily.  The  colony  was  then  in  a  very  dilFerent  condition  from  what  it  U  at 
presi^nt ;  its  population  much  less  numerous,  and  the  demands  on 
the  physical  endurance  of  those  who  made  it  their  home  much  more 
severe.  Mr.  Tliornley  was  well  fitted  for  the  enterprise  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  and  was  admirably  sustained  by  his  wife.  The  histor\’  of  hU 
earlv  difficulties,  his  strug[2:les,  occasional  depressions,  and  steady  pro¬ 
gress  tow’ards  success  is  told  with  inimitable  skill,  so  that  the  whole 
scene  is  laid  before  us,  and  we  view  distinctly  the  sevend  actors  in  the 
discharge*  of  their  daily  vocation.  It  is  astonishing  what  human  fore¬ 
sight  and  diligence  can  do,  and  in  the  present  case  their  results  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  form  both  instructive  and  pleasing. 

Considerable  skill,  also,  is  sliow'ii  in  the  delineation  of  character.  To 
say  nothing  of  Mr.  Tliornley,  whose  well-sustained  integrity  and  strong 
sense  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  work,  it  is  impossible  to  be  in 
the  company  of  Samuel  Crab,  ‘  head  ploughman  to  Squire  Dampier,’  of 
Dampier  Hall,  Shropshire,  without  feeling  that  he  hits  been  sketched 
from  nature,  and  that  the  artist  who  has  presented  us  with  sucli  a  like¬ 
ness  is  capable  of  no  mean  things. 

'Hie  latter  part  of  the  w’ork  bears  marks  of  having  been  wrought  up 
for  the  market.  It  is  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  novel,  and  seeks  to 
surprise  by  sudden  and  unexpected  catastrophes,  'llie  author  has  evi- 
<lently  drawn  on  his  imagination,  and  by  doing  so,  has  impaired  rather 
than  strengthened  the  interest  of  his  work.  The  earlier  part  of  it  carries 
along  the  confidence  of  the  reader,  and  is  in  evident  keeping  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  ciuic.  There  is  an  air  of  truthfulness  about  it  which 
satisfies  the  mind,  and  which  is  greatly  wanting  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
work.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend  these ‘Tales' 
to  our  readers  as  amongst  the  most  fascinating  and  instructive  of  their 
class.  Such  a  publication,  while  it  possesses  all  the  interest  of  a  ro¬ 
mance,  will  do  more  to  break  up  the  mystery  in  which  colonial  life  is 
shrouded  than  a  dozen  formal  treatises. 


The  Ignited  Irishmen :  their  Lives  and  Times.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.l). 
With  numerous  original  portraits.  Second  series.  ‘2  vols.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Madden  ^  ('o. 

\\  K  noticed  the  former  series  of  Hr.  Madden’s  work  at  some  length,  and 
in  terms  of  deserved  ])raise,  and  regret  that  the  present  volumes  have 
not  been  earlier  intrixluced  to  our  readers.  They  are  distinguished,  like 
their  tiredecessors,  by  extensive  research,  unw’caried  diligence,  warm 
love  of  freedom,  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  that  is  genuine  and 
highminded  in  Irish  patriotism.  Their  appearance  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  is  specially  opportune,  and  cannot  fail  of  exciting  a  salutary,  be¬ 
cause  vigorous  luid  prudentiid  influence  over  the  resolutions  and  policy  of 
his  countrymen.  The  w  rongs  of  Ireland  are  all  but  universidly  admitted, 
and  its  present  military  occupation  must  go  far  to  deepen  its  hatred  of 
Knglish  connexion,  and  to  prepare  even  its  least  excitable  sons  to  seek 
its  dissolution,  llie  publication  at  sucha])eriod  of  the  series  of  memoirs 
contained  in  these  volumes  must  be  hailed  bv  every  liberal  Irishman,  and 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  with  disfavour  by  enlightened  Knglishmcn. 
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leniiilv  coniiiicnced  a  inovemeut  for  the  abolition  of  statc- 
churchcs— would  not  every  nonconformist  of  the  present  day 
wish  to  have  been  foremost  amongst  those  who  had  sanctioned 
and  supported  the  undertaking  ?  But  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  no  results,  splendid  as  they  maybe,  can  alter  the  character 
of  the  undertaking  itself,  or  the  duty  of  dissenters  in  reference 
to  it.  Could  all  these  things  be  as  distinctly  foreseen  as  we  have 
imagined  it  possible  they  may  hereafter  be  looked  back  u])on, 
the  essential  features  of  the  project  wouhl  be  ])reciscly  the  same 
as  now  they  arc ;  the  same  amount  of  sincerity,  wisdom,  and 
adaptation  to  the  end  in  view'  would  distinguish  it  as  now^ — and 
no  more.  To  these,  therefore,  and  not  to  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  which  may  flow'  from  it,  we  must  look  to  ascertain  our 
present  duty.  If  these  satisfy  our  judgment,  we  are  bound  to 
go  forward  in  cheerful  confidence.  Duty  belongs  to  us — events 
to  God.  Kmploying  our  best  faculties  to  ascertain  and  to  do 
His  will,  w  e  are  certain  of  safety,  and  w  e  may  command  success. 


iin'rf  ilotirrs. 

Tales  of  the  Colonies ;  or  the  Adventures  of  an  Emigrant.  By  Charles 

Roweroft,  a  late  ('Olonial  Magistrate.  3  vols.  Second  edition. 

London  :  Saunders  &  Otlcv. 

'  It  is  w'ith  the  view'  of  describing  the  ])rocess  of  settling  in  a  new 
country  ;  of  the  precautions  to  be  taken  ;  of  the  foresight  to  be  exercised ; 
of  the  early  difficulties  to  be  overcome ;  and  of  the  sure  reward  which 
awaits  the  prudent  and  industrious  colonist,  that  the  Editor  has  collected 
the  following  tales ;  and  he  may  add,  that  he  can  testify  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  descri])tions  which  tbev  contain  from  his  j)crsonal  experience  as  a 
resident  magistrate  in  the  colony.’  Such  is  the  object  of  this  j)ublica- 
tion  as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  and  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  say  that  this 
object  is  completely  effected  in  a  stvle  of  narrative  which,  for  vividness, 
graphic  description,  and  sustained  interest,  has  seldom  been  sur])assed. 
'Ihose  readers  wbo  take  up  the  volumes  in  expectation  of  meeting  with 
dry  discussions  on  colonial  law*  and  usages,  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  variety  and  exciting  character  of  the  incidents  related,  while 
others  who  open  them  in  search  of  amusement  only  will  be  astonished  at 
the  diversififd  and  valualde  nature  of  the  information  they  furnish.  We 
have  seldom  been  more  fascinated  than  in  their  perusal.  Having  once 
begun,  we  were  compelled,  though  at  considerable  inconvenience,  to  go 
on,  and  at  length  closed  the  last  volume  with  reluctance. 

Die  scene  of  the  narrative  is  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  the  hero  Mr.  W  il- 
liam  Thomley,  a  Surrev  farmer,  who,  in  September.  IHI  fj,  emigrated  from 
the  older  country  in  hope  of  better  providing  for  a  somewhat  numerous 
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fumily.  Tlic  colony  was  tlicn  in  a  very  dirtcrent  condition  from  what  it  is  at 
present ;  its  population  much  less  numerous,  and  the  demands  on 
the  physical  endurance  of  those  who  made  it  their  home  much  more 
severe.  Mr.  Tliornley  wiis  well  fitted  for  the  enterprise  he  had  under¬ 
taken.  and  was  admirably  sustained  by  his  wife.  The  histor\'  of  his 
early  difficulties,  his  strugjrlcs,  occasional  depressions,  and  steady  pro- 
i^ress  towards  success  is  told  w'ith  inimitable  skill,  so  that  the  whole 
scene  is  laid  l)efore  us,  and  we  view*  distinctly  the  several  actors  in  the 
discharj^  of  their  daily  vocation.  It  is  astonishing  what  human  fore¬ 
sight  and  diligence  can  do,  and  in  the  present  case  their  results  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  form  both  instructive  and  pleasing. 

Considerable  skill,  also,  is  show'n  in  the  delineation  of  character.  To 
say  nothing  of  Mr.  Tliornley,  whose  well-sustained  integrity  and  strong 
sense  arc  conspicuous  throughout  the  work,  it  is  impossible  to  be  in 
the  company  of  Samuel  Crab,  *  head  ploughman  to  S(|uire  Dampier,’  of 
Dumpier  Hall,  Shropshire,  without  feeling  that  he  has  been  sketched 
from  nature,  and  that  the  artist  who  has  presented  us  with  such  a  like¬ 
ness  is  capable  of  no  mean  things. 

llie  latter  part  of  the  work  bears  marks  of  having  been  wrought  up 
for  the  market.  It  is  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  novel,  and  seeks  to 
surprise  by  sudden  and  unexpected  catastrojdies.  Idie  author  has  evi¬ 
dently  drawn  on  his  imagination,  and  by  doing  so,  has  im])aircd  rather 
than  strengthened  the  interest  of  his  work.  The  earlier  part  of  it  carries 
along  the  confidence  of  the  reader,  and  is  in  evident  keei>ing  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  cju«c.  'Hiere  is  an  air  of  truthfulness  about  it  which 
satisfies  the  mind,  and  which  is  greatly  wanting  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
work.  On  the  whole,  w’c  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend  these  ‘  Tales’ 
to  our  readers  as  amongst  the  most  fascinating  and  instructive  of  their 
class.  Such  a  |)ublication,  while  it  possesses  all  the  interest  of  a  ro¬ 
mance,  will  ilo  more  to  break  up  the  mystery  in  which  colonial  life  is 
shrouded  than  a  dozen  formal  treatises. 


The  United  Irishmen :  their  Lives  and  Times.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D. 
With  numerous  original  portraits.  Second  series.  2  vols.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Madden  &  Co. 

Wk  noticed  the  former  series  of  Dr.  Madden’s  work  at  some  length,  and 
in  terms  of  deserved  praise,  and  regret  that  the  present  volumes  have 
not  been  eiu'lier  introduced  to  our  readers,  lliey  are  distinguished,  like 
their  tiredecessors,  by  extensive  research,  unwearied  diligence,  warm 
love  of  freedom,  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  that  is  genuine  and 
highminded  in  Irish  patriotism.  Their  appearance  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  is  speciidly  opportune,  and  cannot  fail  of  exciting  a  salutary,  bc- 
imuse  vigorous  and  prudentud  influence  over  the  resolutions  and  policy  of 
his  countrymen.  Tlie  wrongs  of  Ireland  are  all  but  universjdlv  admitted, 
and  its  present  military  occupation  must  go  far  to  deepen  its  hatred  of 
Knglish  connexion,  and  to  prepare  even  its  least  excitable  sons  to  seek 
its  dis.*tolution.  ITic  publication  at  such  a  period  of  the  series  ot  memoirs 
contained  in  these  volumes  must  be  hailed  by  every  lil>cral  Irishman,  and 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  with  disfavour  bv  enlightened  Knglishmcn. 
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Tlie  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  suflered  much  under  the  iron  despot¬ 
ism  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Good  and  had  qualities  were  liberally  blended  in  their 
constitution,  and  it  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  all — Enp^lish  as  well  as 
jpjih — that  these  should  be  separated,  so  that  the  genuine  character  of 
the  men,  the  nature  of  their  cnterprize,  the  motives  which  actuated  them, 
their  rashness  and  patriotism,  their  sense  of  natioiud  degradation,  their 
aspirations  after  freedom,  their  want  of  politic  al  sagacity,  and  destitution 
in  many  cases  of  the  steadying  influences  of  moral  and  religious  principle, 
should  Ik?  distinctly  understood.  Such  is  the  service  rendered  bv  Dr. 
Madden,  and  we  thank  him — Englishmen  though  we  be — for  the  justice 
he  has  rendered  to  his  misunderstood  and  libelled  countrymen. 


Guide  for  Lalui.  lly  John  Philip  Krebs,  Dix?tor  of  Philosophy 

and  Priiicipal  School  Director  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  From  thr 

Gennan.  Jly  Samuel  11.  Taylor,  Princi])al  of  St.  Philip’s  Academy, 

Andover  and  New  York.  Also,  London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam.  1S43. 

We  could  not  help  auguring  favourably  of  this  production,  from  the 
very  judicious  introductory  remarks  of  the  American  translator,  on  the 
henefits  (both  ])articular  and  general)  of  com))osing  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  book  itself,  our 
first  impression  has  been  confirmed.  How  far  any  work  of  this  nature 
may  be  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  a  class,  it  is  always  difbcult  to  judge 
without  actual  trial,  or  without  long  experience  in  such  teaching.  The 
volume  before  us  is  so  ample  in  the  development  of  principles,  that  it 
may  be  called  a  Latin  grammar  of  the  higher  order,  almost  as  ])roperly 
as  an  exercise-book  :  and  we  feel  no  doubt  whatever  that  even  teachers 
of  the  language  would  often  gain  greater  sharpness  and  positivencss  for 
their  knowledge  by  a  study  of  the  very  ample  and  erudite  remarks  which 
the  author  ])ours  forth.  Whether  or  not  the  systematic  order  of  the 
exercises  is  precisely  that  order  in  whieh  it  is  exj)edient  for  youthful  stu¬ 
dents  to  learn,  we  decline  to  express  an  opinion,  for  this  brings  up  a 
practical  question  of  great  difficulty.  Put  we  feel  confident  in  asserting 
that  a  student  who  to  a  mere  elementary  Latin  grammar  adds  the  exer¬ 
cise-hook  before  us,  has  in  his  hands  all  the  grammatical  materials  for  a 
ver\’  searching  study  of  this  important  tongue.  The  index  is  very  co¬ 
pious,  and  extrcmelv  increases  the  value  of  the  book,  which  is  ])rinted  in 
a  plain  and  sersiccable  form,  well  adapted  for  wide  circulation.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  our  American  brethren  sending  over  to  us  contributions 
which  show  their  energy  in  the  studies  of  the  old  world. 

Considering  that  the  translator  had  to  transfer  to  the  English  remarks 
intended  for  the  German  language,  we  are  surprised  that  he  has  generally 
succeeded  so  well.  We  obsei^e,  however,  in  p.  ‘2G,  some  confusion  pro¬ 
duced  by  calling  the  two  tenses  ‘  1  was  sitting  *  and  *  He  died*  both  by 
the  same  name,  imperfect,  which  gives  rise  to  a  false  contrast  between  the 
I-^tin  and  the  English  idiom  :  and  in  the  next  page  postyuam  is  inadver¬ 
tantly  rendered  ‘  afterw’ards.*  Perhaps  other  slight  errors  of  the  sort  may 
have  escaped  our  reading,  but  we  arc  convinced  that  they  are  on  the 
"hole  few. 
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KUhnrrs  Elementary  Creek  Crammar.  Elementary  Crammar  of  the 
Greek  Language,  By  Dr.  Raphael  Kuhner,  Co-rector  of  the  Lyceum 
nt  Hanover.  Trunplated  by  John  Millard,  St.  John’s  (’ollege,  Lam- 
hridgt*.  I/ondon  :  Long’man  &  C  o.  1844. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  here  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
fhortest  of  the  three  Greek  grammars  published  by  Dr.  Kidiner,  whose 
copious  work  was  lately  translated  by  Sir.  Jelf.  Out  of  the  numerous 
excidlent  w’orks  of  this  nature  which  have  appeared  in  recent  years,  we 
do  not  presume  to  decide  which  is  best,  all  being  necessarily  imperfect 
in  many  resj>ects,  and  each  ])erhaps  having  some  advantages.  ’I'he  vo¬ 
lume  before  us  is  very  clear  and  practical  in  the  Accidence,  and  in  the 
Syntax  contains  much  useful  matter.  The  tone  of  the  latter  part  is  more 
philosophic  than  we  like,  especially  in  a  book  whicli  j)rofesses  to  he 
*  elementarv  but  this  is  a  vice  w’hich  cleaves  to  all  the  German  gram¬ 
mars  from  Matthia*  downwards,  and  we  must  not  be  severe  on  it.  One 
great  excellence  we  may  venture  to  assert,  will  be  found  in  this  grammar 
— that  the  diligent  student  will  find  in  his  after  progress,  that  there  is 
ver\'  little  of  it  which  he  needs  to  wwlcam — an  important  excellence,  not 
easy  to  obtain.  Without  wholly  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  the  trans¬ 
lator,  that  this  book  has  so  decided  an  advantage  as  he  imagines  over 
others  which  we  could  name  ;  we  think  that  on  that  ground  we  may 
venture  to  recommend  it,  and  wish  for  it  that  success  which  the  reputation 
of  the  author  and  their  own  carefulness  in  the  superintendence,  may 
justify  the  respectable  publishers  in  calculating  on. 


The  Child' s  Picture  and  I  "erse  Book  :  commonly  called ^  Otto  Speckters 
Fable  Book,  with  the  original  German,  and  with  French,  Translated 
into  tlnglish  by  Mary  llowitt.  London.  1840. 

Otto  S|)eckter*s  Fable  Book  is  truly  described  by  Mrs.  Ilowitt  as  a 
book  which  is  loved  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other.  We  heard 
such  a  character  of  it,  some  years  ago,  when  living  in  that  country,  that 
we  sent  to  a  bookseller  for  it,  in  as  great  a  hurry,  as  any  child  would  have 
done.  The  hook  was,  unfortunately,  out  of  print,  and  we,  like  other 
children,  were  obliged  to  wait.  Any  deeper  anxiety  was,  however, 
allayed  by  the  assurance  that  a  new'  edition  must  be  forthcoming  in  a 
few  weeks,  at  farthest,  for  Christmas  w  as  fast  a]>proaching,  and  all  would 
go  wrong  with  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  Germany,  if  there  were  no 
fable  books  among  their  Christmas  gifts.  The  event  proved  the  unerring 
sagacity  of  our  adviser.  Tlie  book  appeared  in  due  time,  and  in  a  new 
cover.  And  we  well  remember  that  that  season,  Christmas  eve  was 
In^autifully  bright,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  fall  of  snow,  and 
a  frost,  of  such  endurance,  as  to  bring  into  requisition  every  sledge  that 
could  by  possibility  be  put  into  working  trim.  It  was  a  merrv’  C’hrist- 
mas  that  year,  certainly  ; — Otto  Speckter’s  *  Fabel-buch’  within  doors, 
and  plentv  of  sledging  without. 
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The  leuderi  of  the  United  Irishmen  suflered  mueli  under  the  iron  despot¬ 
ism  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Good  and  bad  qualities  were  liberally  blended  in  their 
constitution,  and  it  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  all — English  as  well  as 
jpjjili — that  these  should  be  separated,  so  that  the  genuine  character  of 
the  men,  the  nature  of  their  enterprize,  the  motives  which  actuated  them, 
their  rashness  and  patriotism,  their  sense  of  nationid  degradation,  their 
aspirations  after  freedom,  their  want  of  political  sagacity,  and  destitution 
in  many  cases  of  the  steadying  infiucnces  of  moral  and  religious  principle, 
should  be  distinctly  understood.  Such  is  the  scr\ice  rendered  by  Dr. 
Madden,  and  we  thank  him — Englishmen  though  we  be — for  the  justice 
he  has  rendered  to  his  misunderstood  and  libelled  countrymen. 


Guidr  for  Writing  Latin.  By  John  Philij)  Krebs,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

and  Principal  School  Director  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  From  the 

German.  By  Samuel  11.  Taylor,  Principal  of  St.  Philip’s  Academy, 

Andover  and  New  York.  Also,  London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam.  1843. 

We  could  not  hel])  auguring  favourably  of  this  production,  from  the 
very  judicious  introductory  remarks  of  the  American  translator,  on  the 
benefits  (both  ])articular  and  general)  of  composing  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  book  itself,  our 
first  impression  has  been  confirmed.  How  far  ang  work  of  this  nature 
may  be  well  adaj)ted  for  the  use  of  a  class,  it  is  always  difiicult  to  judge 
without  actual  trial,  or  without  long  experience  in  such  teaching.  The 
volume  before  us  is  so  ample  in  the  development  of  principles,  that  it 
may  he  called  a  liUtin  grammar  of  the  higher  order,  almost  as  pro])erly 
as  an  exercise-book  :  and  we  feel  no  doubt  whatever  that  even  teachers 
of  the  language  would  often  gain  greater  sharpness  and  positiveness  for 
their  knowledge  by  a  studv  of  the  very  ample  and  erudite  remarks  wliich 
the  author  ])ours  forth.  Whether  or  not  the  systematic  order  of  the 
exercises  is  j)recisely  that  order  in  which  it  is  expedient  for  youthful  stu¬ 
dents  to  learn,  we  decline  to  express  an  opinion,  for  this  brings  up  a 
practical  question  of  great  difiiculty.  But  we  feel  confident  in  asserting 
that  a  student  who  to  a  mere  elementary  Latin  grammar  adds  the  exer¬ 
cise-book  before  us,  has  in  his  hands  all  the  grammatical  materials  for  a 
very  searching  study  of  this  important  tongue.  The  index  is  very  co¬ 
pious,  and  cxtremelv  increases  the  value  of  tlie  book,  which  is  printed  in 
a  plain  and  scrviceahle  form,  well  adapted  for  wide  circulation.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  our  American  brethren  sending  over  to  us  contributions 
which  show  their  energy  in  the  studies  of  the  old  world. 

Considering  that  the  translator  had  to  transfer  to  the  English  remarks 
nitcnded  for  tlie  German  language,  we  are  sur])rised  that  he  has  generally 
succeeded  so  W’ell.  We  observe,  however,  in  p.  ‘Jb,  some  confusion  pro¬ 
duced  by  calling  the  two  tenses  ‘  I  teas  sitting  *  and  ‘  He  died,*  both  hy 
the  same  name,  imperfect,  which  gives  rise  to  a  false  contrast  between  the 
l-<atin  and  the  English  idiom :  and  in  the  next  page  postqnam  is  inadver¬ 
tantly  rendered  *  afterw’ards.’  Perhaps  other  slight  errors  of  the  sort  may 
have  escaped  our  reading,  but  we  arc  convinced  tliat  they  are  on  tlie 
whole  few. 
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Kahners  Elementary  Greek  Grammar.  Elementary  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language.  By  Dr.  llaphad  Kiihuer,  Co- rector  of  the  Lyceum 
at  Hanover.  Translated  by  John  Millard,  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  Ix)ndon  :  Longman  &  Co.  1844. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  here  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
fhortest  of  the  three  Greek  grammars  published  by  Dr.  Ki’ihner,  whose 
copious  work  was  lately  translated  by  Mr.  Jelf.  Out  of  the  numerous 
excellent  works  of  this  nature  w^hich  have  appeared  in  recent  years,  we 
do  not  presume  to  decide  which  is  best,  all  being  necessarily  imperfect 
in  many  respects,  and  each  ])erhaps  having  some  advantages.  Tlie  vo¬ 
lume  before  us  is  ver\'  clear  and  pnictical  in  the  Accidence,  and  in  the 
Syntax  contains  much  useful  matter.  The  tone  of  the  latter  part  is  more 
philosophic  than  we  like,  especially  in  a  book  which  professes  to  be 
‘  elementarx'  :*  but  this  is  a  vice  which  cleaves  to  all  the  German  gram¬ 
mars  from  Matthiie  downwards,  and  we  must  not  be  severe  on  it.  One 
great  excellence  w’e  may  venture  to  assert,  will  be  found  in  this  grammar 
— th.at  the  diligent  student  will  find  in  his  after  progress,  that  there  is 
verx’  little  of  it  w’hich  he  needs  to  wwleam — an  im])ortant  excellence,  not 
casv  to  obtain.  Without  wholly  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  the  trans¬ 
lator,  that  this  book  has  so  decided  an  advantage  as  he  imagines  over 
others  which  we  could  name  ;  we  think  that  on  that  ground  we  may 
venture  to  recommend  it,  and  wish  for  it  that  success  which  the  reputation 
of  the  author  and  their  own  carefulness  in  the  superintendence,  may 
justify  the  respectable  publishers  in  calculating  on. 


The  Chiltf  s  Picture  and  Verse  Book :  commonly  called,  Otto  Speckters 

Fable  Book,  with  the  original  German,  and  with  French,  ’JVanslated 

into  English  by  Mary  llowitt.  London.  1840. 

Otto  Speckter’s  Fable  Book  is  truly  described  by  Mrs.  llowitt  as  a 
book  which  is  loved  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other.  We  heard 
such  a  character  of  it,  some  years  ago,  when  living  in  that  country,  that 
we  M'nt  to  a  bookseller  for  it,  in  as  great  a  hurrx*,  as  any  child  w’ould  have 
done.  The  book  was,  unfortunately,  out  of  print,  and  w’e,  like  other 
children,  were  obliged  to  wait.  Any  deeper  anxietv  was,  however, 
allayed  by  the  assurance  that  a  new  edition  must  be  forthcoming  in  a 
few  weeks,  at  farthest,  for  Christmas  w'as  fast  approaching,  and  all  would 
go  wrong  with  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  Germanv,  if  there  were  no 
fable  books  among  their  Christinas  gifts.  The  event  proved  the  unerring 
^«lgac^ty  of  our  adviser.  Tlie  lK)ok  appeared  in  due  time,  and  in  a  new 
cover.  And  we  w'cll  remember  that  that  season,  Christmas  eve  was 
iK'autifully  bright,  and  w’as  soon  succeeded  by  a  fall  of  snow,  and 
a  frost,  of  such  endurance,  as  to  bring  into  requisition  every  sledge  that 
could  by  possibility  Ih*  put  into  w’orking  trim.  It  was  a  meiTN’  (’hrist- 
mas  that  year,  certainly; — Otto  Speckter’s  *  Fabel-buch’ within  doors, 
and  plenty  of  sledging  without. 
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We  wish  well  to  Mrs.  Howitt’s  endeavours  to  make  these  fables 
popular  in  England ;  for  they  exhibit  many  of  the  best  elements  of 
adaptation  to  childhood.  Tliey  are  simple,  natural,  and  of  a  good  moral 
tendency.  Many  persons  woiUd  think  them  too  simple,  or  that  there 
was  too  little  vtu-iety  in  their  simplicity ; — in  other  w^ords,  that  there 
was  rather  too  much  of  this  one  quality,  for  one  book.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  been  tempted  once  or  twice  to  think  the  same.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  convinced  us  that  every  fable  has  its  object,  and  will  find  its 
own  admirers.  No  parent  will  tliink  there  is  too  much  of  the  sort  for 
one  book,  who  has  tliree  or  four  young  children.  They  will  pretty  well 
divide  the  book  between  them  ;  by  which  w  e  do  not  mean  that  they  will 
tear  it  into  so  many  parts,  though  such  an  event  is  not  very  improbable, 
and  will  depend,  in  some  cases,  we  presume,  on  their  general  habits,  but 
that  their  several  favourites  will  pretty  w’ell  exhaust  the  whole  number 
of  the  fables.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how’ever,  that  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended  for  young  children  between  the  ages  of  tw'o,  and  six  or  seven ;  for 
some  of  its  contents  may  be  imptu’ted  to  a  child,  long  before  he  can  read ; 
and  that  as  the  lessons  it  conveys  are  uniformly  of  a  simply  moral  ten¬ 
dency,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  it  a  vehicle  for  information. 

It  may  be  that  before  enquiries  into  the  quality  of  the  translation,  our 
readers  may  like  to  see  a  specimen  or  two,  illustrative  of  the  general 
character  of  the  work.  The  following  are  the  tw  enty-ninth  and  thirty- 
ninth  fables ; — 

THE  BIRD. 

I  pray  thee,  boy,  with  earnest  prayer, 

Touch  not  my  little  nest. 

Oh  !  do  not  cast  thy  glances  there  ! — 

Tis  there  my  young  ones  rest. 

They’ll  be  distressed — will  cry  with  fear, 

If  thy  large  eyes  come  peeping  near. 

With  joy  he  gazed  upon  the  nest. 

Far  off,  with  silent  tongue  ; 

The  little  bird,  no  more  distressed. 

Flew  down  and  covered  her  young  ; 

And  looked  on  him,  without  alarm: 

*  Thanks,  boy,  thou  hast  not  done  them  harm.*  (p.  59.) 

PUSSY. 

Child.  Wherefore  wash  you,  pussy,  say. 

Every  half-hour  through  the  day  ? 

Pussy.  Why  ? — Because  ’twould  look  so  bad 

If  a  dirty  coat  I  had. 

Little  face,  and  little  feet, 

They,  too,  must  be  always  neat. 

So  says  pussy,  and  I’ve  heard 
All  give  her  a  handsome  word. 

In  the  parlour  she  may  be — 

People  take  her  on  the  knee. 

‘  \Vhy  all  love  her,  I  can  tell ; — 

It  is  for  washing  herself  so  well.  (p*  /”•) 

VoL.  XV.  C  C 
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The  translation  has  much  of  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Mrs. 
Howitt’s  *  Birds  and  Flowers.*  It  is  full  of  nature  and  vivacity.  Tlie 
attempt  to  render  these  simple,  but  often  strikingly  idiomatic  morceaux, 
into  English,  was  no  easy  one,  whatever  it  may  seem  to  those  who  never 
tried  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  about  as  easy,  we  suspect,  as  Saladin’s 
feat  of  severing  a  down  cushion  with  liis  scimitar.  We  must  not  wonder, 
therefore,  at  a  few  occasional  failures.  Some  of  these  arise  from  the 
incautious  use  in  English  of  inversions  peculiar  to  the  German,  a  fault 
into  which  tnmslators  will  necessarily  fall,  if  they  do  not  take  great 
pains  to  avoid  it.  Another  fault,  against  which  we  should  have  thought 
Mrs.  Ilowitt’s  taste  and  good  sense  would  have  proved  an  effectual  se- 
curitv,  is  the  adoption,  in  a  few  instances,  of  measures,  which  have  never 
been  naturalised,  in  England,  and  measures  which,  besides  that  they 
thus  lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unknow’n  to  children,  have  the 
still  greater  one,  of  not  reading  smoothly.  A  third  fault,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  is,  that  in  one  or  two  instances  (pp.  25,  51,  93.),  Mrs.  llowitt 
has  rendered  too  closely  that  familiarity  in  speaking  of  the  divine  Author 
of  creation,  which  German  usage  allows,  but  which  is  (juite  foreign  to 
English  habits  and  taste,  and,  we  hope,  will  always  remain  so.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  the  blemishes  of  the  last  class  are  very  few  in 
number — we  have  referred  to  all  that  w’e  have  noticed — and  that  those 
mentioned  before,  do  not  materiallv  detract  from  the  interest  of  the 
volume.  Tliis,  for  a  child’s  hook,  is  a  ver\'  fascinating  affair  ;  for  the 
light  etchings,  or  whatever  they  are — we  have  not  Speckter’s  hook  at 
hand,  and  speak  from  recollection  only — with  which  the  origiiud  is 
adorned,  woodcuts  are  here  substituted  ;  and  it  naturally  follows,  that  the 
lighter  subjects  will  have  been  rendered  better  in  the  original  work,  and 
those  which  have  more  depth,  and  require  greater  effect,  in  its  English 
substitute.  There  are,  in  all,  a  hundred  illustrations,  of  a  \er\’  j)leasing 
character.  As  announced  in  the  title-page,  the  original  text  and  a 
French  tnmslation,  arc  given  along  with  Mrs.  Howitt’s  version.  Tlic 
volume  is  so  arninged,  that  ever)’  opening  exhibits  an  entire  fable,  in 
the  three  languages,  with  a  w’oodcut  illustration.  We  arc  not  informed 
who  is  the  author  of  the  French  version. 


The  Great  Change:  a  Treatise  on  Conversion,  By  George  Bedford, 
L.L.l). ;  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  author  of  ‘  the  Anxious 
Enquirer  after  Salvation,  directed  and  encouraged.*  London :  the 
Ucligious  Tract  Society. 

Tliis  little  volume  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the  author  of  ‘  the 
Anxious  En(|uirer,’  and  is  designed  to  awaken  the  solicitude  which  that 
work,  so  signally  blessed  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  presupi>oses. 
It  is  divided  into  two  ])arts.  Tlie  first  treats  of  the  universal  need  of 
conversion,  its  possibility  in  the  case  of  ever)’  individual,  the  means  by 
which  it  is  ordinarily  brought  about,  the  reasons  why  it  mav  not  yet 
have  taken  ])lace,  and  why  it  should  earnestly  he  sought  for  now  ;  urging, 
at  its  close',  the  |)romise  of  converting  grace,  and  enumerating  the  marks 
by  which  the  great  change  may  he  known.  In  the  second  part,  the 
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writer  considers  the  particular  cases  of  the  unbeliever,  the  undecided, 
the  mistaken,  the  self-sufficient,  the  worldling,  the  delayer,  the  careless, 
and  the  hopeless.  Tlie  whole  is  earnest,  devout,  and  to  the  purpose — to 
sav  which,  of  a  treatise  on  such  a  subject,  is  to  say  all.  Dr.  Uedford’s  name 
upon  the  title-page  g*.ive  us  a  pleasant  surprise.  In  the  marshalling  of  an 
argument,  or  the  conduct  of  a  controversy,  he  has  few  eijuals ;  and  we 
rejoice  to  receive  from  his  hands  this  testimony  to  the  paramount  im¬ 
portance  of  the  special  and  esoteric  doctrines  of  that  faith,  of  which  he 
is  a  minister.  Such  a  work,  not  overworded,  nor  overargued,  has  long 
been  needed.  May  a  blessing  from  on  high,  go  with  it,  and  the  pre¬ 
eminent  honour  of  those,  who  turn  many  to  righteousness,  gather  upon 
its  author  ! 
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Just  Published, 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  Vol.  III.,  Bart  2,  Aristophanes — Alkyns. 

Family  Prayers  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Month.  By  Ucv. 
T.  Haven,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Prefatory  Essay  by  Hcv.  T. 
Dale,  M.A. 

Trial  of  Pedro  de  Znlneta,  Jun.,  on  a  charge  of  Slave-trading.  Reported 
by  J.  F.  Johnson,  with  Introductory  and  Concluding  Remarks  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Second  Edition. 

Monastic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Jocelin  of  Brakeland.  Translated  with  Notes,  Introduction. 
&c.,  by  T.  E.  Tomlins. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  for  the  Use  of  the  Royal  Military 
College.  By  ^Villiam  Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

The  Various  Works  of  Cornelius  Mathews.  Complete  in  one  vol. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  prophet  Samuel.  By  a  (jrandfather. 

The  Land  of  Israel  ficcording  to  the  Covenant  with  Abraham,  with  Isaac, 
and  with  Jacob.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D, 

The  Pictorial  Sunday  Book.  Part  II. 

The  Morning  of  Life  ;  a  contribution  towards  the  advancement  of  Youth- 
*  ful  Piety.  By  a  (’ountry  Pastor. 

Moments  of  Thought,  on  Subjects  Spiritual,  Experimental,  and  Prac¬ 
tical.  By  Samuel  Alexander  Bradshaw’. 

Hor®  Apocalyptic®,  or  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  Critical  and 
Historical ;  including  also,  an  examination  of  the  chief  Prophecies  of 
Daniel.  Illustrated  by  an  Apocalyptic  chart,  and  sundry  engravings  from 
Medals  and  other  extant  Monuments  of  Antiquity.  By  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott, 
A.M.,  late  Vicar  of  Tuxford,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
3vols.,  Svo. 

A  ^Ianual  of  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Meteorology.  By  Dionysius 
Urdner,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Vol.  11.  Edited  and  Completed  by  Charles 
>  . 'Nalker  (('abinet  Cyclopmdia). 

Memoirs  of  Caspar  de  Colligny,  Admiral  of  France,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  August  24,  Translated 

wid  Edited  by  David  Dundas  Scott. 
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Sacred  Biography  illustrative  of  Man’s  threefold  state— the  present,  in¬ 
termediate,  and  future.  By  J.  Smith,  M.A. 

“  The  Way  which  some  call  Heresy/*  or  Reasons  for  separation  from  the 
Established  Churth.  A  Letter  to  the  Christians  of  Hull.  By  Andrew 
Jukes,  formerly  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cam.,  and  late  Assistant  Curate  of  St. 
John’s,  Hull. 

Reviewers  Reviewed :  or  Remarks  on  tlie  Reviews  in  the  United  Secession 
and  Scottish  Presbyterian  Magazines  of  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Atonement  of  Chnst.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  Will.  Lendray,  of  Letham,  Forfarshire. 

Infant  Salvation  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  Prove  that  all  who  Die  in  Infancy 
are  Saved.  By  David  Russell,  D.D. 

Remarks  u|X)n  a  Pamphlet,  entitled,  “  The  Doctrine  of  the  Universal 
Atonement  Examined,”  ascribed  to  Rev.  David  Thomas,  of  Mauchline. 
By  an  English  Congregational  Minister. 

Statements  on  Certain  Doctrinal  Points,  made  Oct.  5,  1843,  before  the 
United  Associate  Synod  at  their  request,  by  the  two  Senior  Professors, 
Robert  Balmer,  D.D.  and  John  Brown,  D.D. 

The  Aristocracy  of  Britain,  and  the  Laws  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture. 
A  Treatise  on  Moral  Freedom,  containing  innuiries  into  the  Operation  of 
the  Intellectual  Principles,  in  connexion  generally  with  Moral  Agency  and 
Resjxinsibility ;  but  especially  with  Volition  and  Moral  Freedom.  By 
William  Cairns,  L.L.D.,  Belfast. 

The  Works  of  Rev.  Hugh  Binning,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Regents  in  Univ. 
of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  Minister  of  Goran.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
Rev.  M.  Leishman,  D.D. 

A  Body  of  Divinity.  By  Thomas  Ridgeley,  D.D.  New  Edition,  Re¬ 
vised,  Corrected,  and  illustrated  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  John  M.  Wilson. 
2  vols. 

The  Heimskringla;  or,  Chronicle  of  the  Sea  Kings  of  Norway.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro  Sturleson.  Wiin  a  preliminary  disser¬ 
tation  by  Samuel  Laing.  3  vols.,  8vo. 

The  i’ulpit  Cyclopadia ;  or,  Christian  Minister’s  Companion.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermons.’  Vol.  I. 

The  History  of  Christianity,  from  its  promulgation  to  its  legal  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  Homan  Emipire.  By  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D. 

Poemata  Lyrica  Versu  Latino  Rimante  Scripta.  Henrico  D.  Ryder  in 
ecclesiA  cathedrali  Lichfieldensi  Canonico. 

Principles  of  Education  practically  considered,  with  an  especial  reference 
to  the  present  state  of  female  education  in  England.  By  M.  A.  Stodart. 

Srain  under  ('harles  the  Second  ;  or,  Extracts  from  the  Corres|wndence 
of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Stanhope,  British  Minister  at  Madrid  U)i)0-1()99. 
Selected  from  the  Originals  at  Chevening  by  Lord  Mahon.  Second  edition, 
enlarged. 

The  Writing-Desk  and  its  Contents,  taken  as  a  text  for  the  familiar  illus¬ 
tration  of  many  imiwrtant  facts  in  Natural  History  and  Philosophy.  By 
Thomas  Grifhths. 

The  useful  .^rts  employed  in  the  Production  of  Food. 

A  Histor)’ of  the  Invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  From  the 
French  of  Eugene  Labaume,  Captain  of  Engineers. 

Chronicles  of  the  Season  ;  or,  the  Progress  of  the  Year;  being  a  course 
of  daily  instruction  and  amusement  selected  from  the  popular  details  of  the 
Natural  History,  Science,  Art,  Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  our  taihcr- 
land.  Book  the  First.  Januar)’— March. 

Appeal  from  the  Church  to  the  Hoi>eful  but  non-professing  Hearer.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Edwanls,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Res|H)nbibility  ;  or.  Improve  your  Privileges.  By  William  Innes. 


